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CHAPTER X.—THE AMERICAN POMPEII. 


Sleeping in a leafy vault, : 
In a winding-sheet of ivy.—SHENSTONE. 


THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 


“TC VERY tomb is a cradle,” says Jean 

Paul; and his apothegm holds good 
wherever the organism of Nature exerts its 
functions in undisturbed harmony. _ Life 


is the heir of Death: every mouldering 
plant fertilizes an aftergrowth of its kind, 
and if the races of mankind succeeded 
each other as the trees of the forest, a 
superior spirit might view the decay of 
an oak and of a nation with equal un- 
concern. 

But while the fading flowers of the old 
year may console us with the hope of a 
coming spring, our lament over the with- 
ered empires of the Old World has a deep- 
er significance: the dying nations of the 
East have involved their fields and for- 
ests in an equal fate: the lands that know 
them no more have themselves withered, 
and no spring can restore the prime of an 
exhausted soil. From Eastern Persia to 
Western Morocco, Earth has thus perish- 
ed together with her inhabitants: Vishnu 
has resigned his power to Shiva, and the 
Buddhistic Nirvan, the final departure of 
the Genius of Life, has already begun for 
some of the fairest countries ever bright- 
ened by the sun of the Juventus Mundi. - 

The western shores of the Atlantic, too, 
have seen the rise and decline of mighty 
empires: the ruins of Uxmal equal those 
of Nineveh in grandeur as well as in the - 
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hopelessness of their decay, but the soil 
of Yucatan has survived its tyrants. In 
the struggle between Chaos and Cosmos 
the organic powers have here prevailed, 
and the sylvan deities have resumed their 
ancient sway. 

There is a well-defined ridge of Ter- 
tiary limestone formation which divides 
the table-lands of the eastern peninsula 
from the wooded lowlands of the west, 
and the ruins of Uxmal, Chichen, Izamal 
and Macoba have all been discovered in 
the western timber-lands, but have no- 
where betrayed their existence by the 
diminished exuberance of the vegetation. 
Their walls are hedged, interlocked and 
covered with trees, and while the Orien- 
tal archzologist has to grope in the sand- 
drifts of burning deserts, his Transatlan- 
tic colleague can thus pursue his studies 
in the shade of a forest-region whose liv- 
ing wonders may well divide. his atten- 
tion with the marvels of the past. Eighty 
years ago the district of Macoba and Be- 
lonchen was an unexplored wilderness. 
The Jesuit missionaries of Valladolid had 
recorded an Indian tradition about the 
vestiges of a giant city in the neighbor- 
hood of Merida, but their vague descrip- 
tions were supposed to refer to the large 
teocalli near the convent of Sacrificios, 
and the rediscovery of the Casas Grandes 
seems to have been as complete a surprise 
to the citizens of Merida as the exhumation 
of Pompeii to the burghers of Nola and 
Castellamare. 

The great treasure-trove of 1829 has 
often been ascribed to the Baron Fré- 
déric de Waldeck, though since the pub- 
lication of his memoirs in 1837 his coun- 
trymen have never claimed that honor. 
His subsequent explorations made Ux- 
mal the Mecca of American antiqua- 
rians, but the amusing account of the 
original discovery, as given in the Voy- 
age Pittoresque, proves that in archzeol- 
ogy, not less than in other sciences, the 
better part of our knowledge is what 
Lessing called a ‘museum of collected 
curiosities, discovered by accident and 
independently of each other.” On the 
evening of the 1st of November, 1828, 
Don Pancho Yegros, a Yucatan planter, 
and his guest, Dr. Lewis Mitchel, a Scotch 
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surgeon of Sisal harbor, returned from a 
hunting-expedition in the Sierra Marina, 
and, seeking shelter from the threatening 
weather, happened to come across an In- 
dian woodchopper, who guided them to 
a sacristia, an old Indian temple in the 
depths of the forest. They lighted a fire, 
and, having noticed some curious sculp- 
tures in a sort of peristyle, the Scotch- 
man proceeded to inspect the interior of 
the building. The masonry was covered 
with dust and spider-webs, but the appli- 
cation of a wet rag discovered a triple row 
of bas-relief decorations running along 
the walls horizontally and at equal in- 
tervals, and between the roof and the 
upper lintel of the door the limestone 
slabs were covered with small figures 
which seemed too irregular for simple 
ornaments, and might be hieroglyphic 
symbols. After daybreak the Scotchman 
rummaged a pile of débris behind the 
temple, and unearthed the torso of a lit- 
tle image, which he pocketed with an en- 
thusiasm that puzzled the Spanish planter 
as much as his Indian serf.. The natives 
were unable to give any satisfactory ac- 
count of the building, and, taking his 
leave, the doctor requested his host to 
interview the old Indian residents of the 
neighborhood in regard to the proble- 
matic temple, and rode away with the 
promise to renew his visit in the course 
of the year. 

“Isn't it strange,” said, Don Yegros 
when he was alone with his peon, “that 
we have lived here for a lifetime without 
suspecting that there was such a curios- 
ity in our neighborhood? Why, that ca- 
ballero tells me that some of his country- 
men would buy those pictured stones for 
their weight in silver !”” 

“He gave me half a dollar, anyhow,” 
chuckled the Indian. ‘“ He ought to take 
those countrymen of his to the north end 
of the sierra: in the chaparral of the Rio 
Macoba there is a square league of ground 
just covered with such empty old build- 
ings.” 

The hacendado turned on his heel: 
“Are you deranged? A square league 
of such ruins! You do not mean build- 


ings like that we slept in last night?” 
“No, sefior—very different buildings— 
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houses as high as yours, and forty times 
as long. One of them has more rooms 
in it than there are tiles on your roof, 
and long galleries with sculptured heads 
and figures.” 


Don Yegros stood speechless for a mo-. 


ment. ‘‘ Mil demonios!” he burst out 
when the stolid countenance of his serf 
told him that the fellow was in sober ear- 
nest. ‘“ Why, in the name of your five 
senses, could you not tell us that a min- 
ute sooner? Did you not see how de- 


THE HOUSE OF THE DWARF. 


lighted the caballero was to ina that 
one old broken statue?” 

“He liked it, did he? Well, I didn't 
know that, sefior. I found a much pret- 
tier one in that same: place a few years 
ago, and took it to our village priest, but 
came very near getting a good hiding for 
it. He smashed it, and cursed it for an 
idolatrous monster and me for a mon- 
strous idiot.” 

“Well, so you are. Get on that horse 


now, and I give you just twenty min- 
utes to overtake the caballero and bring 
him back here. Why, man, you came 
very near missing the only opportunity 
you ever had of being of any use in the 
world.” 

The caballero and the opportunity were 
retrieved, and on the next day the peon 
led an exploring-party to the jungles of 
the Rio Macoba, where they had to make 
their way through all the obstacles of a 
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pathless wilderness, but on the third day 
found themselves in the midst of a liana- 
shrouded Pompeii, and entered different 
edifices whose dimensions so far exceed- 
ed the expectations of their archzological 
companion that he decided to return at 
once and carry the news to the foreign 
residents of Sisal. They had discovered 
the ruins of Uxmal, which rival those 
of Thebes and Persepolis in beauty and 
grandeur as well as in extent, and stand 
unequalled and unapproached among the 
architectural relics of our own continent. 
While volumes had been written about 
the clumsy burrows of the Mound-build- 
ers and the naked brick walls on the Rio 
Gila, this city of palaces had slumbered 
in its forest-shroud, unexplored by any 
visitor save the prying catamount and 
the silent tribe of the tropical bats, and, 
but for the accident of the rainstorm on 
that November night of 1828, might thus 
have slumbered for ever, like the lost 
Atlantis in her ocean grave. 

Soon after his return to Sisal, Dr. Mitch- 
el was interviewed by a French traveller, 
the Baron Jean Frédéric de Waldeck, who 
had visited the West Indies, Panama and 
Guatemala, and had been attracted to 
Yucatan by the rumor of the marvellous 
discovery. They started for the back- 
woods as soon as the doctor could dis- 
engage himself from his professional du- 
ties, Waldeck intimating his intention to 
weed and clear the ruins at his own ex- 
pense. But a cursory inspection of the 
main casas, their great extent, their dis- 
tance from each other and from the next 
inhabited town, and the intricacy and 
rankness of the all-covering and all- 
pervading jungle, convinced the French 
traveller that the work of restoration 
would overtask his private resources. 
He therefore contented himself with 
making a careful draught of the acces- 
sible buildings, and prepared a memo- 
rial to the Mexican government, which 
the doctor undertook to translate and 
forward with the recommendations of 
all the provincial magnates and officials 
whose interest could be enlisted by his 
personal influence. A number of foreign 
merchants and landed proprietors of Yu- 
catan signed this petition, and entrusted 
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it to Don Cesar Pedraza (a relation of 
the general and presidential candidate 
of the same name), who was about to 
visit the Mexican capital. But the Yuca- 
tecos had been unfortunate in the choice 
of their delegate: General Pedraza was 
defeated, and Don Cesar, by his zealous 
support of his kinsman, incurred the ill- 
will of the omnipotent Santa Anna, dur- 
ing whose long military dictatorship and 
subsequent presidency Mexico was to all 
purposes an absolute monarchy. Santa 
Anna retained his power by proving him- 
self a patriot in some international trans- 
actions, but reserved to himself the priv- 
ilege of deciding all domestic matters by 
favoritism. He deposed the governor of 
Yucatan, and in his place appointed a 
man whose partisan policy and unscru- 
pulous interference with the municipal 
affairs of the peninsula produced a fer- 
ment of factions that kept all non-polit- 
ical questions in the background. The 
explorations of Stephens and Cather- 
wood at last revived the sensation, and 
in the summer of 1845, Sefior Lizadas, 
the mayor of Merida, was induced to 


‘send a civil engineer and some of his 


peons to Uxmal with a view of improv- 
ing the wretched roads; but soon after 
the mayor was worsted in a political trial 
of strength with the new state autocrat, 
and had to take refuge in New Orleans, 
while his real estate was confiscated by 
the governor. The death of the latter 
functionary in 1849 enabled Lizadas to 
return and recover his property, but in 
the mean while the archzeological excite- 
ment had subsided, and the mouldering 
ruins were left to their fate. 

A year after the election of Benito 
Juarez the president’s accomplished sec- 
retary, Lerdo de Tejada, visited Yucatan, 
and commissioned an American engineer 
to survey a good carriage-road from 
Merida to Uxmal and send him an esti- 
mate of the probable cost. But the next 
year brought a European armada and a 
French surprise - party with torpedoes, 
siege- guns and other machinery that 
threatened to multiply the existing ruins 
of Mexico, and once more the buried city 
was abandoned to the beasts of the forest. 
Then came the farce of the Empire, fol- 
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lowed by the tragedy of Querétaro and 
the carnival of chaos in 1867. When 
Juarez undertook the work of reconstruc- 
tion the poor Indian found himself beset 
with problems of ways and means which 
he was glad to escape by making his way 
to the happy hunting- grounds; but his 
successor, Lerdo, weath- 
ered the crisis, and after 
a year of hard work 
treated himself to a rec- 
reation -trip through the 
southern provinces. At 
Merida he had a long 
interview with the son 
of Don Pancho Yegros, 
the surviving member 
of Dr. Mitchel’s party, 
and on his return to the 
capital the president rec- 
ommended an appropri- 
ation of fifty thousand 
pesos (about fifty - five 
thousand dollars), one 
half of the sum for the 
construction of a road 
to Merida and the thor- 
ough removal of rubbish 
and vegetable encum- 
brances from the ruins, 
the interest of the re- 
maining half to be set 
aside for repairs, repeti- 
tions of the weeding pro- | 
cess, etc., and the salary 
of a mayoral, or govern- 
ment superintendent. 

In the winter of 1872 
this appropriation was 
granted, and the long- 
delayed work was then 
commenced in earnest. The dimen- 
sions of the ancient city were found to 
exceed even the conjectures of Baron 
Waldeck. The murai/a or rampart-wall 
was traced southward to a quarter of a 
mile beyond the Rio Macoba and east to 
the foot-hills of the Sierra de Belonchen, 
and must have enclosed an area of at 
least twelve English square miles. To 
clear such a space of its jungle-maze and 
the organic deposits of centuries would 
have exhausted the scanty appropriation, 
and the trustees of the fund had to con- 


tent themselves with clearing the main 
buildings and connecting them by av- 
enues with each other and with the car- 
riage-road that is now finished to San 
Lorenzo, where it connects with the old 
military highway to Merida. Even thus 


the undertaking could only be completed 


by employing peons or Indian 
serfs, whom the neighboring planters 
volunteered to furnish gratis, the trus- 
tees only providing their food and the 
necessary tools. 

For the same work of destruction and 
obstruction which the fire-deluge of Mount 
Vesuvius accomplished in a single night 
has here been effected by the silent prog- 
ress of arboreal vegetation and decay in 
a manner which illustra:es the scientific 
axiom that in dynamics force and time 
are convertible factors. The mixture of 
ashes and porous lava which covers the 
City of Pompey is far easier to remove 
than the tegumen of mould, gnarled roots 
and tanglewood that has spread itself 
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over the ruins of Uxmal. Like the coils 
of a boa-constrictor, the flexible arms 
of the lianas and the cordero-vines have 
wound themselves around the columns 
and projecting rocks; nay, forced their 
sprouts through the crevices of the thick- 
est walls, sending out lateral shoots along 
the inner surface, so that often their grip 
can only be broken at the risk of break- 
ing the building at the same time. Trees 
were found which had incorporated them- 
selves with a detached pillar or window- 
sill after wrenching it from its place, or 
by growing completely around it if it 
proved immovable; and it has been 
supposed that the remarkable absence 
of smaller buildings is owing to this 
cause. They were disintegrated by trees 
and vines that had fastened themselves 
upon them and in the course of their 
growth dislodged them from their founda- 
tions. Only the enormous weight of the 
larger edifices could preserve them from 
the same fate. If much longer, would 
have been a different question, but the 
buildings which have so far stood their 
ground are now probably safe. 

A year after the commencement of the 
work the carriage-road to San Lorenzo 
was completed, and the ruins can now 
be reached by private conveyance from 
Sisal in twenty-four hours, or by the semi- 
weekly stage vzé@ Merida in two days, the 
distance from the coast being about eighty- 
five miles. 

About twelve miles south-west of Char- 
ley Cortina’s “tower-house”’ we crossed 
a tributary of the Rio Macoba, and came 
in sight of a broad terrace that over- 
looks the river and the undulating wood- 
lands beyond. Here Colonel Rochez, the 
mayoral, or government agent en chef, 
has collected all the detached statues, 
ornamented stones and sculptured cu- 
riosities which his workmen unearthed 
in the course of their labors. They are 
grouped in pyramids and monumental 
piles of various shapes, rather with a 
vjew to picturesque effect, as it seems, 
than for the accommodation of antiqua- 
rian students, most of the hieroglyphic 
tablets being stacked up like slabs in a 
slate-quarry, with their inscriptions part- 
ly or entirely covered, 
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The road then enters the forest once 
more, and the rank intricacy of the cor- 
dero-thickets gave me an idea of the ap- 
pearance of this region in Baron Wal- 
deck’s time, and the difficulty of uproot- 
ing square miles of such jungles. 

“Is Captain Luiz at home?” inquired 
the Pecador when we met a loafing peon 
at the lower end of the terrace. 

“T don’t know, but I can tell you where 
you may find the mayoral himself. He’s 
hunting quails in a ravine behind the 
Nunnery. I'll show you the way, if you 
like.” 

“Never mind, I know the place.—That 
fellow means the superintendent,” ex- 
claimed the Pecador—‘ old Colonel Ro- 
chez, who has been in charge of this 
place since they built the new road. But 
the real mayoral is his son, Captain Luiz: 
I believe he knows more about these 
buildings than any twenty men in Yu- 
catan. Charley Cortina told me that he 
saw him the day before yesterday, so we 
shall find him at home, I guess.” — 

“Captain Luiz Rochez? Wasn’t he 
down in Campeche a few months ago?” 
inquired the lieutenant. 

“Yes, he went down last May, trying 
to get a few more quarrymen, but the 
government would not foot the bill. The 
old colonel should have gone himself.” 

“They helped themselves to military 
titles all round, it seems?” 

“No, they earned them honestly,” said 
the lieutentant. ‘The old gent was in 
charge of Fort Miguel near Acapulco till 
they had to retire him on account of his 
deafness, and his son used to belong to 
the Second Artillery, and had the name 
of being the best engineer in the regi- 
ment. Up in Matamoras he got mixed 
up in the Escobedo rebellion, and they 
made him resign, I believe — probably 
because he wouldn’t bribe the court- 
martial. He was too much of a gentle- 
man for the frontier service, anyhow. 
He would be in his right element here 
if the pay wasn’t so confounded small.” 

“He has to share it with his father, ] 
presume ?” 

“No, the government doesn’t recognize 
him at all: they merely tolerate him be- 
cause the old man needs an assistant. 


| 

| | | 
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He generally shows the visitors around, 
and is the most obliging and modest fel- 
low you ever saw, though his circum- 
stances do not always permit him to 
decline a compensation.” 

“Just wait here,” said the Pecador 
when we reached one of the larger ca- 
sas: “I’m going to the lodge to see what 
provisions they have on board. We can 
take our dinner here, and camp in the 
upper story: it’s a great deal more com- 
fortable than their narrow guest-rooms. 
—The captain will soon be here,” said 
he when he returned with a basketful of 
yams and corn cakes: “he is cleaning a 
ditch down in the bottom, and they prom- 
ised to send him up as soon as he comes 
home.” 

The ground-floor of our casa was a 
large hall, divided by a bar of débris from 
a sort of antechamber with a narrow win- 
dow in the farther corner, where we light- 
ed our fire on a platform of rubbish and 
broad flags. We had just toasted our 
maize cakes when a merry “ Halloo!” 
in the front hall announced the arrival 
of the captain. “Don’t let me disturb 
you, gentlemen,” said he when he clam- 
bered into our refectory: ‘“‘you are dis- 
turbed enough by the smoke, I see.— 
Halloo, Don Nicolas,”’ recognizing the 
guide. ‘Now, you have been travelling 
all over Yucatan, have you ever seen a 
trace of a chimney or fireplace about any 
of the old casas? I never did: they must 
have swallowed their meat raw in those 
times.” 

‘Maybe they roasted their beef in the 
sun,” said the Pecador. ‘Why, in the 
name of reason, don’t you keep some ice 
on hand, Don Luiz? There would besome 
inducement to patronize your hotel.” 

“I’m sorry you didn’t say so before,” 
laughed the captain. “Our visitors are 
mostly Yankees, you see, and after all you 
told us about their smartness we never 
doubted that they were clever enough to 
make their own ice.—Well, this afternoon 
you can’t complain about the weather,” 
said he when we had finished our dessert ; 
“so, if the gentlemen are ready, we can 
begin with the principal casas, and leave 
the suburbs until to-morrow: the bush is 
a little wet yet after last night’s rain.” 
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We left our baggage in the antecham- 
ber, and tethered our mules on the north 
side of the building in a sort of moat with 
plenty of grass and weeds. Seen from 
the distance, our casa resembled a Span- 
ish inn with a Moorish courtyard below 
and a row of small bedrooms above, but 
in its original dimensions it seemed to 
have extended along the entire length 
of the moat, which is flanked with the 
vestiges of a foundation-wall for a dis- 
tance of more than sixty yards beyond 
the present east end of the building. 
The woods behind the moat, are inter- 
sected by a similar wall, which at differ- 
ent places rises to a height of twenty feet. 
“El Quartel—the Barracks—we call this 
building,” said the captain: “the large 
hall below is supposed to be the drill- 
shed.” 

No other ruins were in sight, but on 
the summit of a rock-strewn acclivity 
the woods opened and revealed a gray- 
ish stone pile rising like a mountain ra- 
ther than like a building from a wilder- 
ness of weeds and débris, but assuming 
more symmetrical outlines as the road 
approaches. A quadrangular esplanade, 
with a range of stone steps, leads up to a 
narrow terrace that forms the foundation 
of a mound of cyclopean blocks, house- 
shaped, but craggy and cliff-like from 
the massiveness of the pillars and walls. 
The entire structure rising to a height of 
eighty-four feet, with a facade of three 
hundred and twenty and a circumference 
of eight hundred feet, it stands there with 
its open and desolate doors like an ante- 
diluvian skeleton—‘ La Casa del Gober- 
nador, the most massive, though not the 
highest, of the main buildings,” says our 
guide. 

At Uxmal the Spaniards have illus- 
trated that talent for nomenclature which 
has made them such useful pioneers in 
the river- and mountain-labyrinths of the 
New World. All the houses, temples and 
caves, and even the more conspicuous 
statues, have their names, most of them 
singularly appropriate as well as pretty. 
If Yucatan was a province of pre-historic 
Mexico, and Uxmal the state capital, the 
house on the double terrace must have 
been the residence of the governor. 
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These high portals with their carved col- 
umns, and these sculptured walls, were not 
built for a granary or a fort, and the cha- 
racter of the bas- reliefs, as well as the 
absence of altars and idols, makes it un- 
likely that the edifice was a temple. 
From the upper terrace to the third sto- 
ry the walls are entirely covered with orna- 
ments that might be described as sculp- 
tured mosaic, each figure being formed by 
a combination of carved stones. These 
sculptures represent human heads, colos- 
sal figures, fantastic birds and quadrupeds 
and every variety of arabesques, which, 
viewed at a certain angle, give the walls 
the appearance of those rough-hewn gran- 
ite blocks our architects love to display 
over the entrance of a tunnel or, massive 
gateway. The lower halls are partly ob- 
structed by a pile of débris, for the range 
of stairs leading to the second floor has 
fallen down, and has been replaced by 
a wooden ladder. The most interesting 
rooms are on the second and third floors, 
which also connect with outer galleries 
bordered by long balustrades of graceful 
fretwork. According to the measure- 
ments of Sefior Devegas,. the walls of 
these two stories contain thirty-four hun- 
dred yards—or nearly two English miles 
—of bas-relief, most of them at a height 
of about four feet from the floor, and run- 
ning along the wall in an unbroken row, 
the lower border being on a line with 
the lintels of the windows and doors. 
These decorations are often coarse in 
execution and defective in the details of 
design, but the total impression is nev- 
ertheless strangely pleasing. There are 
long processions of men-at-arms, groups 
of animals and stars—the latter perhaps 
astrological symbols—and countless faces 


(Portraits, our guide called them) in pro-° 


file, some of them distinguished by a tur- 
ban-like head-dress. One of the more 
elaborate groups represents a warrior 
promenading on a row of prostrate bod- 
ies, probably a symbol of royal power if 
not a memorial of a martial triumph. 
Another shows a procession of mutilated 
men, one-legged, armless or entirely dis- 
membered, which our cicerone supposed 
to be a regiment of veterans returning 
from war, but which may possibly have 
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had an allegorical significance. In one 


of the third-story rooms a portion of the 
floor is paved with a coarse mosaic rep- 
senting a battle between light-armed and 
naked giants and warriors of smaller 
stature, but well equiped with a panoply 
of heavy arms. The faces and attitudes 
of the antagonists are well distinguished, 
and the-whole conveys the impression 
of having been suggested by an actual 
occurrence, perhaps an encounter be- 
tween the citizen-soldiers of the ancient 
empire and some savage tribe of the 
northern forests. It has been observed 
that the black marble which is used in 
the composition of these and other mo- 
saics is not found anywhere in Yucatan, 
and must have been brought from Cen- 
tral Mexico, if not from Cuba. 

Before the arrival of the present super- 
intendent this building was infested with 
every possible variety of creepers and air- 
plants: in the basement their growth was 
somewhat checked by.lack of sunshine, 
but in the upper stories they formed a 
continuous tapestry along the walls of 
every apartment, and vestiges of these 
expletive decorations still defy the pru- 
ning-hook of the mayoral, The arm of © 
an idol here and there or the head of 
a long-snouted animal is wreathed with 
leaves like a thyrsus-staff, and many of 
the coarse arabesques around the larger 
retratos are mingled with the delicate 
folioles of a twining grenadilla. With a 
sort of vegetable instinct, most of these 
intruders have pierced the walls at places 
where the convolution of their tendrils is 
favored by a pilaster or the protuberances 
of a bas-relief. 

The next turn of the road leads to the 
plaza, or market-square, a partly-cleared 
field of about sixty acres, offering a view 
of the three largest and most interesting 
buildings in Uxmal—the Casa de las 
Monjas, the Palomal and the Casa del 
Enano. The largest of these—and, in- 
deed, the largest architectural relic of 
our continent—is the Casa de las Monjas, 
the ‘‘ House of the Nuns,”’ so called from 
the vast number of little cell-like apart- 
ments. There are eighty-seven larger 
and half a hundred smaller rooms, be- 
sides extensive corridors and several halls, 
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distributed over a three-story building of 
four wings, which enclose what may have 
been a spacious courtyard, but now re- 
sembles a neglected garden. 

Entering from the north, you pass 
through a gateway supported by pillars 
of enormous thickness, and an inner 
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vestibule that communicates with a broad 
gallery or interior veranda, stone-paved 
and inviting by the grotto-like coolness 
of its shady recesses. The builders of 
this city were not acquainted with the 
keystone arch, but formed their vaults 
by overlapping stones, held in place by 


SOUTH WALL OF CASA DE LAS MONJAS. 


the weight of the superstructure and cov- 
ered with a large slab or with lintels of 
wood, the latter being found over every 
door and window whose horizontal di- 
ameter exceeds two feet. The wood used 
for these lintels is of iron toughness and 
texture, and has been identified with a 
species of lignum-vite that is found in 


the mountains of Guatemala, but nowhere 
in Yucatan or Eastern Mexico. From 
the middle of the first flight of steps up- 
ward the walls are decorated with glaring 
pictures, checkered and polychromatic 
like a collection of butterflies, though a 
pale carmine and a brilliant golden yel- 
low predominate. Frescoes the mayo- 
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ral calls them, but the process of their 
production seems to have involved a 
preliminary plastering of the walls with 
a grayish - brown substance that makes 
an effective foil for the brighter tints, and 
the employment of a very durable varnish 
that would explain the freshness and the 
metallic lustre of some of the colors. On 
the second floor the cells begin, and mo- 
nopolize the two larger wings of that sto- 
ry. Few of them are provided with more 
than one aperture, either a door commu- 
nicating with the corridor or a window 
opening upon the outer gallery, their av- 
erage size being five yards square by four 
high. Many cells in the second story are 
paved with polished and variegated mar- 
ble slabs, while the walls opposite the en- 
trance are covered with pictures; and if 
the dwelling was a nunnery the convent 
rules cannot have been very ascetic, the 
character of these retratos being decided- 
ly secular—so much so, indeed, that some 
of the artists must have belonged to what 
poor Southey called the “Satanic School.” 
The windows are festooned with rock-ivy 
and grenadilla-vines with small red pipe- 
flowers, and in one of the lower rooms 
an abeto-bush, a species of juniper, has 
forced its way through the masonry of 
the floor and of a sort of stone bench 
near the window, rising from the flags 
like a Christmas tree from a table. 

All the cornices and window-sills of 
these countless chambers, all the bal- 
ustrades of the long galleries and the 
balconies overhanging the court, are or- 
namented with bas-relief figures, colored 
stuccoes and sculptured mosaic, carved 
with an unrivalled richness and variety 
of detail ; and if it is true that a portion 
of the material was brought from a great 
distance, the treasures of a wealthy em- 
pire must have been lavished on the 
Casa de las Monjas. Sefior Escalante, 
an intelligent Mexican architect, esti- 
mates that even with all the raw ma- 
terial on hand the present cost of such 
a building would exceed four million 
piastres, and thinks that the carvings of 
some of the larger pillars would employ 
a hardworking statuary for six months. 
Bats are now the only tenants of this 
sculptured Coliseum, since a colony of 
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monos chicos, or Mexican raccoons, that 
had established themselves in the base- 
ment, were ejected by order of the may- 
oral. 

In a grove of mango trees that were 
spared on account of their edible fruit, 
and hardly fifty yards from the Nun- 
nery, stands the Palomal, or “ Dove-cote,” 
a large but plain and artless edifice that 
received its name from the number of 
little niches in the masonry of the inner 
walls which the ready imagination of the 
natives compared to pigeon-holes. Bar- 
on Waldeck believed that the Palomal 
was a prison, but its proximity to a roy- 


-al palace makes it more likely that it was 


a guardhouse and the cellular apartments 
the soldiers’ dormitories, 

Near the front gate of the Palomal 
stands—or rather leans—an obelisk, a 


| large sculptured pillar which the wood- 


cutters discovered in the midst of a thick- 
et of rhexia thorns. South and south- 
west of the Pigeon-house the plain is 
covered with continuous woods, clumps 
of wax-palms waving over dense thick- 
ets of figs and euphorbias that obliterate 
the undulations of the soil and almost 
overarch the valley of the Rio Macoba. 
To a native of the Old World the lux- 
uriance of this vegetation in the neigh- 
borhood of such ruins appears strangely 
anomalous, like tufts of flowers rising 
from a snowbank or a fountain from the 
desert sand. Moreover, the forests of Ux- 
mal do not exhibit the characteristics of 
a spontaneous second growth — dwarfed 
trees and sun-scorched weeds: many of 
the tree-clumps are as gigantic and their 
arcades as leafy as if shade-loving birds 
had been their only inhabitants since the 
birth of the Western continent. - 

As we passed through the mango-cop- 
pice an obstreperous bird of the shrike 
species, that had followed us from the 
Nunnery, perched on a bough in front 
of us, as if resolved to attract our atten- 
tion, and chattered away with a voice 
that expressed indignation as plainly as 
the barking of an enraged cur. 

“There he is again!’ said the Peca- 
dor. “I threwa stone at this same chap 
when I was here last March, and I do be- 
lieve he has been screaming ever since.” 
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“He seems to have his nest in that 
thicket.” 


“No, he does not ‘want strangers to 


come near these buildings at all,”’ said 
the captain: “he will follow you from 
bush to bush if you don’t drive him 
away. El Pregonero (the town -crier) 
our Indians call him.” 


Proceeding southward and upward, we | 


reach the platform of a little hill, and are 
brought face to face with a dome-like pile 
of colossal dimensions, the Casa del En- 
ano, or “‘ House of the Dwarf,” so called 
from the narrowness of the sally - port, 
which is, in fact, a mere loophole in what 
originally may have been the second sto- 
ry, the basement having been buried by 
avalanches of débris that have tumbled 
from the decaying walls. A tower en- 
circled by galleries that contract toward 
the top is the nucleus of this pile, and 
leads to a circular platform of about for- 
ty yards in circumference. The strength 
of this central tower has supported the 
building, but the galleries with their sub- 
structures have collapsed all around, and 
give to the whole the appearance of a 
conical mound covered with a wilderness 
of broken fragments and weeds. Goats, 
and even cows, frequent the slopes of this 
artificial hill, and make their way to the 
very top, where: mountain - breezes and 
patches of rank wall-grass reward them 
for the somewhat arduous ascent. 

The interior of the edifice forms a 
striking contrast to this rustic outside. 
After passing (on all-fours) through the 
loophole above mentioned the visitor 
finds himself in the vestibule of the 
tower-hall, which he enters through a 
portal of pillar-like buttresses. This hall 
seems formerly to have been lighted from 
above, but the wall on the south side is 
now full of cracks and holes, which serve 
as so many windows, but have admitted 
rain as well as sunshine, as attested by a 
considerable pool at the lower end of the 
sloping floor. The wall on the west side 
rises like a terrace or a range of colossal 
Stairs, tier above tier, receding a yard and 
a half after every three yards of eleva- 
tion. The upper tier is a shapeless mass 
of ruins, connected with the ceiling and 
the opposite walls by a network of liana- 
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| coils, some of which have become de- 
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tached with the crumbling stones and 
hang across the hall like tight-ropes in 
a circus-tent. But farther down the ver- 
tical surfaces of the terrace are covered 
with hieroglyphics, while the interme- 


THE TOWN-CRIER. 


diate levels afford seats for a large as- 
sembly of “idols,” as the Spaniards call 
them indiscriminately, though the plural- 
ity of these shapes seems to have been 
suggested by the exigences of symmetry, 
since they reappear at equal intervals 
from a common centre, and may have 
been nothing but architectural extrava- 
ganzas, like the caryatides and griffins 
of our Gothic chapels. The human—or 
rather anthropoid—shapes were idols, 
to judge by their central positions and 
heroic proportions, and some of them are 
as composite, though not quite as mon- 
strous, as the divinities of a Hindoo 
pagoda. 

On a special pedestal about four feet 
above the floor sits a four-armed giant 
with a disproportionately large but not 
altogether repulsive face, and with a 
corselet that resembles the scaly hide of 
a crocodile. Two of his arms are akim- 
bo: the other pair are extended, with the 
palms of the hands down, as if in the act. 
of delivering a benediction. Just above 
him, on the third terrace, stands the semi- 
torso of a youth with a coronet of spikes 
or rays upon his head and a sort of rosa- 
ry wound about his waist. Both his arms 
are broken off at the elbow, but seem to 
have been lifted above his head or to 
have supported a shield, like a similar 
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but smaller statue farther up. The figure 
is supposed to be a symbol of the Chas- 
ca, or evening star, whose statues in the 
old Peruvian temples were distinguished 
by a halo of vertical rays. In the me- 
nagerie of animals and animal fragments 
there are six elephants’ heads, distributed 
in the corners of three successive tiers. 
Whatever they are intended to represent, 
the curled and tapering trunks and pend- 
ent ears are decidedly elephantine, and 
even the small piggish eyes are charac- 
teristic of pachyderms, though it ought to 
be mentioned that the tusks are uniform- 
ly omitted. These heads have caused a 
good deal of curious speculation, since 
even the illiterate Yucatecos know that 
only imported elephants have ever display- 
ed their trunks on this side of the Atlantic. 
Did the fauna of pre-historic Mexico in- 
clude elephants, or had the builders of 
this city preserved traditions of a Trans- 
atlantic fatherland—India, Siam or South- 
ern Africa? Or may it be possible that 
ante-Columbian visitors from the East 
had carried elephants, or the pictures or 
descriptions of such animals, to the West- 
ern World? Quien sabe? But it would 
certainly be curious if unassisted fancy 
had produced such congruous combina- 
tions. 

The hieroglyphics that alternate with 
the sculptured rows are subdivided by 
vertical mouldings at irregular intervals, 
forming longer or shorter quadrangles 
that seem to enclose separate inscriptions. 
Many of these mouldings are.ornamented 
with a sort of arabesque, while the elab- 
orate characters are strongly suggestive 
of an important: meaning. Different re- 
cent visitors have copied such inscrip- 
tions 27 extenso, but it is to be feared 
that their labors have been in vain: the 
key to that picturesque alphabet has been 
lost for ever. 

The ghost-ridden natives give the casas 
a wide berth, but the House of the Dwarf 
is an object of their especial dread. Me- 
zequenho, the Good Spirit, was never 
properly worshipped by the citizens of 
Uxmal, they say; and when the bound- 
ary between his patience and his wrath 
was passed he turned the entire popula- 
tion into stone and confined them in this 
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building. But after sunset the petrified 
assembly revives, and woe to the wight 
that passes the Casa del Enano in a 
moonless night! The north side of the 
building looks, indeed, as fantastic as 
any castle in Fairydom: a lofty dome, 
crowned with a tuft of vegetation not un- 
like a colossal cactus or a gigantic skull 
with a wisp of hair standing on end and 
bristling in the breeze, while the shroud 
of creepers forms a compact mass of fo- 
liage from the middle terrace—z. e. from 
a height of sixty-five feet—to the ground, 
recalling the legend of Dornréschen’s 
Burg circumvallated with a rampart of 
wildering roses. 

South-west of the Casa del Enano there 
are different smaller buildings, too rude 
and artless or too far advanced in decay 
to merit a separate description, though I 
might mention the Casa de la Vieja, the 
“House of the Old Woman,” an ivy- 
mantled, snug little cottage with a bal- 
cony and a single alcove; and the Casa 
Cerrada, or ‘‘Closed House,” a cubic 
mass of masonry without any opening 
whatever—a watch-tower perhaps, or a 
mausoleum. 

Besides these buildings the excavations 
have brought to light a considerable num- 
ber of detached statues, terraces, paved 
courtyards, etc., and some miscellaneous 
objects whose significance is as problem- 
atic as that of the hieroglyphics. There 
are an amphitheatre and an artificial lake, 
both excavated from the solid rock; a 
“tennis-court’’ or gymnasium, paved and 
encircled by a low wall; and a nameless 
rotunda with fragments of carved col- 
umns. On an artificial mound north- 
east of the Casa Cerrada stands a double- 
headed sphinx, twelve feet long and five 
feet high, and a little farther back a six- 
sided nondescript cut from a single block 
and with a polished surface about eight 
feet square. Some American merchants 
from Sisal had the bad taste to christen 
it the “ Altar of Abraham,”’ and the may- 
oral, in commemoration of their visit, 
now Calls it the “ Altar of Abraham Lin- 
coln,”’ which is certainly worse ; but Lin- 
coln is popular in Mexico. 

I have already referred to the open-air 
museum on the river-terrace, where the 
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superintendent has amassed a shipload 
of idols and sculptured tablets. He boasts 
that he has hieroglyphic slabs enough now 
to roof the largest building in Yucatan, 
and.the excavations which are still pro- 
gressing will probably increase his col- 
lection. 

Neither the descent of man nor the 
purpose of the Pyramids is shrouded in 
deeper mystery than the origin of these 
ruins. All we know with certainty. is 
this: that they antedate the advent of 
Columbus by a period which reaches far 
beyond the oldest records and traditions 
of the American aborigines, for that Ux- 
mal was not built by the Aztecs is posi- 
tively demonstrated by architectural and 
archzological evidence, and indirectly by 
the entire absence of local tradition. 

Sefior Simon Escalante of Puebla, who 
has devoted a lifetime to the study of 
Mexican antiquities, adduces a long list 
of technical arguments against the al- 
leged identity of the structure, sculpture 
and system of hieroglyphics of these 
buildings with those of the Peruvians 
and North Mexican temples, of which I 
can quote only a few, and perhaps not 
the most conclusive ones. The Casa 
del Gobernador, the Nunnery and the 
Dome (House of the Dwarf) contain 
columns, entablatures and stuccoes 
which are found nowhere else in Amer- 
ica Relicta; and a careful comparison of 
the hieroglyphic systems of Uxmal and 
Central Mexico has established the fact 
that they bear no more resemblance to 
each other than either bears to those of 
Luxor and Nineveh. Besides, all the In- 
dian temples and palaces from Peru to 
the Rio Gila are dwarfed in comparison 
with the gigantic piles of the Yucatan 
city. The Nunnery alone would furnish 
cut stones enough to reconstruct all the 
castles of the old Mexican capital and 
all her temples, which rarely exceeded 
forty yards in length, and never contain- 
ed more than two stories, if we except the 
teocallis or sacrificial mounds, which were 
simply terraced mud-piles with a super- 
structure of stone slabs or bricks. 

It seems also certain that the founders 
of Uxmal were familiar with the man- 
ufacture and use of metal implements, 
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for their stonework does not present the 
chopped appearance of the Mexican ma- 
sonry, cut with chisels of flint and obsid- 
ian; and to produce the elaborate cor- 
nices and mosaics in the Governor's 
House with such brittle tools would, 
as the Puebla antiquarian expresses it, 
“snap the sinews of human patience.” 

Some of the foundation-walls and ter- 
races in West Uxmal were covered with 
a stratum of vegetable mould which could 
hardly have been formed in less than a 
millennium, even if we allow for the ra- 
pidity of organic development and decay 
in a tropical coast-region, while trees with 
the self- registered record of their age in 
their texture have grown from rubbish- 
mounds where they must have taken 
root before the Spaniards had gained a 
foothold in America or the Visigoths in 
Spain. 

The argument derived from the ab- 
sence of historical records has been met 
with the remark that the Old World too 
has ruins the record of whose origin has 
been lost, not in the cloudland of the 
Dark Ages, but in the confusion of wars 
and conquests of .comparatively recent 
date. But it must not be forgotten that 
all such ruins are the primitive relics of — 
a primitive race, like Stonehenge, the 
Hiinengraber of Westphalia or the cairns 
of Ireland and Western Normandy, while 
the monuments of more civilized nations 
have transmitted, even by oral traditions, 
a record of their construction and destruc- 
tion which can only be obliterated by a 
succession of ages. The traditions of 
Mexico date back to remote centuries 
of the Christian era, but about a vast 
and wealthy city in Western Yucatan 
they are as silent as the annals of the 
Conquistadores. The ruins themselves 
have never betrayed their secret. 

Before the sun went down we mounted 
the Casa del Enano and rummaged the 
pile of broken statues on the upper ter- 
race till the chill of the evening air ad- 
monished us to return to the Barracks. 

““No wonder your Indians believe in 
ghosts,” said the lieutenant when we 
passed a little mound in the open woods. 
“Look up there!—a spectre stalking 
around in broad daylight.” 
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On the mound grazed a horse—the re- 
mains of a horse, I should say, the com- 
ponent parts of the animal’s body being 
reduced to a framework of bones and a 
very thin tegumen of hide and hair—an 
equine skeleton endowed with the facul- 
ty of locomotion. 

“Yes, that’s one of our antiquarian 
curiosities,” said the captain. ‘* Nobody 
knows where he comes from, but we sus- 
pect him of being the identical steed that 
ran away from Balboa in the battle of 
Chiapas, though my father holds that 
he must be one of the Mohammedan 
horses that were rewarded with immortal- 
ity for having carried the Prophet. . We 
call him ‘the oldest inhabitant,’ and he 
was certainly grazing in Uxmal before 
any white man cooked his dinner in the 
casas. There he goes. Precisely at the 
same time every night he walks to his 
stable in the Palomal, and stays there 

sunrise, leaning against the wall with 
his eyes half shut. He sleeps in the 
daytime too: I have found him leaning 
against a tree and pricking up his ears 
in his dreams. I wonder what he hears? 
He might tell us ; something about Uxmal 
if he could talk. 

“Do you ever feed him ?”’ : 

“Oh, he finds all the feed he wants— 
he generally stays around the western 
casas — but it puzzles us all to explain 


where he gets his water from. We never |. 


saw him at the creek: he must know the 
whereabouts of a spring which nobody 
else has discovered yet.” 

Returning to the Quartel, we found a 
good supply of firewood in one of the 
upper rooms, Where a broken alcove had 
been fashioned into a sort of chimney, 
and the captain promised to get us a few 
extra blankets, as the cool night wind 
threatened to degenerate into a regular 
borasso, or “‘norther,” which here often 
follows upon a heavy rain. It has been 
said that the strain of a harp ranks first 
among the acoustic aids to inspiration, 
but it is more certain that, to a North- 
lander’s ear at least, no other sound in the 
infinite scale of Nature and art is more 
promotive of domestic comfort than the 
music of a good crackling wood-fire. As 


soon as the recess of our alcove rescund-. 
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ed with that hyperborean anthem we felt 
at home, and soon all earthly cares were 
merged i in the pleasant occupation of re- 
newing the supply of fuel from time to 
time. 

- The mayoral sent us a basketful of 

parce and plantains, excusing himself 
with the state of the weather and of his 
rheumatic knee, but Captain Luiz return- 
ed in person, and, having met our mozo 
in the basement, complimented us on our 
success in overcoming the national prej- 
udice of that youth. “As a rule, their su- 
perstition is incurable,’” said he. “When 
we went to work on the western casas our 
laborers would rather forego their dinner 
and their siesta than enter the buildings 
after dark. Their ghost-horror over- 
comes every other kind of fear: they 
would sooner make a circuit through a 
panther - jungle than take a short cut 
through the haunted ruins.” 
- “That seems to account for their reti- 
cence. Don’t you think they have known 
something about this place before its so- 
called discovery by the whites ?” 

“I am quite sure of it. They have 
known it all along, and would have kept 
the secret for another century or two. 
And even without any superstitious mo- 
tive.” 

“Why, what other reason could on 
have to conceal it?” 

“T don’t know; but the matter is this: 
you and I would certainly see twenty 
reasons for zo¢ concealing it, but if an 
Indian could see any of them is a differ- 
ent question. You know, perhaps, what 
word our old official. records used in re- 
ferring to the Indians: gente sin razon 
—creatures devoid ofreason. Their cha- 
racter may have changed since the Con- 
quest, but so much is certain: some hu- 
man attributes seem to have become ex- 
tinct in their natures: desire of knowledge, 
for instance, and sympathy with the in- 
tellectual pursuits of others. If a Yuca- 
tan Indian should discover Paradise or 
the Fountain of Eternal Youth, or if a 
confiding spirit had betrayed the secret 
of futurity, he would neither say a word 
about it nor take any personal interest 
in the matter. The wants of these peo- 
ple are purely animal—-food and drink 
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‘town,’ as our peons call it— nothing 
but low walls and débris of rough-hewn 
stones—and we ascertained that among 
the old Indians of the neighboring settle- 


and a liberal share of rest. If they have 
any ideas above that, they certainly do 
not express them in words. You may 


have noticed that yourself: could you 
ever interest them in your 
botanical collections ?”” 

“Only in the digestible 
varieties: they do notcare 
much for scientific curi- 
osities.”” 

“Not one straw. I had 
a curious illustration of 
that a year ago, when I 
was out badger - hunting 
with one of our peons 
one evening. Two miles 
south - west of the Nun- 
nery there is an artificial 
lake about a furlong 
across and some forty 
feet deep, and just when 
we passed it we heard a 
loud splash in the pond 
right behind us, as if 
somebody had struck the 
water with the broadside 
of a heavy oar. Alliga- 
tors are unknown in this 
part of the state, and ‘no 
large fish were ever seen 
in that pond; and to this 
day I have not the least 
idea what it was or pos- 
sibly could have been; 
but my astonishment was 
still greater when I look- 
edat my Indian : the brute 
had not even turned his head, but trudged 
on with the unconcern of the most stupid 
quadruped, for a dog would at least have 
stopped and pricked his ears.” 

“It’s a wonder how the ancestors of 
such animals could build a city like this.” 

“Tt puzzled me confoundedly,” said 
the captain, “but I have now reasons to 
suspect that they were no relations of 
theirs at all. They belonged to a dif- 
ferent race.” 

“Toltecs? or what is your private 
theory ?” 

“T am no scholar, sefior: I can only 
tell you how the Indians themselves have 
led me to my conclusion. There are no 
large ruins in the western suburbs of the 


A DISAPPOINTED TREASURE-HUNTER. 


ments this part of Uxmal goes by the 
name of the At’acegual, the ‘Indian 
Town,’ but the eastern portion they call 
the ‘Main City’ — El Huasacmal —and 
that’s whence the word Uxmal is de- 
rived. Who inhabited that ‘main city’ 
is more than I can tell, for it seems that 
the ancestors of our Indios had to live in 
a pariah suburb. M’acegual is the native 
word for a Mayo Indian. Up in the Si- 
erra de Macoba, where white men have 
hardly ever been seen, there is a plateau 
they call the Campo de Rota, the ‘ Field 
of Defeat ;’ and in districts where our 
priests do not watch them they celebrate | 
a festival about the end of September 
under the name of the ‘ Week of Deliv- 
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erance.’ So far as I know, they cannot 
pretend to have been delivered from us 
or the Spaniards in that week. And as 
you came up the river from Don Cor- 
tina’s place you may have noticed the 
large quarry on the right-hand side of 
the cafion. That quarry goes by a name 
which our peons tell us means a Ma- 
tanza, the ‘man-killery,’ as if they had 
been worked near to death there, cutting 
stone—probably for the same foreign gen- 
tlemen who inhabited the ‘ main city.’” 

“Don’t you think your excavations will 
bring something to light that may solve 
the puzzle ?” 

“T hardly think so. The holes and 
cellars have been rummaged pretty thor- 
oughly. We found a large skeleton two 
years ago, and some English gentlemen 
told us it might help to settle the race- 
question ; but it has been in Sisal these 
last ten months, and it does not appear 
that they can make anything of it, ex- 
cept that the bones seem larger than 
those of ‘any living Yucateco. There 
has been a good deal of private digging 
going on here, our neighbors tell me, but 
most of the explorers were treasure-hunt- 
ers, and that business has declined for 
want of encouragement. One poor dev- 
il thought his fortune was made when he 
found a big earthenware box in the cellar 
of the Palomal, but when he got it open 
it proved to be full of skulls and knuckle- 
bones, mixed with sand and a sort of yel- 
low brickdust. . Our. Indians speak of a 
time when their forefathers used to dig 
up iron swords and spearheads from the 
débris, and have a dim tradition that 
once—long before the Spaniards came— 
a body of armed men landed at Cape 
Penasco, twenty miles south of Campeche, 
marched to Uxmal by following the ridge 
of the mountains, and removed a great 
mass of plunder from one of the build- 
ings where it had lain concealed under 
the stone slabs of the floor.” 

“If you understand their language or 
have a Spanish-speaking peon, you ought 
to collect such traditions.” 

“TI do, but few of them are worth re- 
peating. ‘There is no lack of legends, of 
course: for instance, the tradition of the 
Indian hunter who crossed the Rio Ma- 


coba before sunrise one morning, and 
heard a sound of merry music when he 
approached the Casa de las Monjas, and, 
crouching behind a tree, saw a number 
of young men step from the ruins before 
long and pass within a few yards of his 
tree with garlands on their necks and 
guitar-like instruments in their hands, as 
if they were returning from a nocturnal 
fandango; but the starlight was too dim 
to see where they went to. Indian ghosts 
are more sensitive than ours: they can- 
not stand moonlight any more than sun- 
shine. Have you ever heard of the 7e- 
bosada ?” 

“Some female spook, I suppose 

“Yes, it means the veiled woman, the 
lady with the hood—a sort of female ~ 
Bluebeard who entices unwary young 
men to out-of-the-way places and mas- 
sacres them after a very short flirtation. 
In the Cerro de Sacrificios, twelve miles 
east from here, the. Indians say that one 
of her intended victims was saved by the 
timely rising of the moon. He recognized 
her by her gleaming teeth, but instead of 
betraying any fear he flattered her in the 
most amiable way, and told her so many 
diverting stories that she missed her chron- 
ological calculations. They were walking 
up hill arm in arm, due west by good 
fortune, he stealing an occasional look 
at the sky, while he managed to keep 


her from turning her head till they reach- 


ed the summit, when he suddenly stop- 
ped and pointed to the east. ‘ Look, mi 
amante,’ said he, ‘who comes there with 
a white cap!’ She turned, saw the ris- 
ing moon and vanished with a horrible 
shriek.” 

The captain rose and walked toward 
the window. ‘That reminds me I ought 
to vanish myself,” said he: ‘‘the moon is 
up, and I guess I can find my way home 
without a lantern. The sky is quite clear: 
it’s going to be cold to-night.” 

“Yes,” said the mozo, “we had better 
keep our fire going. Wait: I’m going to 
fetch that big log we left in the basement 
where we cooked our dinner.” 

“It’s your own fault, captain,” laughed 
the Pecador: “that ghost-story of yours 
will cost you a pretty lot of firewood, 
don’t you see? Our poor Indian wants 
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an excuse for keeping up a light all night, 
so your spooks can’t get the better of 
him.” 

We were not the first travellers who 
had camped in this palace of unknown 
kings, or whose witch-expelling smoke 
had ascended through the chimney: in 
the alcove of an adjoining room we found 
a large heap of wood-ashes and broken 
bottles the next morning, and between 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions the stone 
tablets on the south wall of the Quartel 
bore the less interesting but more legible 
signatures of the Messrs. Smith, Brown 
and Schultze. Around some of the tab- 
lets the cement seemed to have been 
chopped off with a hatchet, but if some 


inquisitive barbarian had tried to remove. 


them his attempt had been foiled by their 
thickness and the resistance of the sur- 
rounding masonry. On the east side the 
third story of the building has been made 
accessible by means of iron spikes driven 
into the wall at handy intervals, and in 
a corner of the basement we found the 
remains of a rude scaffold which a vis- 
itor from Sisal had constructed for the 


purpose of photographing the inscription |. 


over the front portal, Some English offi- 
cers who had rusticated here for a couple 
of weeks went to the trouble of copying 
the entire fagade of the Casa de las Mon- 
jas, a sculptured chronicle of many chap- 
ters; but I contented myself with making 
a drawing of the best preserved side of 
the above-mentioned limestone obelisk, 
which is almost covered with emblems 
and iconographs, 

The Indians stick to the belief that the 
inscriptions will ultimately be deciphered 
and reveal the hiding-place of the Zsoro 
del regote—the treasure of the Great King 
—that lies buried somewhere in a stone 
chest, and may perhaps be resurrected 
by a learned Indian, a mail-carrier or a 
parish clerk, though they have a sore 
misgiving that the erudite foreigners will 
be beforehand with them. 

But it is extremely probable that nei- 
ther red-skin nor pale-face will ever dis- 
turb the royal treasury, for the ablest 
American archeologists and philologists 
have resigned themselves to the convic- 


tion that the hieroglyphics of Uxmal will 
Vor. XXV.—26 
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remain what they are now—a book with 
seven seals. Even if another Champol- 
lion should discover a key to the alpha- 
bet, he would be confronted by a further 
and more insuperable difficulty, for, like 
the parrot of the Orinoco mentioned in 
Humboldt's travels, these inscriptions 
speak the language of an extinct tribe— 


OBELISK OF UXMAL. 


a language that has outlived its inter- 
preters. The buildings themselves, in- 
deed, are symbols of a more manifest 
significance, and proclaim in a language 
which cannot be misunderstood that East- 
ern Mexico was not always a land of wild 
woods and thatched wigwams; but of the 
builders not even the nominis umbra is 
left. Like the rock-skeletons of an earlier 
world, the walls of their houses have re- 
mained, but all that is perishable about 
the works and the memory of a nation— 
their name, their fame, their language 
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and every trace of their influence—has 
been obliterated for ever. The havoc of 
war and the blight which the decay of 
a large city entails on the surrounding 
country have left no vestige in the neigh- 
borhood of their ruins; a forest - vegeta- 
tion which seems to date its origin from 
the dawn of creation covers their battle- 
grounds, their highways and their for- 
saken fields: the malady of civilization 
has been thoroughly cured. The ghosts, 
too, have been laid, the avenging spirits 
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that haunt the burial-places of murder- 
ed Eastern nations: there are no robbers 
in Yucatan ; the harmless natives seem to 
belong to one of those elder races which, 
like the autochthones of Egypt and India, 
have bent before successive storms of con- 
quest and survived them all. Their as- 
sailants have fulfilled their doom in mu- 
tual destruction, and the abandoned ruins 
have been reconciled with Nature, in 
whose hands a tomb becomes a temple 
of peace. FELIX L. OSWALD. 
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ELL, where next ?” 


This query was propounded by my atin 
alter ego as we sat upon the low-browed porch 
of a fisherman's paradise among the sand- 
dunes of an island of the Middle New Jersey 
coast. The winds slept, the surf was all but 
pulseless. We were indolently content and 


comfortable, save 


that the dread hum of the mosquito was 
heard through the still eventide, and ac- 
counted for certain energetic gyrations of 
the arms and shakings of the head which 
had, from constant practice, grown to be 
almost involuntary. Had this small pest 
been, through any unforeseen means, 
driven from his environment of our isl- 
and, the probability is that we might 
have dozed the summer through, and— 
these pages would never have been writ- 
ten; which is another link in the chain 


A BIT OF GEOLOGY. 


of evidence that all creatures, even mos- 
quitos, are created for a purpose. 

“Well, where next?’ repeated my 
companion, 

“To the mountains, I suppose. That's 
the fashion, you know.” 

“Then let’s constitute ourselves excep- 
tions to the fashion. I’ve got an idea.” 

My congratulations upon the discovery 
were wasted, for my alter ego had already 
vanished. Returning anon with a com- 
prehensive pocket-map of New York 
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State; he spread it out upon the floor, 
smoothed its wrinkled squares and trav- 
elled with his dexter fore finger twice 
across the commonwealth. Along the 
southern tier he went, from Orange coun- 
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ty to Chautauqua, thence skirting the 
margin of Lake Ontario, and on through 
Jefferson, Lewis and Herkimer counties, 
waltzing among the Adirondacks, then 
down to Saratoga, taking a tangent to 


TAUGHANNOCK LANDING.. 


Utica, and caroming, so to speak, upon 
Syracuse. 

“That's about what I took in last sea- 
son. Suppose we drop into the middle 
of the subject?” 

Now his finger rested thoughtfully upon 
Ithaca: ‘I’m inclined to think we should 
find this section interesting.” Then all 
four fingers touched the paper and swept 
across several counties which are bisect- 
ed by the pod-like forms of the lakes 
resting among the hills of Central New 
York: “ Here’s a baker’s dozen of lake- 
lets, big and little, inlaid like silver upon 
the rich topography of the Empire State 
—waters which have gathered in the 


dimples upon Nature’s face, reservoirs 
of the uplands, sending unfailing tribute 
into Ontario and the Chesapeake alike ; 
for these lakes crown the ‘divide,’ and 
some of them are so deep and so trou- 
bled by the north wind that they never 
freeze. You'll fall in love with them at . 
this season. Deep glens serrate their 
slopes, plashing waters leap down in a 
creamy delirium of haste to fill their 
brims: the vine and the peach are on 
all the hills, and prodigious trout lurk 
in the translucence of their depths.” 

My alter ego was rapidly becoming 
poetic and unreliable. 

“That's enough : I'll go,” I said. 
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Three days later we were established at 
Ithaca, which classic little town nestles 
partly in the valley and partly up the 
hillside, where it can get a good look at 
Cayuga Lake as it recedes into the per- 
spective of its bordering heights. 

Beyond a general purpose of explora- 
tion, we made no plans, preferring to 
drift from day to day, content with the 
grist of fact or fancy each sun might 
bring to our journalistic mill, We. had 
learned through experience that the 
choicest tidbits for a portfolio or note- 
book are best found by intuition and 
accident, rather than by obedience to 
the pointings of wayside guide-boards. 

Throughout August and September we 
loitered, and then found our proposed task 
but half complete. We had circled the 
margins of three lakes, Cayuga, Seneca 
and Keuka, finding frequent welcome be- 
side the camp-fires of new-made friends, 
and discovering everywhere undreamed- 
of beauties. 

If the reader will consult such a map 
as that which determined ‘our visitation, 
he will observe that the general tendency 
of things aqueous in this region is nearly 
north and south, or rather in a form of 
radiation having for a common axis the 
indentation of Sodus Bay upon Lake On- 
tario. Oneida Lake lies but a few degrees 
divergent from a line running east and 
west; Cayuga and Seneca are almost 
perpendicular; while Canandaigua, on 
the west, leans decidedly toward the 
rising sun. 

The railroads too—and their name is 
legion—all run up and down the map, 
excepting the two great binders upon or 
near the opposite ends of the lakes, the 
Erie and the Central. The devious trail 
of the first-named suggests something of 
the difficulties met and overcome by its 
projectors when laying their course across 
the vertical ridges which, stretching north- 
ward, hem and divide the waters. Some 
of these tributary railways skirt the even 
margins of the lakes for many miles, giv- 
ing the traveller charming glimpses of 
semi- amphibious villages set upon nar- 
row shelves of alluvium at the water’s 
edge, and revealing car-window vig- 
nettes of speeding steamers or slowly- 
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moving convoys of canal-boats. Others 
reach away through the populous agri- 
cultural townships of Cayuga, Seneca, | 
Yates and Ontario counties, binding the 
lakes together; while all over the map 
are the delusive dotted lines of prom- 
ised additions to the present facilities 


for travel. 


A few of the minor lakes are accessible 
only by turnpike, but all are navigated 
by steam-craft, which, upon the larger 
sheets, attain to the dignity of regularly- 


established lines, running staunch and 


handsome boats, and connecting at their 
termini with railroads affording speedy 
egress into the outer world. For in- 
stance, one may leave Philadelphia in 
the evening, breakfast in the cabin of a 
steamer traversing Cayuga or Seneca 
Lake, dine upon the line of the New 
York Central, and take supper at Ni- 
agara or Buffalo. 

To sit upon, the upper deck of one of 
these boats, or, if we are so favored, in 
the wheel-house beside the pilot, and 
watch with a field-glass the unfolding 
beauties of headland, vale and hillside, 
is an inexhaustible pleasure, and, how- 
ever often the route is traversed, some 


.new attraction will always be found, en- 


hanced for the occasion, perhaps, by the 
changeful conditions of the atmosphere. 
The varieties of weather found here are 
sufficiently diverse to suit all tastes, and 
remind one of Mark Twain’s descrip- 
tion of the vagaries of the New England 
climate. The morning papers may bring 
us glad assurance that the weather prom- 
ised for the lower lake-region upon a giv- 
en day is “clear, cooler and first-rate for 
picnics,” or words to that effect. We are 
not exactly certain as to our location in 
weather-bureau classification, so we take 
a look at the bill of fare for the Middle 
States. “Lower temperature, clear, with 
seraphic intentions upon the part of the 
rain-sprites,’”— such are the deductions 
plainly to be made. I average the two 
reports, and start out upon a sketching- 
tour for the day. Unhappy, inconclusive 
old Probs! Confusion worse confounded 
meets all your calculations for this lat- 
itude. The lake may rest beneath the 
spell of a perfect calm at one end, while 
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Boreas is raising a regular tempest in a 
teapot at the other. I never sat down 
within the shadows of a promontory and 
prepared to make a study in detail of the 
scene before me that a shower did not 
presently come whipping around the cor- 
ner, deluging my paint-box and tablets, 
and go speeding away just ahead of a 


swift bar of sunlight sent in pursuit. The 
fact seems to be, that these gorges—which 
are deepest at their southern extremity 
—catch every errant breezelet and low- 
drifting rain-cloud, dragging them from 
whatever course by means of an aérial 
undertow along the valleys and over the 
lakes, loosing them when the hills are 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


passed, when they are caught by the 
prevailing currents and borne away. 

An old fisherman, a type of a numer- 
ous class upon these shores, summed up 
the whole subject as follows : ‘‘ Wa-al, ye 
can’t gin’rally tell. Mostly, when I thinks 
it’s goin’ to blow it gits as still as ye ever 
see; and then agin, when I sez ‘It'll be 
quiet like,’ in half an hour it'll git up a 
bobble too rough to live.” 

Behold us now, upon a bright and ex- 
ceptionally even-tempered afternoon of 
August, hard at work 'neath the low-dip- 


ping branches of the overshadowing trees 
bordering Cayuga Lake. Our heels, as 
we recline at full length, are just out of 
reach of the water’s swish as it makes 
drowsy music upon the gravel. We have 
beguiled a photographer, by means of 
fair words and unctuous praise, into cap- 
turing the perspectives which otherwise 
must needs have been sketched, and so 
we are permitted to drop into a channel 
of thought, laboriously substantial at first 
in its woof,*but rapidly running into the 
flimsy, insufficient stuff from which dreams 
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are made. Curiously, too, the dreamy 
meshes catch and hold before the men- 
tal vision such tough and unusual terms 
as ‘The Devonian Epoch,” “The Palz- 
ozoic Era,” ‘‘ The Cretaceous and Lower 
Silurian Era,” and a great many more 
of the same sort. I awake to discover 
my alter ego reading aloud from a work 
upon geology. 

“Geology!” Happy thought! I had 
wellnigh forgotten the matter. Even as 
he reads I turn and pick up a slaty flake 
bearing the impress of tiny shells, whose 
tenants were so unhappy as to have ex- 
isted in the remote ages when the world 
was new and plastic. 

My alter ego continues his reading: 
“The general conformation of the sur- 
face of this vicinity I believe to have been 
determined previous to the commence- 
ment of the glacial movement and dur- 
ing the slow emergence of the land from 
an enveloping ocean. The appearance 
of the hilltops, with the marked parallel- 
ism of intervening valleys, would indi- 
cate erosive action of waves rather than 
of currents. The language of Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock aptly describes, and at 
the same time suggests an explanation 
of just such cases: ‘If the crest of a 
mountain is crossed by parallel valleys 
of different heights, evidently eroded, the 
presumption is that the denudation was 
accomplished mainly by oceanic action, 
by the flux and reflux waves and tides 
during the upheaval of the land.’ 

“As the land gradually rose, the water 
draining off the northern surface of the 
country eroded those fiords characteris- 
tic of upper latitudes, and which afford 
proof of the believed elevation. Such I 
conceive to have been the origin of many 
of the valleys which are now occupied by 
the numerous north-and-south lakes of 
Central New York. 

“Nearly all the many lakes of Central 
New York occupy what are in reality the 
bottoms of deep ravines, and their no- 
table parallelism in a general north-and- 
south direction has been the subject of 
frequent comment. 

“Below are the present surface-levels 
and depths of several, as aceurately as I 
am able to obtain the figures: 
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Depth. present bottom. 
; 500 feet. 


100 
50 


Elevation 
above tide. 


Canandaigua. . . 668 feet. 
Crooked (Keuka) . 718 ‘‘ 


Skaneateles.. . . 540 “ 
Onondaga .. . . 369 “ goo 


“‘A glance shows the great differences 
between Seneca and Cayuga Lakes and 
the others, both as to absolute elevation 
(excepting only Onondaga) and depres- 
sion of the bottom. Lake Erie at its 
deepest only reaches a point 250 feet 
above tide-level; Lake Ontario descends 
to just about ocean-level; while Lakes 
Michigan, Huron and Superior vary from 
300 to 400 feet delow. Thus by compar- 
ison we see that these narrow lakes— 
Seneca and Cayuga—nowhere over three 
or four miles in breadth, occupy gorges 
which pierce the earth’s crust to an al- 
most equal depth with the greatest lakes. 
The present bottoms (which must have 
been more or less elevated by the depo- 
sition of detritus) being considerably be- 
low that of Lake Ontario, also indicates 
that the flow of water was toward the 
south.” * . 

Further matter tended to prove that the 
action of water in the formation of these 
ravines was supplemented by the eroding 
effects of glaciers moving southward, and 
depositing all: over the region great boul- 
ders peculiar in composition to the far 


‘North, and that upon the recedence of 


this mer de glace these ravines were heap- 
ed with great masses of ice and snow, 
which at a later era melted and formed 
this and other such fresh-water lakes. 

Our photographer has long ago folded 
his tent, so we take up a part of his kit 
and betake ourselves to the landing, in 
time for the evening boat to Ithaca. 

It is a matter of genuine satisfaction to 
the lover of aboriginal nomenclature that 
the Indian names are still allowed to rest 
upon these lakes—that while the remorse- 
less college graduate of a few generations 
ago was unhappily permitted to wander 
with surveying instrument through Cen- 
tral and Western New York, scattering 
broadcast upon township and hamlet the 


* Notes upon the Geological History of Cayuga and 
Seneca Lakes. By Charles W. Foote, A. M. 
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names known in Greek and Roman clas- 
sics, he forgot to rechristen the lakes, and 
so we still have the liquid titles of which 


“Canandaigua,” “Onondaga” and “Onei- : 


da” are neat examples. Even Crooked 
Lake has recently returned to its original 
title of “ Keuka,” signifying ‘‘ bended el- 
bow.” 

The historic and legendary wealth of 
the lake-region is considerable. Evi- 
dence is not wanting to prove the exist- 
ence in remote ages of a race of men of 
superior warlike intelligence. Near the 
city of Elmira ancient fortifications are 
still visible, placed with as much skill, 
considering the nature of the weapons 
employed in pre-historic battles, as any 
modern military engineer might wish. 


after they were worsted by the more pow- 
erful Adirondacks. The first settlement 
was located upon Seneca River. Here, 
a few years later, was formed a league, 
offensive and defensive, between the Ir- 
oquois, Onondagas, Oneidas, Mohawks 
and Senecas. O-nun-da-ga means “upon 
the hills ;” Onezda signifies “ granite peo- 
ple;” Mohawk and Seneca indicate re- 
spectively “the possessors of the flint” 
and the “great hill-people.” The mod- 
ern orthography of these words corre- 
sponds but remotely with the original, 
and is, in most cases, a corruption of 
a combination of monosyllables strung 
upon a series of hyphens. 

But a few miles from Ithaca, on the 
left of the lake going south, the famed 


Who was the Vauban that planned these 
and many other such remains, and what 
was the occasion of their construction, 
must ever remain provoking mysteries. 

The Iroquois appeared among the lakes 
about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, having fled from near Montreal 


FISHING AT GENEVA. 


Taughannock Falls plunge into a deep 
gorge, forming the highest waterfall in 
the State of New York. The name is of 

Delaware origin, and stands engrafted 

alone in this region of former Iroquois 

domination. It preserves the memory 

of the young Delaware chief Taughan- 
nock, who had penetrated thus far into the 
land of his enemy with a small but deter- 
mined band of braves, and was, with his 
followers, slain in battle at this point, the 
bodies being thrown into the gorge.- 

The prevailing condition of things at 
Ithaca is up-hill. The finer portion, com- 
prising the residences, is well up a steep 
slope, while the business section appears 
to the unprejudiced beholder to have slid 
to its convenient level from the hills. It 
is a long climb to the Cascadilla, a no- 
table structure perched beside a deep and 
unsuspected glen, where leaps the little 
creek of the same fanciful name, and still 
beyond, quite a walk by a winding road, 
to the campus upon which the buildings 
of Cornell University are placed. 
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No other American college—not even 
that at Easton — offers a view so entirely 
restful and in keeping with the contem- 
plative influences which hover about in- 
stitutions for the higher forms of study. 


Set among groups of giant pines, at the 


cap of a knoll commanding the entire 
scene, is the residence of the absentee 
president, now doing ministerial duty for 
the nation in Germany. From this spot 


stitution where any per- 
son may be taught any 
study,” is indicative of 
the character of the university. A no- 
ticeable peculiarity is the entire gravity 
and decorum existing between the sexes, 
young men and women being educated’ 
side by side with noapparent censorship 
over their demeanor. When speaking 
of lady -students all reference to sex is 
dropped, and oddly enough it sounds at 
first, no doubt, to the dignified Miss Brown 
to hear herself mentioned as ‘“‘ Brown the 
Freshman” or “ Brown of ’79.”" It should 
be mentioned, too, in honor of Ithaca, that 
among all her crags and ravines I have 
not yet stumbled upon a single “ Lover's 
Leap.” 

One turns involuntarily from a con- 
templation of the collegiate buildings to 
admire the expansive view spread out 
like a great painting in the valley below. 
The setting sun gilds each salient point 
of spire and dome, touching lovingly the 
treetops which mark the course of the 
avenues. The lake gleams away to the 
right, clear and sharp to its darkening 
edge, and a little inlet winds through the 
marsh to meet it. Boats are out in num- 
bers, and yonder speeds the college crew. 
An enthusiastic professor tells me he 


the ground slopes gently to the edge of 
the campus, where several picturesque © 
cottages, erected by professors, are lo- 


‘cated. Intermediate are the great build- 


ings of the university. Massive, ornate 
and graceful, all have been reared within 
the past twelve years, and chiefly through 
the munificence of Ezra Cornell. The 
motto engrossed in expression of Mr. 
Cornell’s desire, ‘“‘I would found an in- 


thinks he can afford to pay a hundred 
dollars or so extra to have rooms upon 
the western side of the Cascadilla for 
the sake of the valley and the sunsets; 
and perhaps, too, the professional ex- 
chequer is sadly meagre. 

It is but a short ride by rail from Ca- 
yuga Bridge—which marks the northern 
end of the lake—to Geneva at the foot 
of Seneca Lake. Wharves, warehouses 
and dépéts border the crescent formed 
by the end of the lake. But little traffic 
is visible along the water-front. The piers 
and sheds are time-worn and silent, for 
the railroads have taken the freights and 
driven out of existence the argosies 
which once floated here. The formerly 
important Chemung Canal, leading south- 
ward from Watkins, and opening a chan- 
nel of trade through the Susquehanna and 
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Lehigh valleys to the seaboard, is choked 
up. Its frequent locks are falling in, and 
its waters have gone perchance to irrigate 
other stocks in this fated secondary sys- 
tem of communication. There are some 
who dream of a ship-canal connecting 
Seneca Lake with Ontario. That the 


project will ever take more tangible form 
may well be doubted. 

Geneva, despite her maritime bereave- 
ment, is an active village, and one of a 
number of towns in the lake-region which 
would in other States take on the dignity 
of corporations. The leading pursuit is 
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found in the extensive nurseries, which 
vie with those of Rochester. Main street, 
skirting the verge of the bluff toward the 
south, is bordered by mansions often 
stately, and always luxurious, set among 
the shadows of drooping elms. Open- 
ing vistas out upon the water, where the 
swift passenger- boats go and come, it 
affords a drive unsurpassed within the 
boundaries of the State. Far out in the~ 
lake sits the breakwater, as though it 
had broken away from shore and strand- 
ed there. It is capped at the farther end 
by a dilapidated little lighthouse. Groups 
of boats are moored upon its leeward 
side, and rows of fishermen stand along 
its edge. Genevese modes of fishing are 
peculiar, and not unlike those adopted 
by drum-fishers along the New Jersey 
coast. The spoon, supplemented by a 
small sinker, is whirled rapidly around 
the head and sent far out into the water. 
Time is allowed for it to sink a few feet, 
when it is hauled in with sufficient speed 
to give the swivel full play. Many pick- 
erel and bass are caught in this way, but 
the chances of losing a fish are greater 
than from a boat, and there is no room 
for scientific handling. 

“Six o’clock, sah! Boat goes in "bout 
half ’n hour.” 

No time for breakfast: we will get that 
upon the steamer. We dress hastily and 
march double-quick to the landing, and, 
promptly enough to suit the most punc- 
tual of travellers, we are off. Now the 
lake widens and grows through the lift- 
ing mists of the night. Early fishers 
are out catching their breakfast, and the 
smoke of matutinal fires rises in slender 
columns from the camps. Camping is a 
most popular institution with the people 
of near towns during the warmer months ; 
and these lakes offer temptations to out- 
of-door life beyond ordinary powers of 
resistance. Deeply indenting the shores 
are frequent glens, through which an al- 
luvium has poured and projected in long 
lips of rich soil far into the waters ; and 
upon these fine groves of oaks and elms 
have grown, while the water deepens 
gradually from the margin. Many such 
points have been cleared of underbrush 
and offer excellent places for gypsying. 
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Going into camp has its humorous fea- 
tures, which, to the appreciative and phil- 
osophical mind, more than counterbal- 
ance the thousand and one small worries 
of the occasion. The grotesque proces- 
sion taking its way along the dusty road, 
filing solemnly behind the one-horse cart, 
which contains the heavier zmpfedimenta 
of the party, each individual laden with 
some article 6f domestic utility or com- 
fort; the petulant enumeration of things 
forgotten ; the impatient waiting for sup- 
per while the slices of ham splutter feebly 
in the pan over a fire that obstinately re- 
fuses to burn properly,—these are a few 
features of lakeside life engraven upon 
the memories of hundreds of campers. 
But how quickly such discomforts sink 
into insignificance when we find ourselves 
stretched at last upon the verge of the 
smooth gray beach, tracing fantastic sem- 
blances to things divine in the embers 
of the cheerful breeze - tossed ‘beacon- 
fire! How sweetly then comes the mu- 
sic of fiddle and song across the black 
waters from other camps, where other 
fires leap up joyously responsive to the 
added fuel of our own! The highest 
ambition of the juveniles of the camp 
is found in rearing, upon the outermost 
extremity of the. point, a great pyre of 
driftwood, with perhaps a barrel or so, 
which is fired upon the approach of the 
evening steamboat, casting a lurid glare 
far across the waters, athwart which the 
vague form of the steamer is seen for 
a brief moment, only to vanish into 
the darkness beyond. If perchance the 
helmsman should give the triple salute 
of courtesy in recognition of their enter- 
prise, then is the cup of youthful happi- 
ness full indeed. 

The hammock plays an important part 
in the economy of camp-life. What 
dreamily delightful afternoons may be 
spent sitting wés-d-vis with some conjfi- 
dante, lazily swinging in rhythmic uni- 
son with the influences of the summer 
hour! What glory too is found in the 
mess of freshly-caught bass or trout! and 
what heartfelt regrets are sent after the 
bigger fish “lost in pulling him in”! 
And the sunsets! Such sunsets, at the 
supreme moment when the orb rests just 
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upon the top of the sloping western shore, 
reflected with its panoply of cloudlets, 
each gilded outpost duplicated in the 
still lake! You may see but one such 
in a month of camping, but let that be 
remembered as a glimpse through the 
gates of heaven. 

But now we are voyaging up the lake, 
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and have already passed Lodi and Ovid, 
where the State confines and tenderly 
cares for fifteen hundred insane people 
in buildings large and imposing, upon 
grounds as broad as a ducal estate. 
North Hector, which is next passed, is 
known as the great camp-meeting place 
of the Methodists. ' This, however, is an 


HAMMONDSPORT. 


off year, and the grove, a few rods south 
of the landing, is occupied by a pleasant 
party from Watkins, with whom we sub- 
sequently sup. 

Now our boat turns away to Glenora, 
the most Swiss-like place upon the lake. 
Far above the chasm where Big Stream 
leaps from the glen beyond a railroad 
bridge spans the gap. Vineyards and 
peach-orchards cover the steep ascent, 
and a village is grouped near the water, 
half smothered in verdure. Stopping 
here and there, the boat continues a zig- 
zag course, and reaches Watkins, forty 


miles from the starting-point, in four 
hours or less. Here the chances are that 
we are plunged at once into a whirlpool 
of excursionists. Watkins has within a 
few years attained to the dignity of a 
summering point second only to Niag- 
ara, and is recognized as an orthodox 
stopping - place upon the track of pop- 
ular travel. 

Penn-Yan, at the foot of Lake Keuka, 
would claim the attention of the travel- 
ler, even though it had not the merit of 
being a very pretty village, by the pecu- 
liarity of its title. Whenever I see that 
name I am reminded of an open jack- 
knife, and feel tempted to pick it up and 
close it, lest somebody should be hurt. 
Jumping at a conclusion, I told a con 
fiding fellow-traveller that the name was~ 
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of Welsh origin, and signified “at the 
foot of the waters.” He made a note of 
it. It’s a good thing to have your infor- 
mation all ready for use when you travel 
—‘‘on tap,” as it were. He didn’t seem 
satisfied, however, and asked the con- 
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ductor, who told him that when this re- 
gion was first occupied the population 
was about evenly composed of Pennsyl- 
vanians and Down-Easters—that when a 
settlement had been formed a town-meet- 
ing or something of the sort was held to 
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determine upon a name. A compro- 
mise was effected, after a great deal of 
trouble, by which it was agreed to call 
the place Penn-Yank. Then, a few 
years later, they lost the 4, and left the 
title as it exists. Now, this may be 
the true explanation, but I submit that 
mine is the more picturesque and tak- 
ing of the two in every aspect. 

Keuka is not as large as the lakes 
we have already visited, being but twenty 
miles in length. It takes the form of a 
great two-pronged fork, the northern half 
being divided by a long spur terminating 
in a fine and shapely eminence known 
as Bluff Point. The eastward prong is 
somewhat the longest, and at its very tip 
is the village already referred to, reposing 
in the lap of the hills, whence we take 
our departure upon the Yates, one of sev- 
eral steamers which ply here, for Ham- 
mondsport, at the southern end of the 
lake. 

As the boat steams down the channel 
of the old canal and out past the inlet 
the effect for a little time is much like 
that of the Thousand Isles. This sheet 
of water is two hundred and seventy-one 
feet higher than Seneca Lake, with which 
it was formerly connected by a canal step- 


ping down through twenty-seven locks. 
The difference in altitude seems marked 
in the deeper tintings upon the well-cul- 
tivated hillsides. They bear the brown 
and russet shades of ripe harvests, and red 
squares of stubble show where the buck- 
wheat gleamed like a snowbank but a few 
weeks ago. The corn is stacked, and the 
bright yellow pumpkins peep out from be- 
hind. 

Gnarled and ancient willows shade the 
lowlands, where cattle stand knee-deep 
in water, looking like the kine that Birket 
Foster sketches so well.. Along the shady 
banks of Bluff Point there are many cot- 
tages, generally modest and unpreten- 
tious, but very inviting with their broad 
porches, hammocks and waiting boats. 
The names, too, are eminently sugges- 
tive of summer quiet. ‘Saints’ Rest,” 
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“Sub Rosa,” “ Bitter Sweet” and “ Crib- 
bage Cove” are a few of the titles. 

At Idlewild, a small hotel upon the 
point, the boat is invaded by a bevy of 
misses in the full enjoyment of a week 
or two of camping. They are dressed in 
flannels and light stuffs, with voluminous 
hats twisted into all the forms of coquet- 
tish witchery that straw is capable of as- 
suming. They disappear at the first land- 
ing into the depths of a thicket and the 
maternal arms of one or two pleasant- 
faced chaperones, and our impressible 
comrade is a blighted being for at least 
an hour. He is lifted, however, into 
the seventh heaven of expectant bliss 
a day or so later by the reception of a 
special invitation, “for self and friends,” 
to participate in a “camp-fire” beneath 
the summer moon with those same be- 
witching hats. Alas! that so good an 
eve should have found us, three artistic 
tramps, forced at midnight to take ref- 
uge in a beach-side haymow through the 
machinations of the capricious weather. 
Yet so it was. 

Grove Spring is the most noteworthy 
stopping-point. Here a large proportion 
of the passengers disembark, and others 
supply their places. The wharf is full of 
young people welcoming or bidding good- 
bye to friends, and the porch of the hotel 
above is animated by groups of those who 
drink the sulphur-water welling from the 
spring near by. 

Now we are in the heart of the cham- 
pagne country. For many miles up and 
down the lake, upon Bluff Point and either 
main shore, the vineyards are planted— 
five thousand acres of vines in round num- 
bers. We touch at Urbana, the massive 
buildings projecting from the side of the 
hill, where much of the vast crop is ground, 
squeezed and treated until it issues in 
shapely bottles as native champagne. 
This and the establishment at Pleasant 
Valley near Hammondsport are the lead- 
ing concerns in the business, although an- 
other exists upon the West Branch, and 
there is a large cellar at Severne-upon- 
Seneca. 

The cultivation of the grape upon an 
extensive scale was begun in 1855. It 
rapidly increased to its present import- 
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ance as an industry, and the American 
still wines and champagnes bottled here 
have long since grown into popular favor. 
The soil, which is a clay loam mixed with 
shale, gravel and slate, seems to be ad- 
mirably adapted to grape-growth. The 
vineyards planted on the western margin 
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of the lake, so as to catch the rays of the 
morning sun, are said to thrive best. A 
large and constantly - increasing list of 
varieties is grown, but the greater pro- 
portion is made up of Catawbas, Isabellas, 
Delawares and Ionas. The first-named 
variety represents more than one-half of 
the whole crop, and is certainly the queen 
of grapes. Of the less-favored varieties 
there are more than a score. Some of 
them are thus far but mere experiments, 
and may drop out of sight again. Among 
those established we find the Concords, 
big, dark and luscious; the Hartfords, 
Isabellas and Clintons; then come the 
red varieties, Diana, Walter, Salem and 
Agawam, followed by the white grapes, 
Prentiss, Rebecca, Martha, Lady and 
others. The average yield per acre is 
about three thousand pounds, although 
as much as four tons has been raised 
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upon that space. At Pleasant Valley a 
grower gave me a memorandum show- 
ing that from three-eighths of an acre he 
had picked five thousand two hundred 
and ninety-five pounds, which were sold 
at an average of two and a half cents 
per pound, yielding $132.38. The pro- 
portion of expense for labor upon this 
lot was about $7.50. 

One day a party of a dozen started in 


below. Into this plutonian pit we were 
ushered, taking our way along an alley 
formed by stacks of bottles — thousands 
of them—filled to the cork with the sleep- 
ing spirit of the vine. The great vitreous 
cubes looked as though the withdrawal 
of a single bottle would involve the whole 
mass in a costly wreck; and yet as we 
stood there bottles, two or more of them, 
exploded, and the contents gushed out 
upon the hard stone floor. ‘‘ That’s the 
result of too much fermentation,” said 
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the “big wagon” to explore the inner 
mysteries of a wine-cellar. Two miles 
along happily-named Pleasant Valley we 
held our way until we reached the estab- 
lishment bearing the name of the vale. 
After a few introductory moments each 
novice was handed a tallow dip set in its 
own drippings upon a convenient stick, 
and led on between rows of towering butts 
to a trap revealing the blackness of depths 


the superintendent. ‘“ Now, in this lot 
upon the right you might reckon up eight 
thousand bottles, and there are several of 
these stacks, as you will see. When the 
contents are first bottled the wine is ex- 
cited to fermentation by being placed in 
a room of high temperature for several 
days, while carefully watched lest the 
generation of gases should become too 
powerful. Then it is brought down here, 
and condemned to solitary confinement 
for a long time, say two years, the bot- 
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tles being laid upon their sides. When 
we find the wine becoming refractory 
and breaking the bottles, as you have 
just heard, we give it the shower-bath, 
which effectually checks any further trou- 
ble. So, you see, we have to maintain a 
sort of prison discipline. After this the 
bottles are taken up tenderly, so as to 
avoid disturbing the sediment, and placed 
in the clearing-racks, the corks being 
slightly inclined downward. Each day 
for a month the bottles are shaken with 
a slight rotary motion, and the angle 
of depression increased, until finally the 
whole of the sediment is deposited upon 
the reversed cork. Next comes the ‘ dis- 
‘gorging,’ when the cork is loosed by a 


skilful workman with a report like a pis-. 


tol, care being taken to allow all the sed- 
iment, and as little of the gas as possible, 
toescape. Then the bottle is placed upon 
the ‘dozer,’ a machine which acts as a 
temporary cork, and also as a ‘charger’ 


through which the enriching syrup is in- 


troduced. This syrup, which varies with 
different makers according to taste, is 
made from rock-candy dissolved in wine. 
An ingenious machine, as you will see, 
drives in the cork, which is wired, the 
bottle labelled, the neck tin-foiled, and 
your champagne is ready for you.” 


On an upper floor tons of grapes were 
going through the travail of the crush- 
er, from which they fell in a pulpy mass 
into the ponderous presses below. Now 
a muddy stream of unfermented juice, 
harsh and unpalatable, flowed from the 
tubs as the long arms turned the screw, 
and was passed to tanks prepared to hold 
it while fermenting ; after which it suc- 
ceeds to the processes already outlined. 

Every day during the season of the 
vintage car-loads of grapes are whisk- 
ed away to the Eastern markets from 
Hammondsport, and somebody makes 
a “good thing”’ in the transit,.for grapes 
that may be bought here at two cents per 
pound do not blush the deeper in. de- 
manding eight cents twenty-four. hours 
later in the streets of the metropolis. 

. Opposite my window, and temptingly 
near, are numbers of row-boats, and all 
too often perhaps I am led to desert pen 
and pencil for idle hours upon the smooth 
and. limpid tide. Rowing develops the 
physical man. It is'a source of pleasure 
to one’s friends who sit in the stern and 
can’t row. It— But look out! here 
comes a squall, and we've got to get 
ashore, as usual, in lively time, after 
which it will probably subside.’ — 

_ Frank H. Tayior. 
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" Se king is dead! Long live the king!’ One breath 
For knell and coronation: that is brave. 
Why should we linger mourning at the grave 
Of an old creed outgrown, when some “God saii 
Is calling us to a diviner faith? 
Or stay in sorrow’s penitential wave 
The ashes of some darling sin to lave, 
Or selfish passion that hath died the death? 
Nay, nay. The king is dead! Long live the king !— 
The king of loftier trust, and larger hope, 
And better purposes, and purer aims. 
Ring, O my soul! glad acclamations ring 
From all your happy towers, till cope to cope 
“Long live the king! long live the king!” proclaims. 


CAROLINE A. MASON, 
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CHAPTER X. 

HE sun was streaming into the win- 

dow when Eve awoke with a sud- 

den confused recollection of something 

having happened. She started to find 

Joan sitting on the edge of the bed, rub- 

bing her half-open eyes. ‘“ Why, Joan,” 

she exclaimed, ‘‘ whatever time can it be? 

And do you know how you went to sleep 

last night? You never undressed your- 
self!” 

“No,” said Joan drowsily, “I know I 
didn’t. What with one thing and ’nother, 
I couldn’t get the rids of ’em till ever so 
late, and then I was so tired I’d no heart 
to take my things off.” 

“Look at your nice gown,” said Eve, 
vexed that the pretty chintz should pre- 
sent such a bedraggled ‘appearance. 

“Iss, Is’pects ‘tis in a proper cram,” re- 
turned Joan; “but there! I can’t help it. 
I must put on something else, I s’pose.” 

“Oh, I'll soon iron it out for you,” said 
Eve; “so let’s make haste and get our 
breakfast over. I s’pose uncle and Cou- 
sin Adam have gone?” 

Joan by a nod of her head intimated 
that they had. 

“What! to Guernsey again ?” asked Eve. 

“To Guernsey? No,” said Joan—“not 
near so far. They'll be home again to- 
morrow, or maybe next day.” 

“But what made them go so sudden ?” 

“Well,” said Joan, “I don’t know that 
you'd be much the wiser if I was to tell 
’ee, Eve; still, I don’t see how you're to 
bide here without some word bein’ said. 
Uncle was for trustin’ ’ee altogether, only 
Adam wouldn’t have it. He said 'twas 
enough for you that they was gone out 
pilotin’. Now you know, Eve, I’m mea- 
surin’ you by my own bushel, and I know 
such talk wouldn't take me in, more par- 
tickler as I’ve got to ask ’ee to tell any- 
body that comes that you've never cast 
eyes on ’em.” 

“ Adam must think I’m silly,” said Eve 
indignantly. 

“T don’t know what he thinks,” replied 
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Joan. “I only know I ain't goin’ to fol- 
low out his biddin’ without seein’ the rea- 
son for it, no more than anybody else’s: 
besides, there’s nothin’ that I see to hide 
from ’ee, nor to be ashamed to tell ’ee 
of. What uncle brings he buys and pays 


‘honest money for, and if there’s a risk in 


bringin’ it, why he takes that risk; and 
if that isn’t havin’ a right to keep it if he 
can, why, I don’t know nothin’ about it, 
that’s all.” q 

“But what is it that he does bring?” 
said Eve. 

“Why, sperrits, to be sure. ‘Tis like 
this: They says, ‘Here, you must pay 
dooty.’—' No,’ uncle says, ‘I won't: I'll 
bring it dooty free.’ Well, he does so, 
and if he can land it safe, well and good: 
‘tis his to sell or to drink, or to do what . 
he likes with. But if the excise gets scent 
of it, down they come and tries to seize it 
all; and if they do seize it, ’tis gone, and 
so’s the lives of any they catches with it. 
So no blame to ’em if they’m took hard, 
when each man knows the bit o’ hemp’s 
bein’ growed to make the rope his neck’s 
to swing by.” 

“Oh, Joan!” exclaimed Eve, ‘“‘nothung! 
You don’t mean that they’d hang them ?” 

“Iss, but they would. They hanged 
ole Israel Jago. ‘Twas long afore any o’ 
our times, but uncle minds it. His fey- 
ther—why, your grandfeyther, then—was. 
one o’ they who went up to London with 
Israel’s wife to try if they couldn’t get un 
off; but ’twasn’t o’ no good.” 

“What did his poor wife do?” said 
Eve sympathetically. ‘‘Wasn’t she in 
a dreadful way?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” laughed Joan. 
“They do say her stayed waitin’ outside 
the jail-doors all night, and in the morn- 
in’, ’stead ‘0’ biddin’ un a last farewell, 
as they- all thought her’d comed to do, 
her pushes into his hand a red cotton 
handkercher. ‘There!’ her says, ‘take 
thickee and gie me thuckee, for sure 
thee doesn’t want a silk neckercher to 
be hanged in.’” 
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“What a dreadful woman, Joan !” 

“No, her wasn’t: her didn’t leave no 
stone unturned to get un off; but, as her 
said, her knew then ‘twas no more good; 
so what call was there to waste more than 
had bin un?” 

“Well,” said Eve gravely, “I'd rather 
live on dry bread and water, Joan, than 
have any one get their living in such a 
way as that. Why, I should never know 
a minute’s peace. Each time they went 
away I should never expect to see them 
again.” 

“So you think,” laughed Joan, “but 
you'll very soon get over that, and make 
as sure of their bein’ back as if they was 
comin’ by the mail-coach. Oh, it doesn’t 
do to be fainty-hearted about anything. 
What is to be will be, I say, so there’s 
no need to run out to meet trouble on 
the road.—But, remember,” she added, 
changing her voice to a graver tone, 
“you've a part to act to-day, Eve; and 
if the sodgers comes to search you must 
carry on with them as if there wasn’t 
such a thing as a keg to be found for 


twenty miles around.” 


“But is there any hidden near here?” 
asked Eve, determined to test how far 
Joan’s confidence would extend. 

“Come ‘long down with me,” said 
Joan, I'll show ‘ee.— Now, you 
see these walls,” she continued after they 
had reached the sitting-room, which was 
rearranged in the same order in which 
Eve had first seen it: “well, the sides 
here and there are hollow, and will open 
behind this; and she pointed to a re- 
cess in which stood a chest. ‘‘There’s a 
hidin’-place, and there’s another under- 
neath the floor. They're all full o’ liquor 
now, but when they’m empty again you 
shall see em. I'll get uncle to show ‘em 
to ’ee, for it takes more than my strength 
to get ’em open.” 

Eve smiled. Turning, she tock hold 
of Joan’s hand. ‘No need for that,”’ she 
said: ‘I’ve seen them already.” 

“You have?” exclaimed Joan. “Why, 
when ?” 

“Last night.” And Eve related her 
adventures, and how in her fright she 
had had her curiosity satisfied. 

“Well, I never did!’ said Joan in 
Vout. XXV.—27 
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amazement. ‘Only to think now! If I 
hadn’t told 'ee what a sly one you'd ha’ 
took me for!” 

“No, I don’t know that, but I am glad 
you trusted me, Joan. I don’t think any- 
body need ever fear to do that.” 

“So I knew when I told ’ee,” said Joan 
promptly ; “and though I listened to what 
Adam said, I made up my mind all the 
time to follo’ out my own mind. Women 
knows one another a deal better than the 
men ever finds ’em out; and right they 
should, too.” 

“I sha’n’t forget Mr. Adam’s opinion 
of me for one while,” said Eve huffily. 
“I am sure I ought to be very much 
obliged to him for thinking so ill of his 
own cousin.” 

“T don’t know that I ever saw un think 
quite so much of any one before,” an- 
swered Joan, looking wistfully at her. 
“Oh!” she exclaimed passionately, bit- 
ing her lips and drawing in her breath, 
“I'd forgive anybody who'd make him 
mad in love, so that he’d no hold over 
hisself, but just showed what a fool he 
was, whether one or twenty stood by.” 

“Hasn’t he ever cared for anybody, 
then?” asked Eve. 

“Not he,” said Joan: “there ain’t ne’er 
a one in Polperro good ‘nuf for un. 
There’s they you'll hear tell up that 
Adam said this and told ’em the other; 
but what if he did? He hadn’t got no 
manein’ in it, and so they oft to know 
by this time.” 

“Then I don’t think he has any right 
to act so,” said Eve, pleased to make a 
hole of the slightest flaw in Adam’s con- . 
duct. ‘I haven’t much opinion of those 
who try to mislead others. Everybody 
ought to say what they mean, and mean 
what they say.” 

The earnestness with which this senti- 
ment was delivered seemed to amuse 
Joan, and, beginning to:laugh, she said, 
“T shall set you to talk to Jerrem when 
he comes back: ’tis he’s the raskil with 
all the maidens "bout here. And that 
’minds me, Eve, 'bout that letter you said 
you'd write. Will ‘ee do it some time to- 
day?” 

“Yes, of course I will, if you'll tell me 
what uncle wants to say.” 
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“Well, uncle thinks ‘tis best it came 
from me, like, warnin’ un not to take no 
notice, ’cos nothin’ more than a trick was 
meant, and sayin’ he’s not to stop loiter- 
in’ there, but to come across back home 
to wance in anythin’ he can get passage 
in. And,” she added after a minute’s 
reflection, “to soften it down a bit, you 
might say that we're all well, and that 
you’m here and have wrote the letter. 
That'll do, won’t it?” 

“Capitally,” said Eve. ‘The best way 
will be for me to write out what you've 
said as I think, and then when it’s done 
read it out loud to you.” 

This plan meeting with Joan’s appro- 
val, Eve sat down, and, as soon as the 
necessary materials were supplied, com- 
menced the epistle, which she worded as 
though it came from Joan. This pleased 
Joan mightily, and she stood leaning over 
Eve, watching her fold up the letter and 
direct it to Jeremiah Christmas at Louis 
Reinolds’s, Guernsey. 

“‘Now you shall seal it yourself,” said 
Eve when all else was completed. 

“Well, then, I must look for my thim- 
ble,” said Joan, delighted that some por- 
tion of the performance was to be really 
her own, “’cos I haven’t got no seal.” 

“Oh, but I have,” said Eve: “I'll run 
and fetch it.” 

The seal was one which had hung on 
a watch that Reuben May had taken in 
exchange. It was of little value, but the 
old French motto, Amour avec loiaulté, 
had struck Reuben, and he had begged 
Eve to accept it. 

The circumstance of its being wanted 
brought the donor to Eve’s mind, and as 
she turned over her small hoard of treas- 
ures, seeking it, her conscience smote her 
for her forgetfulness of her friend. Since 
the morning after her arrival she could not 
remember having cast a single thought in 
his direction. Those were not the days 
of universal letter-writing, so that though 
Eve had promised to send Reuben a let- 
ter and tell him how she found herself 
among her new relations, she did not in- 
tend, neither did he expect her, to write 
this until she was thoroughly settled down. 
Still, she had never thought fresh faces 
could have so completely driven him 
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from her mind, and she was trying to 
find some excuse for her apparent heart- 
lessness when there came a sudden clat- 
ter of horses’ hoofs. 

“Eve, they’m here—the sodgers! Come 
down,” called out Joan hurriedly. 

Eve ran down with a scared face: “Oh, 
Joan, what am I to say ?” 

“Why, nothin’: seem as indifferent as 
you can. I didn’t talk about it a purpose, 
*cos you shouldn't go workin’ yourself up. 
Just seem to take it all off-hand, and as 
if you thought it like their impidence to 
come anigh the place ;” and, the sound 
drawing close, she caught up the towel 
she had a little time before laid down, 
and went on with her employment of 
washing the breakfast things. Another 
minute and the rap of something heavy 
sounded against the door. 

“Come in!” cried Joan. 

Rap, rap, rap! sounded more vigor- 
ously. 

“Come in !”” repeated Joan, in a louder 
tone. 

“Sha’n’t you open the door ?” whisper- 
ed Eve. 

Joan was going to shake her head, but 
just at this moment the hatch was flung 
open, and a man’s voice said, “I don’t 
know whether you want me to come 
into your house, horse and all, young 
woman?” taking it for granted by the 
voice that the speaker was a woman, 
and a young woman. 

“TI don’t want neither you nor your. 
hoss,” returned Joan; “so if you’m 
waitin’ for a welcome from me, you’m 
both like to take root in the place where 
you be.” 

“Ah, I see: you know what we're 
after.” 

“Glad to hear I’m so sharp,” retorted 
Joan. “I s’pose they've told ‘twas a 
complaint that’s catchin’, that you’m all 
come peltin’ down here alongs.” 

““We’ve come to catch something that 
it’s no use your hiding, Mrs. Pert,” laugh- 
ed the man, a good-looking sergeant ; 
“and we've a warrant to search the 
house in the king’s name.” 

‘*Tis very much to His Majesty’s credit 
to be so curious about such humble folks,” 
said Joan, with a look of saucy defiance. 


“‘P’r’aps you'll ask un to send word next 
time, then we'll be a little better prepared 


for ’ee.”” 

“Oh,” laughed the man, “we take 
things as we find them; so pray, ladies, 
don’t disturb yourselves on our account.” 

“Oh, are they going up stairs?” ex- 
claimed Eve, starting up as, the party 
having entered and divided, one of them 
opened the door which led to her room. 
“My! and I’ve left my workbox open 
and the things all about!” 

“Well, go up with ’em,”’ said Joan. “I 
don’t know what they’m here for, but I 
spose ’tain’t to demand our scissors and 
thimbles.” 

“I should be very sorry to demand 
anything but a kiss from two such pretty 
lassies,” said the sergeant, who had re- 
mained in the room, bestowing a look 
of most undisguised admiration on Eve. 
—"If you'll come up stairs with me,” he 
added, addressing her, “ you'll see that 
nothing of yours shall be touched.” 

At a glance from Joan, Eve rose up to 
go, and then, remembering that the letter 
lay on the table, she reached back to take 
it up, but the soldier’s quick eye had an- 
ticipated her. ‘Allow me,” he said, catch- 
ing it from under her hand and reading 
the direction: “‘ Jeremiah Christmas— 
Louis Reinolds’s— Guernsey.’ Oh! so 
Jeremiah’s at Guernsey, is he? I’ve got 
a friend going there, and he’ll be proud 
to take this for you;”’ and he made as if 
about to put the letter into his pocket. 

Eve held out her hand. “Give it back 
to me,” she said: “there’s things in it,” 
she added shyly, “I shouldn’t care for 
anybody else to see.” 

‘All the more reason why I should take 
care of it,” replied the young man, only 
too well pleased to detain anything which 
might afford an opportunity of feeding the 
admiration the sight of Eve had filled him 
with. 

“No, but it isn’t anything to do with 
anybody here.” 

“Why, is it a love-letter, then ? and is 
Jeremiah your sweetheart ?”’ 

“Don’t answer him, Eve,” exclaimed 
Joan with pretended indignation. ‘Let 
it go—I would: 'twon’t take ’ee much 
trouble to write another. Far rather that 
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than spend words on such as think they’m 
doin’ a fine mornin’s work to try and cower 
two lorn maidens whilst their men’s all out 
o’ the way.” 

“Oh no, they’re not,” said the sergeant 
with a derisive smile. “We shall come 
upon the men presently, hiding under 
the straw or in the cupboards or up the 
chimney, stored away with the kegs.” 

“Why, now, if somebody mustn’t ha’ 
split pon ’em !”’ said Joan, with a gesture 
of mock fear.—‘ Here, Dick, Bill, Tom !’’ 
she cried, “do ’ee come ‘long down: the 
sodgers is sent to sweep the chimleys, 
my dears.” 

“T don’t think you can be one of this 
place,” said the soldier, seeming to take 
no heed of Joan’s banter. ‘“ You haven't 
got such a saucy tongue as most of the 
young women about here. Where might 
you come from ?” 

“From London,” answered Eve, hop- 
ing to propitiate her interlocutor: “I have 
only been here a week.” 

“And how many sweethearts have you 
got in that time ?” 

“Not any: there hasn’t been any to 
have. Besides, if there had, I—” and 
hesitating, she cast a wistful glance at 
the letter, exclaiming, ‘Oh, do give it to 
me!” with such an irresistible look of en- 
treaty that the sergeant held the letter 
toward her, saying, “I don’t know that 
I’ve any right to keep it, though before 
I give it up I must know the name of its 
pretty owner. What are you called ?” 

“My name is Eve.” 

“Eve ?” he repeated dubiously. 

“Iss, and my name’s Timersome, ” call- 
ed out Joan. “Come, I knaw’d you was 
dyin’ to know what I be called, only 
you’m too sheep-faced to ax the ques- 
tion.” 

“T'll tell you what it is—” he began, 
but at that moment the soldier from up 
stairs came down, and, without waiting 
to conclude his speech, he turned hastily 
round, saying to Eve, “Now I am going 
up stairs ; so will you come and look after 
this workbox ?” 

Joan made a movement to let them 
pass, and Eve, taking the hint, followed 
the sergeant up stairs. The plan of search 
seemed arranged so that while a cer- 
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tain number of the party were told off for 
the actual hunting about, the remainder 
were left to guard the rooms and the va- 
rious exits and entrances of the house. In 
order that each one should stand his 
chance of discovery and be free from 
all suspicion of bribery and connivance, 
the men constantly changed posts, and 
so it happened that all had to run the 
gauntlet of Miss Joan’s cutting remarks 
and sharp speeches ; but they had a sol- 
dierly weakness for a saucy tongue with 
a pretty face, and took all she had to say 
so complaisantly that a strict disciplinarian 
might have accused them of a decided 
lack of zeal in the performance of their 
duty. For want of knowing what else 
they could do, they stamped on the 
boards of the floors, opened the cup- 
boards, pushed about the chairs and 
tables, made dives in and under the 
beds, and then, wondering if.they were 
not there, where on earth they could be, 
began and did the very same thing over 
and over again. 

In their hearts they wished the runners 
rather than themselves were set after this 
sort of game. It was not the business 
they cared to be up to, and would only 
turn all the people against them; which 
would not be so pleasant, seeing that not 
a landlord in Fowey, Looe or Liskeard 
ever kept a score against a soldier. 
However, it would not do to be too 
lenient in their bearing; so to keep up 
appearances each fresh-comer knocked 
about the things, flung open the doors, 
and made grand discoveries of heaps of 
straw which turned out to be stored ap- 
ples, and mysterious barrels which proved 
only salted pilchards. 

The same thing, with slight variations, 
was gone through in each house they 
entered, until about one o’clock the ser- 
geant decided it was of no use remaining 
longer. The goods were not to be found, 
the men had evidently not landed, and 
they had best get back to Fowey and 
leave the revenue cruiser the glory of a 
capture. 

Joan, with her elbows leaning on the 
door-hatch, stood watching the little par- 
ty take their departure. ‘Wish 'ee well, 
if you’m goin’,” she called out saucily. 
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“Oh, don’t break your heart about us, 
young woman,” replied one of the men. 
“We shall be back again soon: ’twon’t 
be long before you have the pleasure of 
our company again, so keep yer spirits 
u 
“Thank ’ee,” said Joan: “what sper- 
rits us has got us generally tries to keep, 
though ’tis a hard matter agen such a 
knowin’ set as you sodgers be.” 

“Ah, you’re a saucy wench,” laughed 
the sergeant, who had by this time rid- 
den up. “I won't have nothing to say 
to you, but I must say good-bye to my 
pretty friend Eve. Where has she hid- 
den herself to, eh?” and, stooping, he 
tried to catch sight of her; but Eve only 
drew herself farther back, and, the horse 
beginning to grow fidgety, the young fel- 
low had to ride away without having ac- 
complished his wish. 

“There! let's run out and have a last 
look at ’em,”’ cried Joan.—‘Good rid- 
dance to bad rummage!” she called 
out. 

At the sound of her voice the soldier 
turned and flung back an answer, but he 
had gone too far: the words could not 
reach them. 

“T can’t tell what ’tis he’s sayin’ of,” 
laughed Joan, -her spirits rising as the 
sound of the retreating hoofs grew faint- 
er. “’Twas somethin’ 'bout you, I reck- 
on, Eve,” she added as they turned back 
into the house; “and hadn't he got some- 
thin’ held up in his hand a-dangling of? 
Whatever could it be, I wonder?” 


CHAPTER XI. 

For some time after the soldiers had 
taken their departure all was bustle and 
excitement. Neighbors ran in and out 
of each other’s houses, telling and hear- 
ing of narrow escapes and many adven- 
tures. Friends laughed and joked over 
their thoughtlessness or their discretion : 
here a stray keg had been dropped into 
the pig’s bucket, there one caught up 
and popped under the baby in the cradle. 
Every one grew bolder, their usual reck- 
lessness gaining strength as they saw how 
little they had to fear from such a set of 
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Johnnie Raws as the unlucky searchers 
were universally voted. 

“Well, now ‘tis most time to think 
o’ dinner,” exclaimed Joan, sitting down 
almost exhausted with chattering and 
laughing. 

“Oh, don’t let’s bother about getting 
dinner for us two,” said Eve. - 

“ All right!” replied Joan: “we'll just 
take what’s to hand, and then we'll put 
on our things and go up alongs. I want 
to see how Ann Lisbeth’s folks have got 
on: they’d got more stowed away than 
we have.” 

“But don’t they never find any of it?” 
asked Eve. 

“Not in the houses—they never have. 
Back ‘longs in the summer there was a 
pretty good find in the standin’ corn near 
Landaviddy, but, though they seized the 
kegs, they couldn’t tell who’d put ’em 
there.” 

Eve gave a shake of her head. “I 
can’t bring my mind to think it’s exactly 
right,” she said. “I wish uncle had noth- 
ing to do with it. Couldn't he give it up 
if he liked?” 

“He could, so far as money goes,” an- 
swered Joan; “but, Lord! he never will, 
and I don’t see neither why he should. 
Everybody must get their livin’ one way 
or ‘nother; and, as he often says, ‘tis 
child’s play now compared to the war- 
time. Then you never did know when 
you’d see ’em again. What with bein’ 
pressed into the king’s ships or taken off 
to French prisons, ‘twas a terrible time 
of it.” 

“Has uncle ever been in prison?’ 
asked Eve. 

“T should think he had, and never ex- 
pected to get out agen neither; but they 
managed it, and he and three others 
broke out one night and got clear off. 
And 'twould make your blood run/céld 
to hear of all they went through—how 
they'd to lie all day long hid away in the 
ditches, half dead with hunger and cold: 
then as soon as night came they’d push 
on, though where to they couldn't tell, 
only ‘twas toward the sea.” 

“But how ever did they live through 
it?” said Eve. “ Had they got any mon- 
ey with them ?” 
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“Not a penny-piece; and if they had, 
*twouldn’t ha’ been o’ any use, for they 
couldn’t spake the tongue, and durstn’t 
ha’ gone anighst a shop, ‘cos o’ bein’ 
knawed as prisoners o’ war wherever 
they shawed their faces.” 

“How did they manage, then ?” 

“Well, uncle says to this day ‘tis more 
than he can tell; but manage they did, 
and to reach the watter-side too; and 
then they watched and watched, and at 
last a boat comes in sight, with a young 
French chap rowin’ his sweetheart and 
makin’ for the shore. Well, they lands; 
and then, by what uncle could make out, 
the maid persuaded the young man to 
see her a bit on her way home. So he 
looks round, and seeing the coast clear 
and nobody nigh, he hauls up the boat, 
stows away the oars, and off they goes; 
and then ’twas oh be joyful, and no mis- 
take, with th’ other poor sawls. They did- 
n’t take long afore they was out o’ their 
hiding-place, afloat, and clean out o’ sight 
o’ land and everybody ’pon it; and there 
they was tossin’ about for I can’t tell ’ee 
how long, and had given up all for lost, 
and made sure to the bottom of the say 
they must all go, when all to wance a ves- 
sel hove in sight, and after a bit picked 
*em up; and somehow the capen, though 
‘twas a French privateer, was got over to 
land ’em at Jersey, and from there they 
got on to Plymouth, and so comed back 
safé and sound after all.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Eve, “after one es- 
cape like that I’d never have gone to 
sea again—never!"” 

“Lor’ bless ‘ee! iss you would, ” said 
Joan decidedly. ‘Why, only see what a 
muddlin’ life ’tis for a man to be stoppin’ 
ashore week in and week out. He grows 
up a reg’lar cake, like that Sammy Tuck- 
er o’ ourn, one side half baked and t’other 
forgot to be turned.—Here, I say, Eve,” 
she exclaimed with sudden emphasis, “us 
‘ll have to go up and see mother agen, or 
else the place won’t hold her. I wonder 
her hasn’t bin down before now: her's 
generally purty nimble when anythin’ o 
this sort’s goin’ on.’ 

“She doesn’t approve of it at all, does 
she?” said Eve. 


she says,”’ returned Joan. 
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_“ But why should you think she says 
what she doesn’t mean, Joan?” 

‘Because she don’t act consistent: no 
more don’t none of ’em up there. Moth- 
er’'s very high and mighty in her talk 
*gainst smuggled goods and free-tradin’, 
but she’d be in a nice quandary if she 
didn’t get her tea cheap and her sper- 
rits for next to nothin’; and after arguin’ 
with me for the whole afternoon ‘pon the 
sin and wickedness o’ such ways, her'll 
say, ‘Mind, Joan, the next lot o’ chaney 
uncle gets I wants a match to my plates, 
an’ you can set a bowl or so aside for me 
to look at.’” 

“What! does uncle bring china too?” 
said Eve. 

“Not exactly bring it,” said Joan, “but 
he often gets it out o’ the homeward- 
bound Injiamen and ships comin’ up 
Channel. They’m glad enough to get 
rid of it before the custom-house gentry 
catches sight of it. There was some talk 
of their getting somethin’ this time. I 
wish they may: then we should come in 
for pickin’s.” 

Eve smiled. “Why, what should I do 
with china?” she said. 

“Oh, but ’tisn’t only chaney. 
chintz and silk and crape shawls, and 
lots of beautiful things. We'd find ’ee 
somethin’ you’d know what to do with: 
‘sides, you ain’t always goin’ to wear 
black, you know, and some o’ the chintzes 
is sweet and purty, sure ‘nuf.” 

“T sha’n't leave off my black for many 
a long day to come, if ever,”’ said Eve 
gravely. “Why,” she added, smiling, 
“T shouldn’t know myself for the same 
in such finery 4s you wear, Joan.” 

“Oh, wait a bit,” said Joan significant- 
ly. “Time 'll tell: we shall see what we 
shall see.” 

“No,” returned Eve resolutely, “ you'll 
never see any difference in me. I ain't 
one to change. What you see me to-day 
you'll find me to-morrow.” 

The necessity for going into the kitch- 
en to seek what remained for their substi- 
tute for dinner created a diversion in the 
conversation. Some minutes elapsed, and 
then Joan reappeared, laden with the rem- 
nants of a squab-pie, some potted conger 
and a couple of good-sized apple-pasties. 
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“There! this ‘ll do,” she said, setting 
the dishes down on the table which Eve 
had made ready. ‘I don’t want much, 
do you?” 

“No: I could have gone till tea-time,” 
said Eve. 

“Oh, I think us 'll have our tea out 
some place: ‘twill make a change, and 
there’s lots has asked me to bring 'ee.” 

This decided, they sat down to their 
meal, laughing and chatting with that 
unflagging loquacity which is natural to 
young girls with light hearts and uncloud- 
ed spirits. The events of the morning 
were still naturally uppermost in their 
minds, and Joan commenced rallying 
Eve on the evident impression she had 
made on the young sergeant. 

“TI never thought he’d ha’ given 'ee the 
letter agen,” she said. “Oh my! I did 
have a turn when I seed it in his hand.” 

“So had I,” said Eve. “I made cer- 
tain he was going to put it in his pocket.” 

_“So he was till you give him that in- 
nicent look;”’ and Joan tried, by casting 
down her eyes and raising them again, 
to give a comical imitation. “ Lord!’ she 
laughed, ‘“‘I wish to goodness I could do 
it! Wouldn’t I gammon ’em all ?” 

“But I didn’t mean nothing particular,” 
protested Eve. “I only looked up quite 
natural.” 

“Natural or no, it melted his heart, or 
whatever sodgers has got in the room of 
it.” 

“I think you're all too hard on the poor 
soldiers,” said Eve. “If they do come 
searching, ’tisn’t on their own account: 
tis only because it’s their duty.” 

“Oh, well, then, let em take their dooty 
some place else,” laughed Joan, “for in 
Polperro 'tis sperrits dooty free and men 
free 0’ dooty.” 

“T think the men certainly make free 
enough,” said Eve. 

“Why, how?” returned Joan. ‘You 
haven't hardly seen any of 'em yet— 
‘ceptin’,” she added after a pause, “’tis 
Adam. Was it he you was meanin’, 
Eve?” 

Eve blushed: “Oh, I don’t know that 
I meant him in particular, though I do 
think he makes much more free than he 
need to.” 
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“In what way? Do’ee mean by offer- 
in’ to kiss ’ee 

“Well, yes.” 

“ But you let un when you two was out 
together last night ?” said Joan, half ques- 
tioningly. 

“No, indeed I didn’t,” replied Eve de- 
cidedly. 

“What, didn’t he try to?’’ continued 
Joan. 

“‘ Whatever he may have tried he didn’t 
get,” said Eve, the color heightening on 
her face. 

“Well, I never did!” exclaimed Joan. 
“IT wouldn't ha’ believed any maid alive 
could ha’ baffled Adam.” 

“Why not?” and Eve assumed an ex- 
pression of great surprise. “Can’t you 
refuse him what you don’t want to give 
him ?” 

“Oh,” said Joan, with laughing bitter- 
ness, “I’m his cousin, my dear. He 
don’t ask nothin’ of me: what he wants 
he takes.” 

“I’m his cousin too,” said Eve, setting 
her mouth firmly, “ but he'll never do that 
with me.” 

“ Awh, don’t you make too sure o’ that,” 
said Joan. ‘Others ha’ thought the same 
afore now, but Adam’s proved one too 
many for ’em.” 

“You speak as if everybody must give 
way to Adam,” exclaimed Eve. ‘Why, 
Joan, quite as good men as Adam have 
been forced into falling in love, and with 

no hope of having it returned, neither.” 

“Iss, but had they got his ways?” said 
Joan doubtfully. “If so, I’ve never met 

none of ’em.” 

“Nonsense!” said Evecontemptuously. 
“Why, you told me yourself that most of 
the girls cared for Jerrem more than they 
did for Adam, and by your manner I 
thought so did you.’ 

“Well, I b’lieve I do sometimes, only 
that— But there!” she cried, breaking 
off impatiently, “tis of no use talkin’ nor 
tryin’ to show the why nor wherefores, 
but unless I’m very much mistook ‘fore 
you're many months older you'll find it 
out for yourself.” 

Eve gaveaconfident shake of her head : 
“If your head don't ache, Joan, till you 
see me running to Mr. Adam’s beck and 
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call you'll be pretty free from pain, I can 
‘tell you. I’m not at all one to be taken 
by a man’s courting; and if I had been, 
you and me would never have met, for 
up to the last minute of my coming away 
somebody was begging and praying, and 
all but going on his knees to me, to keep 
mein London.” 

“And you wouldn’t stay?” said Joan, 
immediately interested in the confidence. 

Eve shook her head. 

“Didn't ’ee care for un, then? Was 
that the reason of it?” 

“Oh, I cared for him, and I care for 

him now; and I don't think, for good- 
ness and kindness to me, I shall ever 
meet his fellow anywhere. But, some- 
how, I couldn’t love him, and the more 
he strove the more shut against him I 
seemed to get.” 
. “H’m!” said Joan, with surprised per- 
plexity. ‘Still, I don’t see, you could- 
n't like he, that that’s to hinder 'ee from 
caring for Adam. Wan thing is certain, 
though,” she added: “‘there’s no fear if 
you shuts yourself against he of his striv- 
ing over much. The boot’s on the other 
leg with Adam.” 

Eve laughed: “ There’s no need of our 
wasting words on talking about what's so 
little like to happen; and if we're going 
out I think 'tis time to go. So I'll run 
up and put on my things: shall I ?” 

“Yes, do,” said Joan, adding as Eve 
was turning from the table, “Was the 
wan who wanted ’ee to stop in London 
he you was telling me about before— 
Reuben May? Eh, Eve?” 

“Oh, you mustn’t ask no more ques- 
tions,” said Eve: “I’m not going to give 
any names.’ 

“Come, you might so well,” said Joan 
coaxingly. “I shouldn’t tell nobody, and 
I always have a sort o’ feelin’ for they 
that places their love at the wrong door.” 

“To be left till called for,” laughed Eve 
saucily. 

“Oh, I can see that you’re a hard- 
hearted one,” said Joan as she pushed 
back her chair and rose from her seat. 
“TI only wish,” she sighed, “that I could 
be the same. I b’lieve things would ha’ 
gone ever so much smoother than Gey 


have.” 
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“Well, I haven’t asked any questions,” 
said Eve, ‘and I don’t mean to, either. 
I shall wait till Jerrem comes home and 
I see you and him and Adam together: 
then I suppose it won’t take long to tell 
who is Mr. Right.” 

“TI don’t know that,” laughed Joan. 
“Wan thing is certain: ’twill purty soon 
be known who is Mr. Wrong: there’ll be 
no mistakin’ that. But that minds me 
‘bout the letter: don’t let’s forget to take 
un with us, and on our way I'll give it to 
Watty Cox, to take with’n to Looe to- 
morrow. We didn’t put the seal to it, 
did we?” 

“No: I had just gone up for it;” and 
Eve felt in her pocket, and then began 
looking among the things on the table. 

“What be looking for?” asked Joan: 
‘‘there’s the wax and the candle.” 

“I’m looking for the seal,” said Eve. 
“I know I brought it down with me.” 

“Isn't it in your pocket? You didn’t 
show it to me: I never saw you with it.” 

“T’d just got it in my hand when you 
called up stairs,” said Eve; “and I re- 


member I didn’t wait even to put back | 


the till of the box. I jumped up off my 
knees and ran down, and I'd got it in 
my hand then.” 

“Well, p’rhaps you took it up agen: 
run up and see.” 

Eve ran up, but in a few minutes she 
returned with the little box in her hand. 

“T’ve turned everything upside down, 
and taken the things out one by one,” 
she said, beginning to repeat the fruit- 
less operation, ‘‘but there’s no sign of 
the seal. Besides, I feel certain now that 
I laid it down ’pon the table.” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Joan, giving vent 
to a fear that had crossed both their 
minds, ‘‘that impident rascal of a sodg- 
er has never taken it, to be sure? But 
don’t ’ee know I told ’ee I saw un dan- 
glin’ a somethin’ in his hand?” 

“Oh, Joan!” 

“My dear depend on it, that’s where 
‘tis gone: so you may make your mind 
easy then. For goodness gracious’ sake, 
don’t ’ee tell Adam: he’d vow we’d bin 
up to some games with un, and the very 
sight of a sodger’s coat drives un as mad 
as a bull.” 
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“Oh, bother Adam!” said Eve in a 
vexed tone: “’tis losing the seal I care 
for. I wouldn’t have parted with it for 
anythin g. ” 

“Why, was it a cain from your 
poor mother ?” 

“No, not from her, but from a friend. 
valued it very much.” 

“Did he give it to ’ee, Eve ?” 

“I don’t know who you mean by fe,” 
said Eve, refusing to accept Joan’s evi- 
dent meaning; “but there’s no secret as 
to the giver. "Twas given me by the only 
friend ’—and she laid unnecessary stress 
on the word—‘I had in London.” 

“Reuben May ?” put in Joan, filling up 
the slight pause which Eve had made. 

“Yes, Reuben May. ‘Twas he gave it 
to me.” 

“Was it his first gift?’ asked Joan. 

“ His first and his last,” said Eve smiling. 
“You forget that people there haven't got 
money to be so free with as they have here, 
Joan. Reuben was like mother and me— 
had to work for every penny he spent.” 

““What’s his trade, then ?” 

“A watch- and clockmaker,” said Eve 
with becoming pride; “and very clever 
he is at it, too. Mother always said. if 
Reuben couldn’t make anything go, ‘twas 
no use anybody else trying. But there! 
he’s the same with everything,” added 
Eve, distance holding a magnifying-glass 
over Reuben’s oft- despised superiority. 
“His reading’s like listening to a sermon, 
and his writing’s beautiful and like print, 
tis so easy to read; and as for knowing 
about things, I don’t believe you could 
ask him a single question but he’d find 
an answer for it.” 

“And yet with all that you couldn’t 
bring your mind to care for un? No, 
now ’’—and Joan held up her hands to 
drive away all denial —‘‘tis o’ no man- 
ner o’ use your sayin’ ‘No,’ for I’m as 
certain that ’tis Reuben May you was 
speakin’ of as if you was both standin’ 
before me together.” 

“Oh, well, if that’s the case there’s 


— 


no more good in me speaking,” said 
Eve. 
“Not a bit,” answered Joan. “If you 


was to talk till to-morrow I should only 
think the same. Now, ain't I right?” she 
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said, throwing back her head and look- 
ing at Eve with smiling entreaty. 

“I’m not going to say ‘ Yes.’”” 

“Well, but you won't say ‘ No, 
sisted Joan. 

Eve turned away. 

“Ah!” cried Joan, clapping her hands, 
“1 knew I was right from the moment you 
spoke his name. I felt a sort o’ drawin’ 
toward un; so p’r’aps, after all, things ‘ll 
come right between ’ee.” 

“They’re quite as right as I want them 
to be,” said Eve decisively. 

“Oh, of course. When the love's all 
tother side ‘tis wonderful how content- 
ed folks can be. As for he, poor sawl! 
I dare say his heart’s too heavy for his 
body. Well, if it'll do un any good he’s 
got my pity ; and seemingly my luck too,” 
she added with a sigh. “ But here! come 
‘long—let’s finish the letter, and as we 
haven’t got a seal we'll make shift with 
a thimble. There!” and she surveyed 
the blot of red wax with eminent satis- 
faction: “that'll make it safe. Stop, 
though! I must drop a kiss,” and down 
fell the wax again. “That’s from me. 
Now, to make it fitty | both cond alike, 
there’s one from you.” 

“Oh, you silly thing!” cahined Eve. 
“You forget I don’t know him, and he 
doesn’t know me.” 

“Well, s’pose he don’t, what o’ that ? 
Twill taste the sweeter. ’Sides, I shall 
tell un that anyways he’s got the start o’ 
Adam there, and had - first kiss after 
all.” 

“T declare I won't wait another mo- 
ment,” exclaimed Eve with feigned im- 
patience. “If you don’t come at once, 
Joan, I'll go without you. The after- 
noon will be gone before we've left the 
house.” 


per- 


CHAPTER XII. 

Joan led the way toward Talland lane, 
but before turning out of the green they 
were stopped by a voice calling, “Joan! 
Joan Hocken, my dear! do ’ee want 
anythink to Plymouth or thereabouts ?” 

“Who is it?” said Joan, turning to 
catch sight of a comely, middle-aged 
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woman who had just stepped out from 
one of the neighboring houses.—“ Oh, 
you, Jochabed ?” ; 

“Iss, my dear: I was just comin’ your 
ways, ’cos if all goes well us starts by 
three to-morrow mornin’, for we’s got a 
tidy load this time.” 

“Who be ’ee goin’ to, then?” asked 
Joan. 

Jochabed cast a look of inquiry toward 
Eve, which Joan answered by saying, 
“All right: ‘tis Uncle Zebedee’s 
Andrew’s daughter.” 

“Is it, sure? Ah, I heerd her’d a come. 
—And how do ’ee find yerself, my dear ?” 
she said, turning to Eve. 

“Very well, thank you.” 

“Her likes the place, then ?” 

“Yes,” answered Joan, “though what 
with wan thing and t’other us has bin all 
in an uproar since her's been here.” 

“‘ Awh, sure,” said the woman, “ what 
a how-do-do they gentry kicked up this 
mornin’! I see ‘em into your house 
makin’ more free than welcome.” 

“Iss, that they did, and no mistake,” 
laughed Joan. 

“And what for ever they comes I can’t 
think,” continued Jochabed, “ for they al- 
lays goes back the same, neither wiser 
nor heavier. I wish to goodness they 
dratted excisemen would learn a lesson 
from the same book.” 

“Nonsense! you ain’t ‘feared o’ any 
o’ they?” said Joan. “Why, you and 
Aunt Catarin ‘ud take the shine out o’ 
a dozen men o’ they sorts.” 

“No, no, now, I dawn’t say that,” laugh- 
ed Jochabed, who had a particularly mu- 
sical voice; ‘and I’m sure, whatever folks 
says, they as knaws me best can testify 
that ’tain’t in me to lay a finger’s weight 
on man, woman or cheeld ’less I’m fo’ced 


to it. And I was never more for p’ace 


and quietness than that very mornin’ 
when us met a party, who shall be name- 
less, on Battern Cleaves ; and more than 
that, up to the last I holds in his hand a 
little passel that I keeps by me done up 
for anything suddent like. But no, he 
wouldn't let his fingers close ‘pon it. 
‘Now,’ I says, ‘don’t ’ee go standin’ like 
the mayor o’ Market Jew, in your own 
light ;’ but words were lost ‘pon un. 
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Have it he would, and have it he did; 
and they says he never stirred in his bed 
for days, which I can well credit, for my 
poor arms ached sore if his body didn't.” 

“There’s a Trojan for 'ee, Eve!” ex- 
claimed Joan, tapping Jochabed on the 
arm. “That's somethin’ like bein’ able 
to take yer own part, isn’t it, for a wo- 
man to give a man—an exciseman, mind 
‘ee—such a drubbin’ that he’s ’shamed to 
report he met her, and for fear it should 
get wind never informed against her, 
though he saw the sperrits.—Didn’t he, 
Jochabed ?” 

“Lor’ bless.’ee! iss, my dear. What 
was to hinder un, when the skins was 
busted so that they dripped 'till the liq- 
uor ran like watter? Then that soaked 
through to the tay, and that gived way. 
You niver in all yer days saw such a set- 
out as 'twas; and I was a regular object 
too, but nothin’ to he, poor sawl! Waz-al, 
I did feel for un, that’s the truth: a man 
looks so foolish to be mauled by a wo- 
man, and his face a-sclumbed all over. 
But whatever could I do? As I said to 
un, ‘ My childern’s mouths must be filled 
so well as yourn;’ but 'tis no use to stop 
and bandy words with a man who thinks 
he’s no need to take ‘ No’ for an answer, 
But there! I'm keepin’ you, my dears, and 
myself too,”” she added apologetically. 

“No, you ain't,” said Joan. ‘‘We’m 
only goin’ so far as Ann Lisbeth’s, and 
then down to Talland Bay, and back 
home by cliff for Eve to look at the say. 
Her's ’mazed ‘bout the say,” she added 
in an amused tone. 

“Well, I never! Whether she be or 
no’’—and Jochabed regarded Eve with 
increased interest—“’tis a bootiful sight, 
surely; and though I was born and rear- 
ed by it, as you may say, I was never 
tired o’ lookin’ at it, ’ceptin’ twas when 
my baw, as was a man-o’-war's-man, 
was outward-bound : then I used to wish 
there'd never bin no say made.” 

“Then your husband is a sailor?” said 
Eve by way of making a remark. 

““Waz-al, no, not exactly, my dear: he’s 
a sawyer, or, to speak more proper, he 
was. But he ain’t nothin’ now. Dear 
sawl! he’s in hebben, I hopes—a good 
dale better off than any o’ we. Iss, for 
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the dropsy took un off like the snuff of a 
candle, and he was gone in three weeks: 
that’s twenty years agone. When I mar- 
ried un you might ha’ took a lease o’ his 
life — not that I minded that then, for I 
didn’t vally un not the snap o’ my fin- 
ger. My heart was set ‘pon the man I 
told ’ee of.” 

“And how was it you didn’t marry 
him, then?’’ asked Eve. 

“Why, so I meant to, but as he was 
comin’ from Fowey—for my folks lived 
to Lansallos then—out jumps a gang 0’ 
pressmen and carr’s un off then and 
there. And if 't hadn’t bin for Joshuay 
Balls us shouldn’t niver ha’ knawed for 
years what had comed of un; but it hap- 
pened Joshuay was crooked down behind 
a hedge, and saw all of it from beginnin’ 
to endin’. Awh, when they told me, I 
was like anybody 'mazed, I was; and 
no wonder neither, for there was my fur- 
niture got and my clothes ready, down to 
the very ring—iss, same wan I's got pon 
my finger now—and no man. Howsome- 
dever, I hadn’t got long to wait for he, 
for the very next Monday —as that was 
on the Friday—up comes Sylvester Giles 
—he’d bin castin’ sheep’s eyes that way 
afore — and talks me over; so that 'fore 
the week was out I gived in and let un 
stand in t’other man’s shoes. Awh, take 
my word for ’t,”” she added with an as- 
sured nod of her head, “that, so far as 
wedlock goes, what is to be will be, for 
marriages is made in hebben, and can’t 
be marred on earth; and the right Jack ‘Il 
have his Jill, though ’t ’as gone so far ‘as 
another man buyin’ for hisself the ring 
t’other two's to be wedded with." 

“Lors! I wonder whether any man’s 
a bought the ring that ‘Il marry me, 
then?” laughed Joan. 

“There’s a plenty 'ud be proud, and 
happy too, if so be you have ’em to buy 
*ee wan for each o’ your ten fingers,” 
said Jochabed admiringly; “and no 
blame to ’em, neither, for, says Solo- 
mon the Wise, ‘A good wife’s a good 
prize ;’ and if they comes to me for a 
character I'll tell they'll search the 
place round for fifty miles and more, but 
they wun’t find two Joan Hockens.—And 
the longer you knaws her, my dear," she 
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said, turning to Eve, “the stronger you'll 
love her.” 

“I feel sure of that,” replied Eve, taking 
the hand which Jochabed held out, for 
they had by this time reached a gate- 
way into which she was about to turn. 

“You ha’n’t got a bit the look o’ the 
maidens hereabouts,” continued Jocha- 
bed; “and yet your face don’t seem 
strange. — Her’s like somebody I’s a 
knawed. Who is it, Joan?” 

“TI can’t tell,” said Joan, “’less 'tis 
Adam you’m thinkin’ of.” 

“You've a said it: that’s who tis,” said 
Jochabed decisively.—* Wa-al, my dear, 
’tain’t speakin’ ill o’ nobody’s face to fea- 
ture 'em with Adam, is it? Only I says 
to you as I says to he, Booty’s only skin- 
deep, and han’som’ is as han’som’ does.” 

During these last words Jochabed had 
opened the gate and gone through: she 
now only waited to say, “Then you can’t 
mind nothin’ you want this time?” and 
to hear Joan’s answer, before she turned 
down a narrow path leading to a field, at 
the farther end of which was an opening 
by which she could reach her cottage. 

“How far is Plymouth?” asked Eve, 
as the two girls stood watching Jocha- 
bed’s retreating figure. 

“Twenty miles or so.” 

“And will she walk all that way?” 
asked Eve. 

“Yes. Oh, ‘tain’t nothin’ much of a 
walk, that,” said Joan; “only she'll car- 
ry four skins o’ sperrit and a good dol- 
lup o’ tea.” 

“Skins of spirit! Why not put it in a 
bottle ?”” 

“Cos she carries it all about her,’’ re- 
plied Joan. ‘You couldn’t sling a par- 
cel o’ bottles about ‘ee.” 

“Oh, then doesn’t she have a basket ?” 

“Why, no, unless ‘tis to put some trum- 
pery in she makes out to be sellin’ o’, 
‘cos she don’t want nobody to know what 
she’s carryin’, and they that buys from 
her buys on the sly. ‘Tis all under the 
same flag, my dear—free trade and no 

dooty. But come on: we're close to Ann 
Lisbeth’s now, though ‘tis ten to one if 
we finds her at home, we've took such a 


time in comin’. 
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cottage they found Mrs. Johns (Ann Lis- 
beth’s mother, an invalid and through 
rheumatism always confined in - doors) 
alone. Ann Lisbeth had left an hour be- 
fore to do some errands. She had gone 
down the steps by Mrs. Martin’s house, 
through to the Warren, and by this means 
the friends had missed each other. _ 

“How's she comin’ back?” asked Joan. 

Mrs. Johns did not well know: Ann 
Lisbeth had told her not to wait tea, as 
most like she should stop and take hers 
at her cousin’s, Polly Taprail’s. 

“Oh, all right then,” said Joan: “we're 
goin’ there, sowe shall all meet ;” and after 
a little more gossip about the adventures 
of the morning, and how fortunate it was 
that they had not cleaned up the place, 
so that the littering mess the soldiers 
made tramping over everything was not 
of any consequence, the two girls took 
their departure, and continued their walk 
up the steep lane, stopping every now and 
again to pick a few of the blackberries 
which hung in tempting profusion. Above 
these stood bushes covered with scarlet 
hips, in and out of which twined the 
honeysuckle, with just here and there 
a late blossom standing sickly - looking 
and alone: these and the long trails of 
briony, gay with ruddy berries, proved 
sore temptations to Eve, who lagged 
behind gathering here and there, while 
Joan carried on her steady plunder of 
the blackberries. : 

“There!” she cried at length, “if I go 
on like this I sha’n’t be able to eat a bit 
o’ tay; so come on, Eve, do! I say,” 
she added, picking her way across a 
tiny stream which spread over the path 
.from a fern-sheltered basin into which 
a spring came dripping down, “ take care, 
or our shoes and stockings won't be fit to 
be looked at.” 

“That's a pity for those that weat 
buckles,” laughed Eve. . 

“Uncle gave ’em to me,” said Joan, 
‘putting her feet together and surveying 
them with visible satisfaction: “they're 
rale silver. They was poor aunt’s. He’s 
got another pair put by for Adam's wife, 
he says. ‘Tis much better he gave ’em 


True enough, when they reached the 


to you; so I'll tell un.” 
“No, no, I don’t want them,” said Eve. 
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“*T like to see other people in such things, 
but I don’t care for them at all for myself. 
Besides,” she added with a touch of re- 
sentment rankling toward Adam, ‘I 
should be very sorry to deprive Adam’s 
wife of anything.” 

“Nonsense !” laughed Joan. “Take all 
you can get: that’s my maxim. And as 
for hoardin’ up and layin’ by for Adam’s 
wife, who we never saw and perhaps may 
never come, is what I call folly, and so 
I tell uncle. Nobody ’ull thank un for 
it, and least of all, Adam.” 

“No, I shouldn’t think he was over- 
burdened with gratitude,” said Eve sar- 
castically. 

“IT don’t know that,” said Joan ; “but 
tis this with Adam ever since he was 
born: he’s had all he wanted a’most 
‘fore he’d asked for it. Nobody’s ever 
gainsayed un in a single thing. Aunt 
and uncle and my mother, and _ lots 
more, think his ditto was never made, 
till I b’lieve he’s got it in his head that 
the world only goes round to please he 
and his fancies.” 

“And yet people don’t seem so very 
fond of him,” said Eve. 

“No, they ain’t: they’re afeard of un, 
and that’s the truth; and in wan way I 
don’t wonder at it, neither, for he ain’t 
content that you should know that he’s 
better than yourself, but he must make 
*ee feel it somehow.” 

“Indeed: I can’t see that he’s any 
better than other people,” exclaimed 
Eve. 

“Oh, but he is, though,” said Joan. 

‘‘He knows more, is a better scholar, 
perhaps,” continued Eve, “but—” 


“That ain’t all,” interrupted Joan.. 


“’Tis in other things ’sides scholarin’, 
He don’t give way to drinkin’, ain’t mix- 
ed up with no cockfightin’, nor fightin’ o’ 
no sort: nothin’ o’ that’s any pleasure to 
he. Then in the sharin’, whether their 
faces or their backs is to un,'tis all one 
to Adam; there’s yourn, and that’s hisn, 
and no more nor less is made of it.” 

“But that’s only honest, Joan.” 

“Iss, I know that; still, he needn’t 
make ’em feel like a pack o’ chates ’cos 
one or two’s a happened now and then 
not to know t’other from which. He’s 
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terrible hard that way: once slip, and 
down you stay with Adam.” 

“Well, I don’t like people who deceive 
and shuffle, myself,” said Eve. 

“Ah,” said Joan, ‘‘some’s as God made 
’em, and t’others as the devil finds ’em; 

but Adam acts as one who made hisself 
perfect, and can keep hisself the same.” 

“Of course that’s going too far,” said 
Eve. “Still, I think we’ve got a great 
deal in our own hands, you know, Joan, 
and I have not much patience with peo- 
ple who go wrong, for it always seems to 
me they might have helped it if they’d 
tried to. Mother and me used often to 
argue about that, for no matter how bad 
any one was, poor dear! she’d always 
find something to excuse them by.” 

“But I thought your mother was so 
religious ?”” said Joan with some surprise. 

“So she was, butthere’s nothing against 
religion in that, Joan, is there?” 

“Iss, my dear: ’tis a good deal against 
the religion I sees carried on here. If you 
was to ask my mother and they, her’d 
tell ’ee that o’ Sundays, when the chapel- 
doors was shut, ’tis glory hallelujah to they 
inside, and fire and brimstone to whoever’s 
out ; though, somehow, I can’t never bring 
my mind to b’lieve that’s what the Bible 
means it to be.” 

“Why, ofcourse not,” said Eve: “‘you’ve 
only to read for yourself to know that. 
You've got a Bible, Joan, haven’t you?” 

“There’s wan at home,” said Joan 
evasively. 

“Is there? Where? I don’t think I’ve 
seen it.” 

“No, you haven't: ’tis kept locked up 
in the ches’ o’ drawers, ‘long 0’ some o’ 
poor aunt’s things. She bought un afore 
Adam was born; so uncle don’t like un 
read in, ’cos ’twould get thumbed so: the 
bindin’s beautiful, and ’tis as good.as new. 
I don’t s’pose it’s been opened half a 
dozen times.” 

Eve was silent for a few minutes, and 
just as she was about to renew the con- 
versation they came to a gate, which Joan 
opened and passed through, saying the 
path was now so narrow that they would 
have to walk in single file. This ex- 
tremely narrow lane opened into a good- 
sized turnip-field, where Eve’s attention 
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was caught by a sight of the old manor- 
house with its arched doorways and gran- 
ite-mullioned windows. 

“That's Killigarth,” said Joan. “ Ain’t 
it a ancient old place? How would ’ee 
like to live there, Eve, eh?” 

“I'd rather live down by the sea,” said 
Eve. 

“Would ’ee, sure ’nuf? Awh, but that’s 
a splendid place inside,” continued Joan. 
“There’s one room big enough to turn a 
coach-and-four inside, with Adam and 
Eve and all of ’em plastered up on the 
ceiling; and outside there’s a hedge so 
high and so broad that you can walk four 
abreast atop of it out so far as a summer- 
house overlookin’ the sea. There ain't 
much of the summer-house left now, but 
the hedge is there all right.” 

Such an unusual curiosity naturally oc- 
casioned some surprise, and Joan was still 
. endeavoring to give satisfactory answers 
to Eve’s numerous questions concerning 
it when they began to descend the steep 
hill leading down to Talland Bay. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Eve, giving vent to 
a deep-drawn sigh of satisfaction as the 
sweep of Talland Bay and beach came 
into sight, ‘this is the sort of view I like, 
Joan: I could stand looking at this for 
ever.” 

“Well, better ask Arbell Thomas to 
let ’ee live with she. That’s her house, 
down there: do 'ee see, close in by the 
limekilns ?” 

“And is that the church you go to?” 

“Very seldom: whenever any of us 
goes to church, 'tis to Lansallos; least- 
wise, that’s where we’m bound to go, 
‘cos we’m in Lansallos parish.” 

Eve gave a despairing shrug. “I shall 
never understand it,” she said. “The 
place is all Polperro, isn’t it ?”’ 

“Of course it is.” 

“Well, but yet you keep on calling it 
Talland and Lansallos.” 

“And for this reason,” said Joan, stoop- 
ing to rake together four or five loose 
stones. “Now, look here. Suppose we 
say these stones is Polperro, now;” and 
she made a division with a clear space 
between the two heaps: “this we'll call 
the brook —that divides two parishes. 
All this side is Talland, and they must 
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go to Talland church to be married and 
buried ; all that side is Lansallos, and un 
must be married and buried in Lansal- 
los church. Now do ee understand ?” 

Eve went over the explanation to her- 
self: then she said, “Yes, I think I do 
understand now.” 

“All right, then. ‘Before we go on I 
want to ask Arbell if she’s got any ducks 
fit for killin’, ’cos if so us’ll have a couple.” 

“You don’t want me for that, do you ?” 
said Eve; ‘“‘so while you go in there let 
me wait here, shall I ?”’ 

“Very well,”’ said Joan. “Then don’t 
come through the gate, ’cos we haven't 
got time to go no farther, and I won't be 
a minute or two ’fore I’m back agen.” 
So saying, she pushed open the gate, let 
it swing behind her, and disappeared to- 
ward the cottage, leaving Eve to become 
more familiar with the scene around her. 

A patchwork of fields spread out and 
ran down to the cliffs, which sloped to- 
ward a point where they overhung the 
sea and shadowed the little pebbly beach 
below. Not a tree was in sight, so that 
Eve’s eyes wandered across the unbro- 
ken line of undulating land until they 
rested on the hillock-raised tower of the 
old gray church, beneath whose shelter 
lay the dead, whose plaintive dirge the 
sea seemed softly singing; and straight- 
way a mist gathered before Eve and the 
eyes of her heart looked upon a lonely 
grave in a far-off city churchyard. Was 
it possible that little more than a week 
had passed since she stood bidding fare- 
well to that loved spot? If so, time had 
no span, but must be measured by the 
events it chronicled. Only a week! yet 
her life seemed already bound up in fresh 
interests, her feelings and sympathies en- 
tangled in a host of new doubts and per- 
plexities. Affections hitherto dormant 
had been aroused, emotions she had not 
dreamed of quickened. It was as if she 
had dropped into a place kept vacant for 
her, the surroundings of which were fast 
closing in, shutting out all beyond and 
obscuring all that had gone before; and 
at this thought the memory of her moth- 
er was hugged closer to her heart, while 
the light link which bound her to Reuben 
May seemed turned into a fetter. 
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“He ought never to have taken such 
a promise from me,” she said, with all 
the ungenerousness of one-sided love. 

Then, after a few moments’ pause, 
moved by some impulse, she ran across 
the green slope which hedged the cliff, 
and bent over; but the place where on 
the previous night she had stood with 
Adam was hidden from view, and, turn- 
ing, she walked slowly back, wondering 
what could have made her wish to look 
at that particular spot. 

Certainly not any feeling of love she 
had toward Adam, for the thought that 
Adam was the one who would not trust 
her stung her with a sharpness which 
made the desire for revenge come keen 
and the thought.of it seem sweet. And 
out of her vivid imagination she swiftly 
conjured up an image of Adam humbled 
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and enslaved; and as she stood still, en- 
joying her pictured triumph, the click of 
the gate recalled her wandering senses, 
and turning round she was met by Joan, 
who said, “Let’s get back as quick as 
we can, for Arbell says one o’ the boats 
is in, and one o’ the Climo’s told her that 
word had come o’ somebody havin’ seen 
Jerrem.” 

“Oh, then what a pity we sent the 
letter 

“Yes: I forgot all about that,’ said 
Joan. “But never mind: Watty can’t 
have took it yet. Soon our way home 
we'll call and tell un we wants the letter 
back agen: we needn’t say for why, only 
that we’ve a changed our minds and 
there’s no call to send un now.” 

The Author of “Dorothy Fox.” 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


THE ENGLISH WORKINGMAN AND COMMERCIAL CRISES. . 


TWO PAPERS.—I. 


y ioe problem of our time is the con- 
dition of Labor. Does the working- 
man’s lot in life constantly though slow- 
ly improve, or is it the tendency of mod- 
ern civilization to press most heavily on 
the class least fitted to endure? And if 
the latter supposition be true, what rem- 
edy is there? 

These are the questions which face 
statesmen, and which grow importunate 
upon every recurring season of trade-de- 
pression. Even we of America, with our 
manhood suffrage, our free property laws, 
and, more than all, our land, were ap- 
palled by the mass of discontented pov- 
erty revealed during the last six years. 
It becomes rapidly more apparent that 
the ballot cannot, of itself, render men 
happy, wealthy and wise. We are there- 
fore interested in every other nation’s at- 
tempts to solve the problem. In these 
articles I propose to glance at the expe- 
rience of England during the present 


century. I shall in a most superficial 
manner, but I trust not unfairly, describe 
the commercial crises of this period, their 
effects on the laboring classes and the 
part played by legislation and philan- 
thropy in ameliorating or intensifying 
such effects. The question being, Does 
the laborer’s lot in life improve? it is 
necessary to have some point of com- 
parison. Commonly, the point taken is 
his condition under the feudal system, 
and the exact time most favored is the 
reign of Henry VIII., before the disso- 
lution of the monasteries and the estab- 
lishment of sheep-farms heralded the first 
great triumph of the modern industrial 
spirit over medizeval chivalry. 

What, then, was the English laborer’s 
condition in the early part of the sixteenth 
century? Difficulties of decision meet us 
at the outset. On one hand we are daz- 
zled by a halo of zesthetic sentiment, on 
the other we stagger amid a crowd of 
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gloomy statistics. It may be possible, 
however, to disentangle from the confu- 
sion a few facts which are substantially 
admitted by both parties. There were 
undoubtedly fewer people, and conse- 
quently there was a higher proportion of 
land to each man, in the England of the 
Tudors than in the England of to-day. 
In Henry’s reign there was a multitude 
of peasant-proprietors, and a greater mul- 
titude of small yeomen renting farms 
worth from three to ten pounds yearly. 
Agricultural laborers’ wages were fixed 
by law at three and four pence a day: 
artisans’ wages ruled a trifle higher. The 
prices of the time were on a correspond- 
ing scale—beef at a halfpenny 2 pound, 
mutton three farthings, and beer a half- 
penny a gallon. Twenty pounds a year 
was a gentleman’s income: three hun- 
dred pounds was wealth. The laborer 
lived often in a “house of sticks and 
dirt,” and was content to sleep on a 
sheepskin, with a stone for a pillow; but 
he had a cow, pigs and geese; fuel was 
plenty with him, for he could gather it 
from the common, unenclosed land; and 
he fared plentifully, if we may believe 
Harrison, on ‘beef and such meat as the 
butcher selleth.” As for learning, he had 
none of it, piously making his mark when 
occasion required, and willing that his 
sons should grow up as ignorant as him- 
self.* He rose at four in the morning, 
and worked until sunset, except upon 
saints’ days and holidays, which, taken 
together, were many. He was densely 
superstitious. Politically he was a cipher, 
having no voice in the government of his 
country or himself. 

Thus far, both parties agree in the 
main, but here the opponents of the 
medizval party marshal a sinister com- 
pany of the evils of the time—troops of 
beggars; seventy-two thousand criminals 
hanged, burned, boiled and beheaded ; 
whipping - posts in every village; brutal 
punishments and more brutal sports; 
dreadful stories about the monasteries; 
bad roads, filthy houses, plagues, fam- 

* An exception, however, should be entered in 
the case of the small yeomen, who were eager for 
knowledge and sent their sons to the universities. 


For a very pleasant description of such a yeoman see 
Latimer’s Sermons, p. 101 (Parker Soc. ed.). 
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ines, fevers and the perennial smallpox. 
These things may or may not have had 
really as black a seeming as is given to 
them now: however that may be, onething 
is apparent — most of them pertained to 
the age and affected all ranks alike. It 
may be admitted without argumentthat the 
poor have benefited by the common bless- 
ings of civilization, just as they benefit if 
the winter is mild or the summer air pure. 
The workingman to-day can have his leg 
skilfully set, can walk upon good roads, 
has a greater immunity from disease, is 
under the influence of milder laws and 
manners, enjoys all those results of prog- 
ress which Macaulay has so eloquently 
enumerated. Nevertheless, we know only 
too well that men may enjoy them all and 
still live in squalid misery worse than 
savage. And it is even conceivable that 
a man living under the restrictions and 
discomforts of the feudal system may 
have been better fed, better clothed, bet- 
ter surrounded, may have had healthier 
relations with his fellow-men — may, in 
short, have been a happier man —than 
his descendant of to-day who lives amid 
all the advantages of civilization. The 
question as regards the workingman is, 
Was he? 

The first great change which came to 
him came in the reign of Henry’s son, 
when the sheep-farms crowded out the 
small yeomen—a change described by 
Mr. Mill as the “grand economic event 
of the sixteenth century.’’ The conse- 
quent suffering measurably passed away, 
but the effect upon the laborer was per- 
manent: whatever else civilization gave 
him, it never restored to him the hope 
of rising from a tiller of the soil into an 
owner. Still, there remained numbers of 
the larger yeomen who clung tenaciously 
to their farms. So late as the accession 
of James II. it was estimated that there 
were one hundred and sixty thousand 
proprietors whose incomes varied from 
sixty to seventy pounds a year.f But 
farms grew larger with the increasing 
value of land, and these small proprie- 
tors gradually disappeared. 

The close of the eighteenth and begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century saw a com- 
+ Macaulay’s History of England, vol. i. p. 261. 
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mercial revolution worked by the inven- 
tions of Arkwright, Crompton, Cartwright, 
Roebuck, Brindley and Watt. The re- 
sulting vast extension of the commercial 
spirit was accompanied by its harsh cor- 
rector, the so-called crisis. We meet a 
number of cases of commercial crises in 
the eighteenth century —the South Sea 
panic of 1718-20, for instance, the panics 
of 1707, 1744, 1772 and the great panic 
of 1793-96, when the Bank of England 
was obliged to suspend specie payments 
—but with the exception of that last 
named these panics preceded the great 
development of machinery, and the enor- 
mous changes produced by it in the pro- 
portions and condition of the laboring 
population did not show themselves with 
decision until the first quarter of the next 
century. Therefore let us pass to the 
nineteenth century. The most notewor- 
thy commercial crises occurred in the 
years 1814-16, 1825, 1839, 1847, 1857, 
1866 and 1875-79. Let us take them 
up more in detail. 

The crisis of 1814-16 came at the heels 
of great wars, during which embargo acts 
and war demands had morbidly stim- 
ulated production, while a depreciated 
currency had swollen prices. Agricul- 
ture as well as manufactures had felt the 


war -intoxication. The bad harvests of . 


1800 and 1801, the needs of the army 
and the protective duties of the act of 
1804 caused the price of grain to rule 
very high. The inflation of the currency 
and the great number of country banks 
made money plentiful, at the same time 
that the high prices tempted capital. 
Rents rose with prices, competition be- 
ing keen. Then came the end of the 
war and the abundant harvests of 1814. 
Prices collapsed, but not rents; the half- 
ruined farmers came upon the country 
banks; the banks went down in crowds: 
between 1814 and 1817 two hundred and 
forty of them closed their doors. In con- 
sequence, there was a large and sudden 
contraction of the currency. Trade was 
prostrate; mills were closed or on half 
time; the blasts went out in the iron dis- 
tricts. After the few months of war in 
1815 the full weight began to be felt of 
the enormous burdens which twenty years 
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of almost uninterrupted fighting had laid 
upon the country. Parliament tried the 
usual remedy — protection: agriculture, 
complaining the most loudly, was pro- 
tected the most; competition from abroad 
was to be crushed until the home price of 
wheat reached eighty-six shillings. This 
act, it was supposed, would keep prices 
steady at about eighty-six shillings, but 
it did nothing of the kind. A deficiency 
in the harvest of 1816 sent the price up 
to seventy-five shillings per quarter, and 
the following year to ninety-four shillings 
ninepence.* But although the farmers 
received high prices, their profits were 
eaten up by rents, rates and taxes. Even 
the landlords did not prosper, because of 
the huge poor-rates and the taxes. ‘* Taxes 
were piled on taxes,” said Sydney Smith, 
“until they reached every article which 
enters into the mouth or covers the back 
or is placed under foot.” The distress 
was universal. In some lately prosper- 
ous manufacturing towns the people were _ 
“in a state bordering on starvation,” ¢ 
and thousands of houses were standing 
empty. Driven to the wall, the manufac- 
turers tried to save themselves by cheaper 
modes of production ; hence a very ‘gen- 
eral introduction of machinery. The first 
and most apparent effect upon the work- 
ingmen was to throw still more oyt of 
work and to still further lower wages. 
Take a single class, the hand-loom 
weavers: their wages were twenty-four 
shillings a week in 1815; two years la- 
ter, after the rapidly-extended use of the 
power-loom, they could earn only nine 
shillings. What might have been ex- 
pected happened: the workingmen, in- 
stead of accepting the new conditions, 
fought them with blind fury: all over the 
kingdom looms and spinning-jennies and 
lace-frames were smashed by men with 
blackened faces led by fictitious General 
Ludds. Yet perhaps the class which suf- 
fered most severely of all was a class 
whose wages had not been reduced, who 
had no improvements in machinery to 

* See McCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, arts. 
**Corn Laws” and “ Bank of England;’’ for the 
other side, Malthus’s article on the ‘‘Corn Laws’”’ 
in The Principle of Population. 


t Martineau’s History of the Thirty Years’ Peace. 
It gives a vivid narrative of this whole period. 
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contend against, and whose manufac- 
tures had been “protected"’ by govern- 
ment to their hearts’ content. The un- 
happy silk-weavers of Spitalfields were 
in a state of ‘unprecedented distress.” 
The silk manufacture had been so strict- 
ly protected that it had become a virtual 
monopoly. In 1773 the silk-weavers suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the passage of the 
act called the Spitalfields Act, which reg- 
ulated the wages of the Middlesex weav- 
ers by law (upon the men’s demand), and 
further prohibited the employment of men 
out of the district. After this there was 
no object for improvements in the silk 
manufacture: none were made. While 
French and German silk continually im- 
proved, English silk-making was at a 
standstill. Silk manufacturers moved out 
of Middlesex; cottons began to supersede 
silks; there was, of course, an immense 
smuggling trade; and by 1816 the man- 
ufacture was at its lowest ebb. Norwich, 
Manchester, Paisley and Macclesfield, all 
new seats of the industry, reduced wages, 
and masters and men managed to live. 
But in Middlesex wages were immovable. 
As for the weavers, “being interdicted 
from weaving at reduced rates, they were 
totally thrown out of employment.” * 
Two-thirds of them, the secretary stated 
at a public meeting held at the Mansion 
House for their relief, were without any 


work or any means of support, and “‘some'’ 


had deserted their houses, unable to bear 
the sight of their starving families, and 
many pined under languishing diseases 
brought on by the want of food and cloth- 
ing.” + Yet the act which was the direct 
cause of this terrible destitution was an act 
procured by the workingmen themselves; 
and similar acts were clamored for by 
the workingmen of that time all over Eng- 
land. Machinery-riots were only part of 
the wholesale violence in which the des- 
perate misery of the people found expres- 
sion. There was a bread-riot in Burton, 
and they pulled down bakers’ and butch- 
ers’ shops; there were riots in Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire (Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley 

*McCulloch’s Com. Dict., art. “Silk,” p. 491. 
For a very interesting protectionist view of English 
legislation on manufactures see Carey’s Social Sci- 
ence, chs. xiv. and xv. 

+ McCulloch’s Com. Dict., art. ‘ Silk,’’ p. 492. 
Vor. XXV.—28 
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gives a lurid picture of the scenes there) ; 
a great riot in the Isle of Ely; indeed, 
from end to end the country was filled 
with noise and rage and bloodshed. 

The government’s response was prompt 
—showers of bullets, charges of cavalry, 
swift executions upon swift convictions.. 
Many a stout fellow following General 
Ludd or Captain Swing found a sharp 
and quick release from all his troubles. 
The habeas corpus was suspended; the 
Six Acts were passed; “blasphemous 
and seditious libels’ were punished with 
“transportation beyond the seas.” “It 
was an awful time,’’ said Sydney Smith, 
“for those who had the ‘misfortune to en- 
tertain liberal opinions.” 

But there were other influences work- 
ing: Smith and Hume had been the in- 
spirers of a new school. It was in 1817 
that Ricardo published his Poditical Econ- 
omy ; the same year Malthus republished 
his Principle of Population. The theories 
of these two men—Ricardo’s theories of. 
money and rent and Malthus’s theory of 
population —were the logical sequence 
of Adam Smith’s premises, and the three 
may be said to have founded the British 
school of political economy. They be- 
gan, even then, to teach the existence of 
laws of human nature as inexorable as 
gravitation or lightning. Legislation op- 
posing such laws was worse than useless ; 
an inflation of the currency could never 
make wealth; protection to trade only 
cramped its growth, from the beginning 
many ‘being harmed for the profit of a 
few —in the end the manufactures pro- 
tected being stunted themselves ; ‘poor 
laws created much of the poverty which 
they relieved. We may trace in the wri- 
tings of Ricardo, Malthus, James Mill 
and McCulloch f the first faint declara- 
tions of that so-called “ malignant theory”’ 
which holds that the office of government 
is simply to protect the individual citizen 
in person and property, and that legisla- 
tive attempts to make him either a richer 
or a better man are barred from success 


by their very nature. Applying this theo- 
ry to the present trouble, the remedies of | 


t Malthus should be excepted: he was not a free- 
trader, although he admitted that ‘general princi- 
ples” led to free trade, and that protective systems 
are ‘‘ essentially unsocial.”’ 
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the economists were emigration, gradual 
abolition of the poor laws, more freedom 
of trade and such education of the people 
as should lead them to practise frugality 
and self-restraint. The remedies were 
not popular, and the reasons are on the 
surface. Could anything more unpop- 
ular be imagined in a day when industry 
was protected up to the eyes than to pro- 
pose free trade? when half the laboring 
classes were helped by the poor-rates 
than to propose taking the poor-rates 
away ? than to tell the laborer not to 
marry until he was able to support a 
family? than to tell the upper classes 
that their charity was making paupers, 
and their game laws criminals? than to 
tell everybody that there was no speedy 
cure for the miserable present? Surely, 
there is small cause for wonder at the 
vehement abuse of “the dismal science.” 
Nor were the advocates of its principles 
united among themselves: rather, each 
man rode upon a crusade of discovery, 
a dogmatic free-lance, now fighting with 
his brother-crusaders, and now against 
them. The spectacle of men of science 
quarrelling is old enough, one would 
fancy, not to cast special discredit upon 
any fresh instance: always the main 
factors of truth have been evolved out 
of a series of conflicting equations, with 
eternal possibilities of further reduction. 
But political economy, more than most 
sciences, acts directly upon every-day 
life: the average man cares very little 
whether Pathybius is a thing or a slimy 
being, but talk of abolishing legal char- 
ity and his sympathies are up in arms at 
once. Moreover, other sciences are far- 
ther removed from common experience. 
A certain amount of scientific training is 
required to give a man opinions on radi- 
ant matter or the definitions of the Un- 
conditioned, while every sane inmate of 
the poor-house has decided ideas about 
the distribution of wealth. So it happen- 
ed, very naturally, that any discrepancies 
in the arguments of the early English 
economists, any smallest conflict of au- 
thorities, were seized as valid reasons for 
waging a hot fight against the whole sys- 
tem. Still, it made its way. Men who 
did not accept it as a whole took up its 


theories in part, and worked heartily ac- 
cording to their light. Reforms in the 
poor laws were discussed in Parliament ; 
Romilly attacked the disgraceful criminal 


code; Sydney Smith had the temerity to 


make game of the game laws; Malthus’s 
advice about emigration and savings 
banks was better heeded than that about 
marriage. In 1815 ten peers wrote their 
solemn dissent from the corn laws :* in 
1820 the merchants of London petitioned 
Parliament to repeal all purely protective 
duties, declaring their conviction of the 
“impolicy and injustice of the restrictive 
system.” A reform of Parliament itself 
was agitated. 

This latter project alone made any im- 
pression upon the masses: they turned 
away from the slow and painful rem- 
edies of the economists to the gorgeous 
promises of Cobbett and Godwin and 
Spence and Owen. Division of proper- 
ty, government the sole controller of cap- 
ital, political equality, French dreams of 
brotherhood bequeathed by the great Rev- 
olution,—these ideas possessed the imag- 
inations of the more intelligent English 
artisans. As usual, there was one favorite 


| measure which was believed to own most 


of the attributes of omnipotence: this time 
it was the Reform Bill. The bill would 
give a reformed Parliament, a reformed 
Parliament would give the ballot, and 
the ballot would give everything else! 
A delusion truly, but a delusion most 
pathetic, since it rested upon the faith 
of man in humanity. Other delusions, 
less amiable, were rife: every kind of 
political or trade conspiracy throve in the 
hothouse atmosphere of suffering. There 
were grave spiritual and moral effects 
also produced or strengthened by this 
unhappy time, some of which still re- 
main. From this time dates the wide 
prevalence of what are called “infidel” 
opinions among the English working- 
men. Periods of commercial pressure 
are usually associated with awakenings 
of religious fervor, men turning to the 
God whom they do not know when the 
world which they do know has failed 


* It is given in full in McCulloch’s Com. Dict., art. 
“*Corn Laws.”’ See also on this subject the article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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them. But there is an extremity of 
wretchedness that forces an indignant 
revolt against its justice, and the soul 
seeks shelter from doubts of God’s mer- 
cy in a denial of His existence. Out of 
the depths of horrors which cannot be 
written the workingman cried, but his 
cry was a curse, not a prayer. The mor- 
al results were equally marked. Nothing 
is so reckless as despair: to this day the 
English workingman is the most reckless 
of his class, and the taint which crept 
into his character during these dread- 
ful years should be held responsible for 
much. Certainly, the pauperization of 
such immense numbers of people must 


have had a ruinous reaction, causing. 


them as it did to lose the feeling of hon- 
est independence. They seem to have 
grown not only more reckless, but more 
brutal. Drunkenness and crimes of vio- 
lence increased openly; and since most 
men, however miserable, have yet more 
miserable beings at their mercy, there 
was also a wide private field wherein these 
could indulge themselves. The degrada- 
tion of men implies the worse degradation 


‘of their wives and children, and the ghast- 


ly meaning of that for the next generation 
need not be unfolded. 

Such are the dim outlines of the time: 
it lasted seven years. 

The next crisis came in 1825.. The 
years 1823, 1824 and the early part of 
1825 had been distinguished by a great 
revival of industry and by enormous 
speculations. Capital seemed to bound 
from timid depression to the wildest con- 
fidence. Eighteen million pounds were 
invested in joint-stock companies within 
five years: a vast amount of money was 
put into the new South American bonds. 
The people who could not speculate in 
these things speculated in cotton and 
corn. The cotton speculations were 
caused, according to McCulloch, by the 
falling off in American imports, which 
circumstance led to the belief that the 
supply would be deficient, while the ap- 
parent prosperity of the country made 
the traders anticipate an increased de- 
mand. Both‘ suppositions proved erro- 
neous: Egypt and India supplied the 
American deficiency, and there was no 


increase in the demand. Prices were 
forced up artificially, but recoiled with 
disastrous effect. Speculators with large 
stocks were obliged to sell, and a num- 
ber of forced sales made the price drop © 
sharply. Cotton goods began to sympa- 
thize with the raw material, so that man- 
ufacturers had to sell at aloss. At the 
same time corn was having a similar ex- 
perience: as usual, it was at the bottom 
of a large part of the trouble. Says Mc- 
Culloch: “The price of corn, which had 
been very much depressed in 1821 and 
1822, rallied in 1823, and this circum- 
stance contributed, along with others pe- 
culiar to the period, to promote an extra- 
ordinary rage for speculation. The is- 
sues of the country banks being in con- 
sequence far too much extended, the 
currency became redundant in the au- 
tumn of 1824, and the exchanges having 
been depressed, a drain for gold began 
to operate upon the Bank of England.” 
The currency, however, was not percep- 
tibly contracted, owing to the large sums 
paid out by the bank to the holders of 
four-per-cent. stock, who were unwilling 
to convert it into the new three-and-a- 
half-per-cent. stock. ‘“ When, however, 
the continued demand of the public on 
the bank for gold had rendered money 
scarce in the metropolis, the pressure 
speedily extended to the country.... 
The ae once excited, soon became 
general. . . . In the short space of six 
weeks over ‘seventy banking establish- 
ments were destroyed, . . . and the run 
upon the bank for cash . . . was so 
heavy that she was wellnigh drained of 
all the coin in her coffers and obliged 

. to issue about a million one-pound 
and two-pound notes.”* For a brief time 
the excitement was fearful: Huskisson 
said that had the panic lasted forty-eight 
hours longer it would have “ put a stop 
to all dealings between man and man 
except by way of barter.” But the bank’s 
discounts checked the alarm: she lent 
money to all solvent parties, taking the 
most incongruous securities—land, stocks, 
jewels even. The panic was stayed, but 
six years of commercial depression fol- 
lowed. Then comes a repetition of the 

* Com. Dict., vol. i. p. 82. 
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-woeful story of ten years before — idle 
mills, starving operatives, machinery- 
smashing, riot, conspiracy and beggary. 
An ugly spirit is abroad among the poor: 
witness the thousand wrecks of power- 
looms in Lancashire and the hundred 
dead men lying amid the charred ruins 
of Bristol warehouses. There are mon- 
ster meetings at London, Birmingham 
and Manchester, frantic hopes of every- 
thing from “the Bill,” abundance of loud 
talk and ferocious readiness for action. 
Wages are below living limits: they have 
to be eked out from the parish funds, 
Hand-loom weavers earn seven shillings 
a week, South Country laborers sometimes 
only six. A committee of masters from 
the several townships engaged in the fan- 
cy business “report thirteen thousand per- 
sons whose wages are only two and a 
half pence” [five cents!] “a day.” The 
poor-rates in 1831 were £8,606,501 ; the 
population had increased seventy-five per 
cent., the poor-rates three hundred per 
cent.; yet towns and country are over- 
run with beggars. It goes without say- 
ing that the agricultural interest is in dis- 
tress and desires to be protected. It was 
protected further in 1822, but in 1826, 
when the dry summer presaged a bad 
harvest, the ministers, who had no notion 
of having the difficulties of the situation 
complicated by bread-riots, admitted five 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat at 
nominal duties, and the farmers with their 
poor crops did not receive the high prices 
of former times of scarcity: now they are 
calling loudly for help. In the midst of 
this distress and turmoil appears another 
French revolution to stir all the fanatical 
socialism and republicanism in the king- 
dom up from the dregs. 

The picture is gloomy enough; and 
how it moved thoughtful and patriotic 
men we can see in Dr. Arnold's letters ;* 
but there are signs of a great change im- 
pending, whether for better or worse. 
There is a growing trust in scientific 
methods, and a growing humility in 
men’s mental attitude toward social dis- 
eases. Most marked, and to many minds 
most portentous, is the diffidence with 
which theories of protection are received. 

* Stanley’s Li/e—letters from 1830 to 1835. 
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There is beyond doubt a prejudice against 
the corn laws: among consumers it is 
contended that they produce an artifi- 
cial scarcity, and that the whole nation 
pays annually something like nine mil- 
lion one hundred thousand pounds f for 
the benefit of a single class, who are so 
far from being benefited that they are 
rarely without a parliamentary commis- 
sion inquiring the causes of their distress. 
The silk manufacture is at its last gasp, 
and prominent manufacturers are beg- 
ging the government to “remove their 
oppressive protection ;” t while woollen 
manufacturers protest that unless the 
duty on foreign wool is removed it will 
“be fatal to the foreign cloth-trade of the 
country.” Indeed, the English manufac- 
tures of the period (saving cotton, which 
has always been meagrely protected) 
seem much in the plight of those unlucky 
knights who were smothered by their 
own armor, One sign of happier times 
discernible to all is the sharpened inter- 
est in education. Lord Brougham (only 
Mr. Brougham until 1830) has establish- 
ed the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, whose object is the circula- 
tion of good cheap literature. London 
University has been opened, and “me- 
chanics’ institutions” are springing up in 
all the large English and Scottish towns. 
Another sign is the interest in the condi- 
tion of the poor. A parliamentary com- 
mittee is investigating the poor laws 
most carefully, candidly and earnestly. 
In 1832 “the Bill’’ was passed.’ The 
lower middle classes were immediate 
gainers, but the working people in gen- 
eral received no new political powers: 
their hopes, however, were unbounded. 
So, for that matter, were the fears of the 
Tories. Both were disappointed. The 
reformed Parliament was more anxious 
to quiet reasonable fears than to gratify 
unreasonable hopes. There was a re- 
vulsion of feeling among the people 
which found a voice in Chartism. 

The document called with a touch of 

+ McCulloch’s estimate, Com. Dict., art. ‘Corn 
Laws,’’ and see art. in Ency. Brit. 

See Hansard’s Debates, 1826. 

21 would not be understood as undervaluing the 


great results of the Reform Bill: I am only speak- 
ing of the effect on popular sentiment. 


' 
‘ 


poetry the People’s Charter demanded 
universal suffrage (excluding women), 
annual Parliaments, equal electoral dis- 
tricts, no pecuniary qualification for mem- 
bers of Parliament, payment for members, 
vote by ballot. ‘‘ Your petitioners com- 
plain,” said the Chartists in their peti- 
tion of 1842, “that they are enormously 
taxed to pay the interest of what is call- 
ed the national debt —a debt amount- 
ing at present to eight hundred millions, 
being only a portion of the enormous 
amount expended in cruel and expen- 
sive wars for the suppression of all lib- 
erty by men not authorized by the peo- 
ple, and who consequently had no right 
to tax posterity for the outrages commit- 
ted by them upon mankind.” “ Noth- 
ing,” they concluded, “will unshackle 
labor from its misery until the people 
possess the power under which all mo- 
nopoly and oppression must cease; and 
your petitioners respectfully mention the 


existing monopolies of the suffrage, of 


paper money, of machinery, of land, of 
the public press, of religion, of the means 
of travelling and transit, and a host of 
other evils too numerous to mention, all 
arising from class-legislation.” Far wilder 
and more direct attacks on property were 
advocated by a section of the Chartists, 
but the above extracts show the opinions 
of the moderate majority. The petition 
was signed by three million persons. 

I have spoken of the interest in the 
poor. The new poor law resulted from 
the commissioners’ report: it went into 
operation in 1834. The influence of the 
poor laws upon the English laborer has 
been so tremendous that it cannot be 
disregarded in any analysis of the effects 
of modern commercial forces upon labor. 
The famous “ forty-third of Elizabeth,” 
which required each parish to find work 
and support for its own poor, had some 
unexpected consequences. We have al- 
ready seen how the agricultural laborer 
was deprived of hope: this act removed 
any stimulus of fear. Let the laborer be 
ever so diligent and self-denying, he had 
no chance of rising to be a farmer: let 
him be as drunken, idle and wasteful 
as he might, neither he nor his family 
would be allowed to starve. Each par- 
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ish, having its own poor on its hands, 
kept out new laborers as much as pos- 
sible, lest, having acquired a settlement, 
they should become a burden on the 
rates. Thus the healthy current of local 
emigration was interrupted at the same . 
time that population was unwholesome- 
ly encouraged. Had it not been for the 
partial outlet provided by the manufactu- 
ring towns, this stagnation of labor alone 
would have impoverished the rural dis- 
tricts. But another cause was added. 
Toward the close of George III.’s reign 
public attention began to be turned to 
the condition of the poor, and an uncal- 
culating benevolence tried to help them 
with out-of-door relief; allowances were 
granted to laborers whose wages could 
not support their large families; allot- 
ments of land, and sometimes cows and 
pigs, were given them —all aid being 
bestowed for the single reason that the 
recipient was in need, and no equiva- 
lent being asked. Population under such 
circumstances started forward with‘ un- 
precedented rapidity: after a time the 
parishes made some futile efforts to stop 
it by pulling down cottages, but the only 
result was a most shameful overcrowd- 
ing. Now, if we add to these normal — 
evils the flooding of the labor - market 
produced by commercial depression, we 
can easily see how much they would be 
aggravated. Wages sank to a mere pit- 


tance — not even a living pittance, for 


there was the parish ready to fill the gap 
if the sum paid was not enough to sus- 
tain life. Even when a man would fain 
have been independent, he was thus 
forced into pauperism. Work in some 
parishes was systematically given not to 
the best workman, but to the neediest; 
and for this reason men with large fam- 
ilies were preferred. Many parishes had 
adi their laborers on their poor-lists. 
overwhelming had the expense, the dread- 
ful perplexity, the hideous moral corrup- 
tion and the social degradation of such 
a state of things become by 1830 that a 
number of parishes took matters into 
their own hands: they cut off out-of-door 
relief. In every case there was not only 
a great decrease in the number of pau- 
pers, but, what was most encouraging, 
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a decided rise in wages. The new poor 
law tried to make the conduct of these 
isolated parishes general. It discouraged 
out-of-door relief, grouped the parishes in 
unions, with union workhouses, appoint- 
ed a central board of control and pro- 
vided for the keeping of full and com- 
plete accounts. The avowed purpose of 
the law was “the protection of the thrifty 
laborer against the dissolute and thrift- 
less ;”’ therefore the condition of the pau- 
per was depressed below that of the hum- 
blest independent laborer; the inmate of 
the workhouse was fed and clothed, but 
he had no tobacco and no beer; he was 
separated from his family ; he was obliged 
to work; and he could neither leave nor 
enter the workhouse without permission.* 
The law passed Parliament with little 
opposition, but there was an explosion of 
indignation outside whose echoes linger 
yet. Carlyle with impassioned scorn de- 
nounced in one breath the incorrigible 
badness of the old law and the new law’s 
“false, heretical and damnable’’ social 
principle.t Five years later, De Quincey 
was talking of its ‘many heavy offences 
against Christian wisdom.” ¢ And Dick- 
ens has personified the poor’s bitter and 
lasting hatred of the law in old Betty 
Higden dying in her flight from a spec- 
tral workhouse. They only expressed 
the sentiments of innumerable warm- 
hearted people. 
- Quite as much as anything else, the 
new poor law materialized a certain vague 
popular impression that political economy 
was a hard-hearted science. There was 
Malthus trying to deprive the poor man 
of his domestic joys, and here were Se- 
nior, Sturges Bourne and the rest (two 
bishops among them) who had made 
poverty a penal offence! The commis- 
sioners might have answered that they 
were like Nature, who is “‘‘a little cruel 
that she may be very kind.” The poor- 
rates in 1834 (when the law went into 
operation) were £6,317,255: three years 
reduced them to £4,044,741. Since 1831 
there had been a decrease of over four 


* Report of the Commission. Many cases are giv- 
en which I have not space to cite. ; 

t Chartism. 
_ | Logic of Political Economy, note 32. 
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million pounds. Better times and re- 
viving demand for labor probably de- 
serve the credit of the fall previous to 
1834, but the very slight comparative 
difference between 1833 and 1834 (both 
years having a rate of over six millions) 
seems to mark the limit when the recu- 
perative energies of industry ceased to 
lift up pauperism. Wages rose as the 
rates fell, and continued to rise until the 
panic of 1839 depressed them, but never 
to the old level. 

The new poor law was the prominent 
legislative measure of relief, and it, as 
has been seen, was the partial repeal of 
former injurious legislation, rather than 
anything else. There were some other 
measures, hardly in the same line, such 
as the act against “conspiracies and com- 
binations"” among workingmen. The 
Bank Act of 1826, which forbade the 
issue of notes under five pounds, was 
an attempt to save the laboring classes 
at least from the widespread calamity 
wrought by the failures of banks of issue; 
and to a large extent it accomplished its 
object. The workings of the other rough- 
and-ready remedy for discontent, show 
more plainly during the succeeding sea- 
sons of depression. 

The next crisis was that of 1839, and 
its moving cause was a panic in Amer- 
ican securities, helped on by poor har- - 
vests. The harvest of 1838 was excep- 
tionally bad: almost eight times as much 
wheat as usual was imported, while ex- 
ports were greatly diminished, both by 
the falling off in the United States de- 
mand (we had had our share of panic 
in 1837) and by the high price of cotton, 
which had checked production. In con- 
sequence, there began to be felt the drain 
of gold and pressure upon the loan-mar- 
ket which are the avant-couriers of panic. 
In 1839 the United States Bank suspend- 


-ed, causing a panic in American securities 


which precipitated a general panic. It 
was of short duration, but the resulting 
depression was almost as severe as that 
following 1825. The harvest was again 
deficient in 1839; in 1840 the different 
State repudiations completed the ruin of 
a multitude of too credulous believers in 
our honor; and the final destruction of 


the United States Bank in 1841 was the 
‘coup de grace to American credit. The 
year 1841 was long remembered as a 
“hard year.” “Have we forgotten,” ex- 
claimed Macaulay in 1845, “what was 
‘the condition of the working people in 
that unhappy year? So visible was the 
misery of the manufacturing towns that 
a man of sensibility could hardly bear 


to pass through them. Everywhere he | 


found filth and nakedness and plaintive 
voices and wasted forms and haggard 
faces. Politicians who were not alarm- 
ists began to tremble for the very found- 
ations of society.”"* Forbidden to com- 
bine legally, the workingmen organized 
secret trades unions, whose controlling 
power was the more violent because of its 
secrecy. Strikes began to make a figure 
‘in English industry. Trades unions were 
but one form of the workingman’s intense 
though crude conviction that his only 
chance of salvation lay in class-union ; 
co-operative schemes, building associa- 
tions and the like were being favored by 
the superior workingman ; and, a grislier 
shape of the same spirit, there was Chart- 
‘ism with its five points, its torches and 
its riots. There is one noticeable feature 


about the disturbances of the time—the 


absence of machine-riots: virtually, the 
fight was over, in spite of Birmingham 
and Sheffield and some threshing -ma- 
chine burning in the country. The clev- 
er workingmen seem to have discovered 
that machinery had increased the need 
of labor, while the stupid ones’ rage had 
sunk into sullen and helpless dislike. 
We have seen the measures taken dur- 
ing the last crisis: those taken from 1840 
to 1845 are all actuated by the same grow- 
ing interest in the welfare of the laboring 
classes. An indirect measure, but one 
whose beneficent results cannot easily be 
exaggerated, was Rowland Hill’s postal 
reform in ¥840. The hours of labor were 
reduced, and there were acts against the 
employment of women and children in 
factories. The Bank Act of 1844 was 
aimed at one of the roots of financial 
catastrophes, over-speculation. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel was slowly reducing protection, 
fighting the most critical battle of E 
* Speeches, p. 38. 
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lish industry in the anomalous position 
of a chieftain whose forces came from 
the other side. There were acts to pro- 
vide better houses for the working classes, 
and acts to keep clean the streets where 
they lived. The effects of the remedies. 
for one season of financial depression— 
all being more or less tardy lockings of 
the barn-door—are best studied in the 
next: let us pass to the crisis of 1847. 
The country was prosperous in 1843, 
and in 1844 railroad-building on an im- 
mense scale induced extensive specula- 
tions. There was a recoil in 1845 which 
weakened the market, although it did 
not assume the dimensions of a panic. 
The next year was the first year of the 
great Irish famine. It does not come 
within the compass of these articles to 
discuss Irish affairs, and I shall only 
speak of the famine as regards its Eng- 
lish aspect. The great famine did two 
things for England: it gave her free 
trade and it brought. on the panic of 
1847. The Englishman who had shrug- 
ged his shoulders at the arguments of the 
Anti-corn-law League felt quite another 
train of emotions over the horrible cor- 
oners’ verdicts from Dublin and “Give 
me Three Grains of Corn, Mother!’ + 
There was a shout of “Cheap Bread!’ 
which swept “vested interests”’ and ag- 
ricultural grievances before it. Sir Rob- 
ert Peel’s famous bill became law on the 
2oth of June, 1846. Then, although the 


‘potato-crop was known to have failed, 
and travellers saw the “wretched peo- 


ple . . . seated on the fences of their 
decaying gardens wringing their hands,” 


there were not yet actual deaths from 
‘starvation; but from the autumn of 1846 


until the time of néw potatoes in 1847 the 
English govefnment had to feed three 
millions of people, and nevertheless hun- 
dreds died for want of food. Every duty 
on grain was suspended in 1847: the 
navigation laws were also suspended. 
There was an unparalleled importation 
of food, and the drain of gold thus oc- 


‘casioned was increased by the high price 


of cotton. Mr. Mill adds to these “the 
continual demands on the circulating 
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capital of the country by railway calls 
and the loan transactions of railway 
companies.” Soon the heavy pressure 
upon the loan-market showed itself in 
failures. The weaker firms gave way, 
dragging down the stronger: then the 
country banks began to go, and a panic 
as desolating as that of 1825 threatened. 
The new Bank Act prevented the Bank 
of England discounting largely, and the 
government was petitioned to suspend 
the act. This done, the bank discount- 
ed freely to all solvent firms, using her 
usual methods to stop the gold drain. 
Confidence was shortly restored: it re- 
mains to trace the social workings of the 
subsequent period of trade-prostration. 
The first visible result was a great 
strengthening of the Chartist agitation. 
“Through the winter of 1847-48,” says 
an eye-witness,* ‘‘ the cloud of discontent, 
of which Chartism was the most violent 
symptom, had been growing darker and 
more menacing. . . .. In March there 
were riots in London, Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Liverpool and other large towns. 
On April 7 the Crown and government 
security bill, commonly called the Gag- 
ging Act, was introduced by the govern- 
ment.” The great Chartist petition was 
presented on the 1oth, and such was the 
universal alarm that the government fill- 
ed London with troops and “ put the duke 
of Wellington in command, who barri- 
‘caded the bridges and Downing street, 
garrisoned the bank and other public 
buildings and closed the Horse Guards. 
The soldiers were kept out of sight, but 
one hundred and seventy thousand spe- 
cial constables lined the streets. Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor, the Chartist member 
and ostensible leader, had proposed to 
march into the lobby of the House at- 
tended by a great following, but the bar- 
ricaded bridges prevented : he was obliged 
to enter the House alone, and “‘the Great 
Petition was ignobly carried . . . in a 
cart.” ‘Again, in June, 1848, the bank, 
the mint, the custom-house and other 
public offices were filled with troops, and 
the Houses of Parliament were not only 
garrisoned, but provisioned as if for a 
' * Thomas Hughes in Kingsley’s Life and Letters. 
7 Knight’s History of England, vol. viii. p. 560. 
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siege. From that time all fears of serious 
danger passed away. The Chartists were 
completely discouraged and their leaders ” 
in prison.” . “At this juncture a se- 
ries of articles appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle on London labor and the Lon- 
don poor which startled the well-to-do 
classes out of their jubilant and scornful 
attitude, and made all fair-minded peo- 
ple wonder, not that there had been vio- 
lent speaking and rioting, but that the 
metropolis had escaped the scenes which 
had lately been enacted in Paris, Vienna, 
Berlin and other continental capitals.” 
The condition of the laboring classes 
of England at this time is a study of deep 
and sombre interest. In 1851 the pop- 
ulation of England and Wales was some- 
thing over seventeen millions: of these 
seventeen millions, five-sixths probably 
belonged to the wage-receiving class; a 
fifth of these five-sixths were perhaps 
‘skilled workmen, receiving fair wages in 
the worst of times and high wages in 
good times; but what of the remaining 
four-sixths, two-thirds of the whole pop- 
ulation ? 
_ Looking on the surface of things, one 
is struck first, not by the misery of the 
people, but by the herculean efforts to 
relieve it, the continually deepening sym- 
pathy of the upper classes for the lower. 
Charities were innumerable, and by a 
natural law they had increased as the 
poor laws narrowed the legal channels 
of mercy. Herbert Spencer, writing in 
1850, estimated that fifteen million pounds 
were distributed yearly “by endowed char- 
ities, benevolent societies and poor-law 
unions.” In 1848 “one million eight 
hundred and seventy-six thousand and 
ninety-three paupers were relieved by 
boards of guardians, or about one per- 
son in every eight was a pauper!""3 Ed- 
ucation schemes flourished, so did emi- 
gration schemes, sanitary -improvement 
schemes; in short, every conceivable 
scheme whereby man might be helped 
either by legislation or by the benevo- 
lence of his brother-man. And yet the 
destitution far outstripped the charity. 
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The lower classes of working people in 
the towns and the majority of agricultu- 
ral laborers were living in brutal wretch- 
edness. The Health-of-Towns Commis- 
sion reported that large numbers of peo- 
ple lived in cellars. Generally, the cel- 
lars contained but one room: they never 
had more than two, and the rooms were 
very small, damp and dark. “In 1844 
twenty per cent. of the working classes 
of Liverpool, eleven and three-quarter 
per cent. of those of Manchester and 
eight per cent. of those of Salford in- 
habited cellars.”* The dwelling-houses 
of cities were little better. Not to men- 
tion Lord Ashley’s lodging-house horrors, 
the homes of the operatives in manufac- 
turing districts were most miserable. 
“Scarcely one family in ten,” says Kay, 
“has more than two bedrooms. I have 
been assured on all hands in Lancashire 
—by magistrates, manufacturers and op- 
eratives—that the immoral consequences 
of this state of things are terrible. Both 
in London and in our large provincial 
towns it is no uncommon thing for two, 
three, or even four, families to sleep in 
one room.” f If one turns, half sicken- 
ed, to the country, it is only to find a 
misery more degraded and more hope- 
less. Mr. Joseph Kay was sent by Cam- 
bridge University through England and 
Europe to ascertain the comparative con- 
dition of the people: he was a judicious, 
impartial and singularly painstaking ob- 
server, and this is what he says of Eng- 
lish cottages : “ Miserable as are the hab- 
itations of a great part of the poor of our 
_ towns, the cottages and the cottage-life 
of the peasants in our villages are still 
worse; and, what is more, they have 
been for some time past, and still are, 
rapidly deteriorating. The majority of 
cottages are wretchedly built, often on 
very unhealthy sites; they are miserably 
small and are crowded to excess; they 
are very low, seldom drained, and badly 
roofed. . . . The floors are formed either 
of flags which rest upon the cold, un- 
drained ground, or, as is often the case, 


*See Mr. Holmes’s evidence in Health-of- Towns 
Reports. 

f Kay’s Social. Condition, etc., ch. i. : Dwellings 
of the Poor in Towns. 
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of nothing but a mixture of clay and 
lime.” The North Country laborer re- 
ceived better wages than his Southern 
brother: morally and physically, he was 
of a sturdier make ; but “ small cottages, 

. . only one story in height, . . . with 
two small rooms,” were “very numer- 
ous” in the northern counties. The or- 
dinary cottages in Northumberland had 
one-room only. Canon Gilly called the 
Durham cottages “mere sheds.” The 
earth floor of the single room: was mud- 
dy when it rained: there was no glass in 
the one window. “And into this place,” 
exclaims the canon, “are crowded eight, 
ten or twelve persons!’ { But it was in 
the South that the evils of overcrowding 
developed their most repulsive forms : the 
cottages could often only be distinguish- 
ed from an Irish hovel by their chim- 
neys. On wet days they took the door 
off its hinges, and put it on the floor for the 
children ‘‘to put their feet on while they 
were making buttons.” There were three 
generations with their families sometimes 
in one tumbledown hut of two rooms, 
Charles Kingsley’s nightmare sketches in 
Yeast pale into commonplaces before Os- 
borne’s letters or the grim “interviews” 
of the Morning Chronicle correspondent. 
“What,” cried the most eloquent preach- 
er in England —“ what is the life of the 
poor man in his cottage? Before a mix- 
ed audience I cannot go deeply into the 
details of this. I have seen a family of 
nine—father, mother, grown-up sons and 
daughters—with but one sleeping-room. ~ 
. . . I will not go into the results: before 
a Christian assembly they are not to be 
named. But what is purity, what is mod- 
esty, what is the Christian gospel preach- 
ed to such a family as that?’ || The in- 
habitants of such cottages lived as scant- 
ily as they were lodged: the Northern 
peasant, indeed, could fill himself with 
oatmeal porridge, but the Wilts or Dor- 
setshire laborer must feed his swarm of 
hungry children on bread and potatoes, 
Kay’s Social Condition, etc. The Peasants’ Cot- 
tages in England and Wales. 

2S. G. 0.’s Letters to the Times: Letters on the 
Rural Poor. 

| F. W. Robertson’s Address before the Brighton 


Association for Improving the Dwellings of the In- 
dustrial Classes, Nov. 25, 1852. 
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with mere taste" of bacon for Sun- 

days; and, poor as the fare was, they 

had “not nearly enough.”’* The baleful 

consequence of such modes of life can- 

not in all ways be described: the foul- 

est sins grew rankly in such a soil, and, 

to be frank, the wonder was not at the 

flourishing estate of vice, but at the few 

stunted virtues which still survived. 

Drunkenness was rapidly increasing: 

“gin-palaces” had not felt any pressure 

of hard times; although the mills stood 

empty, these were always filled. There 
was one variety of crime (if it may be so 
called) which the trade-depression nota- 
bly stimulated—namely, the desertion of 

families. Dr. Chalmers during the pre- 
vious season of depression spoke of hav- 
ing counted in one newspaper “no less 
than forty advertisements of runaway 
husbands in the town’ of Manchester, 

who had left their families on- the par- 
ish fund.” “This unnatural desertion of 
their own kinsfolk,” he says, “is the epi- 
demic vice of England.” ¢ There was an- 
other vice, far worse, which was tempted 
into existence by poverty. Friendly so- 
cieties have always been popular among 
the English, and the most popular of 
friendly societies were the burial-clubs, 
which paid a small sum (from three to 
five pounds) on the death of a member 
for his funeral expenses. Mr. Chadwick, 
in the Sanitary Report of 1843, was the 
first to call attention to the practical ope- 
ration of “such bounties.” A thrifty pa- 
rent insured his child in one, two or ten 
clubs, according to his ready money (in 
one case a child was in #inefeen clubs) : 
then, if it was weakly, he let it die: cold, 
hunger and the unspeakable atmosphere 
of his home soon killed a puny baby ; if 
it was strong, a dose of arsenic ended its 
sufferings. Gambling of this kind (bet- 
ting on death, as it were, with the better 
dealing his own cards) was most prev- 
alent in the manufacturing districts. 
Clergymen, magistrates, relieving offi- 
cers, surgeons and burial-club collectors 
confirmed Mr. Chadwick’s most frightful 
surmises. Dr. Lyon Playfair stated that 


* Letters on the Rural Poor—Morning Chronicle, 


1849. 
¢ Chalmers’s Miscellaneous Works, p. 427. 
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out of one hundred deaths among the 
poor in Manchester sixty to sixty - five 
were of “infants under five years old.” 
The man who put his child into nine- 
teen clubs lived in Manchester. Medical 
aid was rarely sought for children: in one 
town the union surgeons testified that 
eighty-seven per cent. of the aid re- 
quested was for older patients: only thir- 
teen per cent. was for children under five 
years old, although they contributed fifty- 
six per cent. of the deaths, and although 
the aid was to be “had for the asking.” 
““My impression,” says one physician, 
“is that very few of the children of the 
operative class in sickness fall under the 
notice of the medical men of the town.” 
“The poor people have often told me.” 
says a collector of cottage rents, “that 
they were unable to pay at the time, but 
when a certain member of a family—gen- 
erally a child — died, they would be able 
to pay”! One frank young woman, whose 
employer had offered a surgeon’s services 
for her child, said naively, ‘Oh, never 
‘mind, ma’am: it’s in two burial-clubs "! 
The criminal docket, however, gives the 
most startling evidence. Obviously, this 
crime is exceedingly difficult of detéction, 
but the cases of proven murder (not wil- 
ful neglect, but downright, deliberate giv- 
ing of arsenic or sulphuric acid) were so 
many that the burial-clubs were not al- 
lowed to insure children under eight years 
old. A few cases may be cited. Mary Ann 
Milner poisoned her husband’s mother, 
father and niece with arsenic; Ann Math- 
er poisoned her husband with arsenic; Mrs. 
Pimlet poisoned her three children ; a la- 
boring man and his wife in Manchester 
had seven children die after living from 
nine to eighteen months: all the children 
were insured in burial clubs; an inquest 
was held upon the body of the last child, 
and the verdict was that she “died from 
wantof nourishment.” John Rodda pour- 
ed a spoonful of sulphutic acid down his 
baby’s throat for two pounds ten shillings 
insurance-money. Mary May poisoned 
her brother and /iftzen of her children with 
the favorite arsenic. But I need not mul- 
tiply these shocking details, nor should I 
have given them had not the mere asser- 


tion of such crimes seemed incredible. 


, 
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Let us pass to the better classes of work- 
ingmen. There is one exception to the 
hard lot of the agricultural laborer. Lin- 
colnshire peasants lived in better houses, 
had better wages, and were infinitely more 
intelligent, decent and self-respecting men, 
than those in any other county. It isa 
significant fact that Lincoln is the only 
English county which has many small 
farms. Operatives in the manufacturing 
districts received twenty, thirty, and in 
some cases forty, shillings a week; car- 
penters, bricklayers, plumbers and ma- 
sons between four shillings and tenpence 
and five and sixpence a day ; “navvies”’ 
got two and sixpence a day ; many miners 
and iron - workers earned twenty - six to 
thirty shillings.a week.* The skilled 
workingmen do not seem to have had 
low wages: on the contrary, their wages 
ran disproportionately high. Yet their 
standard of life seems to have been de- 
plorably low: one large portion of their 
wages went in drink, another to the 
trades unions. The assertion as regards 
drink does not apply to a large class, but 
that as to trades unions applies to the 
great majority of more thoughtful work- 
ingmen, the very men who by building 
associations and educational plans were 
trying to change the degrading life of 
labor. We shall underestimate the strong- 
hold of the unions upon the workingman’s 
feelings if we regard them solely as organ- 
izations to raise wages: they were friend- 
ly societies as well, which helped him when 
ill, disabled or out of work ; which insured 
a stipend for his old age and a provision, 
humble but sure, for his widow and chil- 
dren; and whose rude club-rooms and 
reading-rooms gave him his only glimpse 
of higher aspirations. The trades unions 
developed every way the spirit of loyalty, 
not to king or country or religion, but to 
a class; their meanest member felt that 


. he was working and fighting and suffer- 


*T take these figures from too many sources to cite: 
there is an interesting reference to wages in Macau- 
lay’s History of England, vol. i. p. 329. 
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ing not for himself, but for his whole or- 
der: in short, they were a clan with the 
clan’s devotedness and the clan’s despotic 
‘morality. ' Self-sacrifice is a property of 
the clan spirit, but by that strange and 
awful law of our nature which merges our 
noblest virtues insensibly into crimes, the 
sacrifice of self became too often a sacri- 
fice of principle; the idol of the tribe de-_ 
manded the immolation of every alien 
duty ; and the enthusiast who was will- 
ing to die for his clan was also willing to 
kill, Assassination has always been pe- 
culiarly abhorrent to Englishmen, but the 
trades unions, to say the least, tolerated 
assassination : the anti-combination laws 
made them fight in the dark, and “tinder- 
boxes, vitriol bottles, second - hand pis- 
tols ” were the natural weapons of a fight 
in the dark. For the rest, the skilled work- . 
ingmen alone had anything but a tincture 
of education, and their knowledge, won 
by dint of severest toil and self-denial, 
was not only unbalanced, but heavily 
weighted by class-prejudices. Kay said 
that half the English could neither read 
nor write. The better class of working- 
men were avowed atheists: the other 
classes were practically so, with small 
groups of exceptions. The Irish labor- 
ers clung to their Church; the North . 
Wales miners were pious in a wild, crude 
fashion of their own, but the great mass 
of the laboring classes in the year of 
grace 1849 seem to have had neither 
God nor hope in the world ; and, describ- 
ing them, I can only quote Kay's melan- 
choly words : “ The poorare more depress- 
ed, more pauperized, more numerous in 
comparison to the other classes, more ir- 
religious, and very much worse educated, 
than the poor of any other European na- 
tion, solely excepting Russia, Turkey, 
South Italy, Portugal and Spain.” To 
this pass had three centuries of civilization 
brought the English laborer who ate good 
beef, drank good ale, loved his country 
and said his prayers in King Henry's 
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gales through New Orleans at 
any time before the war, the stran- 
ger could scarcely have failed to notice a 
quaintly-fashioned house in its luminous 
heart, where half a century ago the fine 
old French aristocrats lived in a splen- 
dor of light and gay life. The house of 
which I speak stood in the centre of a 
blooming square. It was built of stone, 
but the verandas that ran out from it in 
all directions, and like spiders’ legs gave 
a disproportionate smallness to the main 
body from which they sprang, were of 
light wood twisted and woven and curl- 
ed in a sort of imitation of bamboo. The 
house itself looked as hoary as if it had 
been dug out of the earth and then set 
upon it; but about these verandas there 
was a newness, a fresh impertinence, that 
seemed to laugh in the very face of the 
old mansion. One might imagine that the 
architect of the whole had said to himself, 
as a dressmaker to her customers, that the 
great thing was to select a strong fabric 
that would wear, and then from time to 
time renew the trimmings. It pleased 
one, however, in spite of its incongru- 
ities. There was a hint of fresco above 
the windows, in a dim line dull as a 
clouded sky, save for a sudden surprise 
of scarlet or blue that might once have 
been the skirt of a dancing-girl or the 
robe of a priest. Roses grew everywhere, 
and there was scarcely an hour of any 
day when thé floors of the fresh veran- 
das did not echo to the springing step 
of charming girls. 

This was, in fact, a boarding-school for 
young ladies. Above the graceful iron 
gates that swung inward at a light touch 
was inscribed in raised letters the name 
“MADAME CROZAT”—a name well 
known to all Louisiana planters with 
daughters to be educated. Her Zension 
was the most fashionable and exclusive 
in the city. It was too small to admit 
more than twenty-five pupils, and she 
had never cared to enlarge her estab- 
lishment, as her strength, like that of 
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Mr. Gulliver in Liliput Land, was not in 
numbers. It was esteemed a privilege by 
‘the oldest families in New Orleans and 
the richest planters in the State to place 
their daughters under the care of a lady 
whose manners were so elegant that no 
man ever mentioned her without taking 
off his hat. That it was a privilege to be 
dearly paid for was a consideration loftily 
waved aside by the courteous gentlemen 
who valued money very much as children 
do hazelnuts in a game of “hull-gull.” 
Not that money was all that was re- 
quired for admission to the Pension 
Crozat. Those who knocked at this 
door must be introduced in advance by 
their name. Madame had the geneal- 
ogies of all the Louisiana families at her 
fingers’ ends, and she was a believer in 
blood. She refused to cut and polish a 
pebble in the effort to make a diamond 
of it. 

Life went on with great ceremony un- 
der the rule of Madame Crozat. Her 
pupils were not troubled with mathemat- 
ics or studies of discipline, but they could 
sing, dance and enter a room according. 
to their highest possibilities. They dress- 
ed every day for the six-o’clock dinner 
with the precision of young ladies in so- 
ciety. Great attention was paid to their 
laughter and to their finger-nails. Their 
education, it may be surmised, was a bit 
superficial, but not deadening, I think. 
For it was just such girls that became 
the mothers of those wild young heroes 
who rushed singing to battle in the dark 
days which North and South remember, 
and who died facing the foe as natural- 
ly as sunflowers face the sun. 

Conspicuous among the girls in the’ 
Pension Crozat were three sisters of an 
extraordinary beauty and a great family 
name. Even to such a picked lot as their 
companions they seemed born in Fate’s 
golden shower. Their father was Mr. 
Dufresne, whose name, distinguished in 
Louisiana annals, glittered now with the 
wealth that successive generations had 
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accumulated. Their mates-were too well- 
bred to complain, but they sometimes 
mentioned in their letters home that the 
- Dufresne girls were favorites of “the 


queen :”’ so they called Madame Crozat. 


For instance, Cora, who was lazy, was al- 
lowed to bring her own maid, and Zoe, 
who was. delicate, a cow—extravagances 
whose cost in a boarding-school imagina- 
tion fails to guess at. The sisters were 
_ permitted, too, to leave their classes at 
any time for short or long intervals, with- 
out a word of remonstrance, whenever 
their father sent or telegraphed for them 
to join him ata city hotel for a delight- 
ful season of opera and fine dinners. 


They had not visited their own home . 


since they came to madame, nearly ten 
years before. It was understood that, 
as they were motherless, their presence 
was not desired in the bachelor establish- 
ment of their father, where, truth to tell, he 
led a somewhat roystering life. Yet no 
one could accuse him of neglecting his 
daughters; for, apart from his frequent 
visits, he had more than one summer 
taken them with him to the Northern 
lakes and carefully devoted himself to 
their entertainment. He petted them like 
little princesses, and they admired him im- 
mensely. He was a sort of peacock’s tail 
to them, all color and spreading splendor ; 
and if they strutted a little when they came 
back to school, it was entirely on account 
of his glory. 

Of the three girls, Irene, the oldest, had 
now reached nearly twenty years. She was 
a tall, proud-looking creature, with a dark 
colorless skin and eyes and hair of night. 
Her expression was haughty, her lips firm 
as a Close-shut rosebud, while her eyes 
were animated by a sort of fiery bold- 
ness that made even her best friends a 
little afraid of her. It was said, in South- 
ern phrase, that she “ favored” her father. 

Cora, the second daughter, was only 
seventeen years old, but in figure she 
was already a woman. Like a bursting 
flower from a slender stalk, her bosom 
swelled above a tiny waist that two hands 
could span. She was blonde and of a soft 
luxurious beauty. With her lazy blue be- 
guiling eyes, and her yellow hair falling 
in a loose plait to her knees, she might 
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have stood for an artist’s model of a tired 
bacchante. But Cora was merely tired 
of school-life. She panted for the pleas- 
ures of the world, or she would have 
panted, to be more exact, but for a sweet 
native indolence that interfered not with 
her desires, but with their ardor, Not 
one of the girls enjoyed the occasional 
trips with Mr. Dufresne more than Cora. 
People always looked at her a great deal, 
and she dearly liked that. She enjoyed 
the fine dinners too: Mr. Dufresne was 
one of the men who understand the ‘or- 
dering of a dinner. He allowed his girls 
to.drink champagne at these little feasts, 
and Cora was not insensible to its exhila- 
ration. Even to herself it seemed to re- 
lease her soul from a dull world. 

Zoe, the youngest of the sisters, was a 
little shy, wild-eyed thing, with crinkly 
black hair cut short like a boy’s over her 
head, and a strange melancholy looking 
out from her large, long-lashed eyes. 

Such were the Dufresne sisters. They 
had the prettiest dresses of any girls in 
the school, and more money, and, as has 
been intimated, the evident partiality of 
Madame Crozat. In spite of all these 
provocations, however, they were. not 
hated, or even disliked: in fact, what 
with their blue blood, their pretty ways, 
their lavish generosity, their good -na- 
tured lending of their maid—who was 
an inspired hair-dresser, so to speak— 
they were extremely popular, and were 
the acknowledged leaders in the Pension 
Crozat. 

One afternoon in May a lady stood at 
the locked iron gate, and after a slight 
hesitation rang loudly as if nerved to a 
violent effort. To the solemn old negro 
who answered the bell she handed a card 
finely engraved with the name Mlle. Julie 
Iberville. —“ Pour les Demoiselles Du- 
fresne,” she said. 

She was ushered into the “ pupils’ par- 
lor,’”’ a wide room covered with straw 
matting and adorned with wreaths of 
flowers, which the Crozat girls pleased 
themselves by renewing every day. In 
a few moments the three sisters came 
tripping in, glad to be released from 
their books by the coming of a visitor. 

“Dear mademoiselle!” said Irene, 
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kissing her warmly, “how happy we 
are to see you! Have you seen papa 
lately ? and is he well?” 

It may be remarked that Mademoiselle 
Iberville’s plantation adjoined that of Mr. 
Dufresne. She lived quite alone, and by 
her admirable management had added 
considerably to an income already suf- 
ficiently large. She was very devout, 
and it was generally said that she di- 
vided her time between religious cere- 
monies and calculations as to the com- 
ing cotton-crop. Mr. Dufresne’s daugh- 
ters, although unfamiliar with their home, 
were quite well acquainted with this one 
neighbor, who never came to New Or- 
leans without making them a visit; and 
she came often. 

There was, then, nothing extraordi- 
nary in her appearance to-day, but Zoe 
observed a slight nervousness in her 
manner. She was a lady tall and grave 
of aspect, with sunken eyes that, in spite 
of her years and solitude, held nearly as 
much fire as the impetuous Irene’s, 

“Your father is very well,’ she said, 
answering Irene’s question: “I never 
saw him looking better.” 

“I wonder what he is going to do with 
us this summer?” queried Cora. ‘We 
are such great grown-up things now! 
All the girls wonder that Irene at least 
is not introduced.” 

Mademoiselle Iberville rose. “Are we 
alone ?” she said, glancing apprehensive- 
ly at a swinging wreath of roses that the 
wind moved to and fro like a baby’s cra- 
dle.—" Dear Irene, suppose you take me 
to your room? I have something to tell 
you, and it is of importance that we should 
not be interrupted.” 

With more surprise than her composed 
face expressed, Irene led the way. The 
Dufresne girls had a private parlor, into 
which theirthree bedrooms opened. Here 
they seated Mademoiselle Iberville, and 
waited for her to speak. She made them 
start a little by locking the door through 
which they had entered. Then she stretch- 
ed out her hand to clasp Irene’s. “Come 
close to me, children,” she said with a 
slight tremble in her voice; “‘and remem- 
ber that, whatever comes, you have— 
God.” 
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An hour later she left them. And the 
three girls, with blanched faces and eyes. 
that shrank from meeting sister-eyes, lay 
in each other’s arms, like flowers blown. 
together by the wind and beaten to earth 
by the rain of a wild and driving storm. 


In the afternoon of the day following 
two gentlemen were walking in the gar- 
den of a river-plantation. The scene 
about them was so fair that you might 
have almost expected them to speak in 
madrigals. There are spots on the earth’s. 
surface where one might believe that Na- 
ture had really personified herself, and 
worked for an artist’s effects of beauty. 
This was one. In the curious arrange- 
ment of light and shade and sky and. 
water there seemed almost a design, and. 
criticism was compelled by very perfect- 
ness to yield its tribute of admiration. 
After all, one needed to be a mote in 
the air or a passenger in a Mississippi 
river steamer to thoroughly enjoy this. 
calm Southern beauty. On the hills in 
the background slim trees waved, and, 
passing over little fresh-water lakes and 
valleys tossing with young cotton, the 
eye came at last to swamps and cypress. 
logs and snaky vines with venomous 
blooms. The garden where the two 
men walked was not so high as the 
house, which was set on a bluff above 
them, yet not so low as the sea-level, 
where the trees that demand rich soil 
dipped to the water, and the hanging 
moss, caught by the waves, floated out. 
to sea. 

Of the two friends, one wore the long 
coat, white bands and black cap of a 
priest. The other was a Southern gen- 
tleman. From head to foot. he was 
clothed in crisp white linen. He was 
slight and tall, and, though he must 
have been at least “burning” toward 
sixty years, there was a light in his well-. 
opened black eyes, a spring in his step,. 
an arrogance in his smile, that told of 
vitality and conscious power. His com- 
plexion was excessively dark, and the 
contrast between that and his spotless lin- 
en was rich and warm. He had a look. 
suggestive, of an untamed tiger—some- 
thing fierce and wrathful, yet alluring. 


| 
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His companion was cool, strong and 
self-centred as a lighthouse in the sea: 
an attractive man nevertheless, with a 
sweet smile and a pleasing turn of fea- 
ture. 

Both gentlemen held broad palm-leaf 
fans, with which they seemed to punctu- 
ate and accentuate their talk. 

_ “And you are really determined on this 
marriage ?”’ said the priest. 

“Oh, decidedly. I have been puzzled 
to know what to do with the girls. I told 
Alicia frankly that it was more for their 
sakes than my own that I wished her to 
marry me.” 

“And she —knowing all—”’ said the 
priest, waving his fan rapidly, and with 
pauses between his words, “was willing 
—to become—your wife?” 

“What would you?’ and the planter 
airily killed a gnat that flew in his face. 
“She is sensible and she is good,” with 
a downward emphatic sweep of the fan: 
“she chose to give her life where it was 
most needed.” 

The priest smiled: “And with no 
thought, of course, of your cotton-fields 
and sugar-plantations ?” 

The planter’s dark face flushed. -He 
was a man of infinite gesture. He tap- 
ped his fan violently against his open 
palm. ‘A man does not go through my 
experience,” he said, “and reach my age, 
to be fooled at last by a woman.” 

“Your experience?’ murmured the 
priest meditatively. 
Dufresne, that you are a study? What 
have you done with your conscience ? 
You are gliding on toward the end of 
your days: you are sixty years old, my 
friend, and the Dufresnes were never 
long-lived.” 

““No Dufresne before me ever had 
such health as mine,” said his compan- 
ion laughing, and showing in that indul- 
gence sound, slightly-pointed teeth. ‘‘ My 
mother’s blood brought new vigor to the 
race. I shall live twenty years yet, Fa- 
ther Marquette.” 

“God grant it!”’ said the priest pious- 
ly. “You have the advantage of a cool 
head and a heart undisturbed—absolute- 
ly, I suppose—by any qualms of regret 
or remorse.” He raised his voice and 
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“Do you know, 


| his eyebrows, and looked keenly at Mr.. 


Dufresne. 

“Why should I feel either?” said that 
gentleman, throwing his coat open and 
fanning the expanse of white linen that 
covered his bosom. ‘You must know, 
father, that few men have as clean a 
record as mine.” 

“That is just as one looks at it, I sup- 
pose,’ said the priest with a smile that 
seemed to irritate Mr. Dufresne. £ 

“Let us consider the case,” he said with 
a blending of coolness and heat. ‘I can 
imagine what you would say. For one 
thing, I have spent a great deal of money. 
Bien / It was my money, and you can- 
not deny that the property has increased 
in my hands, though I have treated my 
slaves like children and allowed the short- 
est hours of labor of any planter in the 
Attakapas. I have run after women per- 
haps too much, but they have flung out 
their banners and invited me. As for 
my children—” 

“Yes, the children,”’ said Father Mar- 
quette, becoming suddenly alert: “what 
of them?” 

“When I consider my children,” said 
Mr. Dufresne with a proud air, “I am 
forced to shake myself by the hand. 
Though it is not to my credit that I 
have been able to do my duty: I owe 
it to the dead-and-gone Dufresnes. It 
is not in our blood to shirk an obligation. 
They came to me—well, in a left-handed 
sort of way : most men would have thrown 
them over with their mothers. I; on the 
contrary, from their very birth acknow- 
ledged them all—even Zoe.” 

“I have heard that called ‘the Du- 
fresne shamelessness,’’’ remarked the 

iest. 

“Yes, by cowardly devil-dodgers, whose 
sneak-sins will damn them to hell before 
a thousand priests can pray them out of 
purgatory. What do they know of the 
feelings of a man of honor? It all came 
to this : I held myself responsible for those 
children, and I have given them an edu- 
cation worthy of the Dufresne women. I 
have puzzled fifty times over as to what I 
should do with them when they grew up. 
Finally, my good sense said, Marry. I 
have always been opposed to marriage, 
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as you know, but for the children I was 
ready to make a sacrifice.” 

“T should think that, as you had de- 
cided on this course, your choice would 
have fallen on Miss Iberville. She is 
your neighbor—a lady more suitable in 
age than Miss Vallerie: she has an in- 
dependent fortune.” 

“Pardon me: I have heard that she 
goes to confession too often,” interrupt- 
ed Mr. Dufresne with cold irony. 

The fan flew out of the priest’s hand, 
and, inadvertently as it seemed, struck 
the planter across the lips. “Pardon 
me,”’ he cried, recovering it with a cour- 
teous gesture. “And so you went court- 
ing to Miss Vallerie? Or did you make 
the arrangement with her father? I un- 
derstand that his plantation is mortgaged 
to its full value, and that, as a matter of 
fact, you might have had the daughter 
on easier terms than you proposed.” 

Mr. Dufresne stopped in his walk. “I 
suppose it won't do to knock down one’s 
priest,” he said, his face blazing, his tones 
tense ; ‘‘but let me tell you, father: men- 
tion Alicia Vallerie’s name with so much 
as a hint of disrespect a second time, and 
my fist shall be in your throat.” 

“Come, come, Dufresne,’’ said the 
priest: “I meant no insinuations, any 
more than you did a moment ago. Let 
us quit this cut-and-thrust business. We 
are old men, old friends. I acknowledge 
that I was surprised to learn of your en- 
gagement. I don’t see quite yet how 
you managed to win Alicia Vallerie.” 

“It was simple enough,” said the plant- 
er with a smile. “I rode over there one 
morning, and after an hour with the fa- 
ther was admitted to see the daughter. 
‘ My dear mademoiselle,’ I said after kiss- 
ing her hand, ‘ my home needs a mistress, 
my daughters a chaperone, and my life 
acompanion. I shall feel gratified and 
honored if you will accept the best thing 
I have to offer—my name.’ 

“Alicia bowed very gracefully: really, 
her manner is extremely good. ‘I have 


always admired you, Mr. Dufresne,’ she 
said, ‘and I shall be pleased to accept 
your offer.’ 

“That is about all that is worth while 
to tell. We are to be married in a month. 
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We introduce Irene and Cora into society 
and place sacha charge of a gover- 
ness.’ 

“You are a strong man, Dufresne,” 
said the priest, “and of course Miss Val- 
lerie’s influence is immense. But do you 
know it is a tremendous thing you under- 
take? Do you really suppose that wo- 
men, the best women, will recognize and 
visit your girls?” 

“Let me tell you something, Father 
Marquette. -When Irene was ten years 
old and Zoe three I took the three girls. 
to Madame Crozat’s pension. More than 
one friend said that this was a piece of 
rashness, It was predicted that I, a Du- 
fresne, should be snubbed for my pains, 
and forced to take my daughters to a less 
exclusive boarding-school. But I am not 


_aman to balk going up hill. The chil- 


dren were dressed in deep black—mourn- 


' ing for my sins: they looked very elegant 


and pretty, and not in the least afraid of 
the old lady. She came sailing in, her 
white hair piled a foot high on top of her 
head—I don't believe those pufis and 
plaits come down once a week—and her 
gown trailing behind her like the surge 
in the wake of a steamboat. I kissed 
her hand. She led me into the next 
room, bidding the children stay where 
they were. 

“* Madame,’ I began, ‘I have brought 
you my motherless girls, begging you to 
give them the advantages of an educa- 
tion and a moral training in your dis- 
tinguished establishment.’ 

“* Monsieur,’ replied Madame Crozat 
with an alarming dignity, ‘my pension 
is for young ladies of an established 
name and position.’ 

“«The name of these girls is Dufresne,’ 
I answered, drawing myself up. ‘ For their 
position in society their father answers.” 

“* And their mothers?’ she said with the 
softness of a cat about to spring. 

“T assumed a great appearance of sin- 
cerity. ‘Madame,’ said I, ‘ you are a wo- 


man of the world: you know what a man’s 


life is. Spare me details that would make 
you blush. The past is gone, faded like 
a smoke-wreath: we have only to do with 
the future. I shall play a bold game, but 
I am able todo so. My name is Dufresne, 
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and I have a thousand negroes. My girls 
shall garter their stockings with diamonds 
if they wish. I have settled on each of 
them, young as they are, an independent 
fortune. When the proper time comes I 
shall introduce them into society, and 
with my name, their money and your 
training, madame, do you doubt that 
they will marry into the best families 
of the land? To this laudable end I am 
sure you will not refuse your assistance, 
madame; and you will allow me to ex- 


press my gratitude as a Dufresne should.’ 


“The end of it all was that she took 
charge of my girls; and I must say she 
has acted faithfully by them. I am proud 
of the pretty creatures. To be sure, she 
has had no reason to regret her com- 
plaisance. She has worn black pearls, 


and draped herself in old laces, and. 
furnished her house with pictures and_ 


bronzes from the Old World, since she 
took charge of the Dufresne girls.” . 

“No one doubts that you have had to 
pay,” said the priest with a cynical smile. 

“Well, I shall continue to pay,” cried 
Mr. Dufresne. ‘‘ Madame Crozat repre- 
sents a great deal. As I succeeded with 
her, so I shall with society. It is a sneak- 
ing beast, the world; and whether you 
bribe or defy, you may have it crouch 
to you.” 

They entered at this moment a long 
arbor of grapevines where the scupper- 
nong blossoms hung heavily across their 
way. 

“Have you ever thought,” said the 
priest, striking lightly at the flowers, 
“of the probable effect that a revela- 
tion of the truth would have upon your 
daughters ?”” 

“No: that has not disturbed me. The 
chances are against their hearing it until 
they are of an age to take things phil- 
osophically.”” 

“TI cannot believe,” said the priest, 
pausing suddenly and lifting his fan 
against the green vines, “that if they 
knew they could fall into the life you 
have planned. Delicate and sensitive 
as they must be at their age, an intoler- 
able shame would eat into their souls. 
They would resent pity from the good 


and flattery from the bad—’’ 
Vor. XXV.—29 


“In short, father,” exclaimed Mr. Du- 
fresne, pulling into his grasp a handful 
of blossoms that he then flung upon the 
ground, “you would advise my daugh- 
ters to take their broken hearts and their — 
unbroken fortunes into the healing shades 
of a convent: is it not so?” 

Father Marquette flushed in spite of | 
himself. ‘You make me out quite the 
conventional priest of a third-class ro- 
mance,” he murmured with light sar- 
casm. 

At this moment the shrill whistle of a 
steamboat sounded. 

“What!” cried Mr. Dufresne, throw- 
ing back his head, “the Belle Demoi- 
selle stops at our landing to-day ?”’ 

The two men hastened through the cov- 
ered walk to the plantation-gate. From 
this point they could see the steamer Belle 
Demoiselle seeming to drift into the bayou 
that turned like a pointing arm from the 
Gulf to the landing, where a few cotton- 
bales were piled and some negroes lounged 
about. As they gazed in its direction with 
the irregular glances which the setting 
sun allowed, the gang-plank was lower- 
ed and the captain assisted three fem- 
inine figures to the shore. 

“Upon my word,” cried Mr. Dufresne, 
“TI believe that those are my daughters!” 

Father Marquette appeared surprised 
to the verge of incredulity. But he hur- 
ried with Mr. Dufresne to meet the un- 
looked-for guests. 

“Why, my dear girls,” cried Mr. Du- 
fresne, spreading his arms as if they had 
been wings, “how glad I am to see you! 
But why, in the name of all the gods, did 
you not let me know you were coming? 
Have you had a row with the amiable 
cat who instructs you ?”” 

He had not finished this sentence be- 
fore he saw that these were not the rosy, 
laughing girls who had flown to his arms 
on every other occasion of their meeting, 
Irene stood a little in advance. Her arm 
was thrown back: it held merely a closed 
parasol, but one seemed to look for a 


‘whip of scorpions in her clenched hand. 


Zoe, her sweet face dyed with blushes, 
clung to Cora’s arm. Even Cora, ‘in a 
wide shade-hat and a protective duster, 
looked annoyed. 
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“Irene would make us come,” she 
said fretfully as she kissed her father. 

“Yes,” said Irene steadily, “if there is 
any blame it is mine. But we have heard 
astrange story, father, from a visitor whom 
you know—Miss Iberville.” 

“Ah!” and Mr. Dufresne flung a glance 
of suspicion at Father Marquette, who 
happened unfortunately at that moment 
to be observing the clouds. 

“It was a story, father,” continued 
Irene, flushing and paling with frightful 
rapidity, “that we refuse to believe until 
it has your confirmation.” 

“Trene, my dear,” said Mr. Dufresne, 
offering his arm, ‘suppose we go to the 
house? I am sure you must all need 
refreshment after your journey. Later 
on we can discuss family matters—when 
we are alone;” and this time it was a 


look of hatred that he threw at Father 
Marquette. 

“Why not now ?” cried the priest ina 
ringing voice. 
Tell them now.” 

“Yes,” exclaimed Irene, clasping her 
hands passionately together—‘“‘yes, tell 


“Why should you wait? 


us now.” 

“T will tell you,” said the father gen- 
tly, ‘that in a month I am to be mar- 
ried to Miss Vallerie, the most exquisite 
and virtuous woman of Louisiana. She 
will be a mother to you—” 

“Stop! cried Irene, her cheeks and 
eyes in a flame: “you have used a word 
we must understand. We have been told 
all our lives that our mother died when 
we were too young to remember— 

“Well?” said Mr. Dufresne, his teeth 
meeting on the edge of his fan.. 

“And now,” whispered Irene in tones 
from which the blood seemed to have 
been drawn, “we hear that you, our fa- 
ther, never had a wife—that we are only 
half-sisters—that we are the children of 
your—” 

“Will you go to the house, Irene ?”’ said 
Mr. Dufresne, an ominous fury forming in 
lines about his eyes and mouth. 

“No,” cried Irene violently : 
have the truth 

“Very well: you shall be punished ;” 
and he cast glances of lightning on them 
all. 


“we will 
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The priest withdrew into the shade of 
a tree: a smile curved his lips. 

““My mother,” said Irene hoarsely— 
“who was she?” 

“Your mother,” said Mr. Dufresne with 
perfect coolness, “was the daughter of a 
neighbor’s overseer — Mr. Iberville’s, I 
believe. She was pretty, passionate and 
ignorant. She was eighteen —I twenty. 
We used to meet in the woods. I took 


her with me to the city, and we were as 


happy as a buck and doe in the forest 
until you were born. Then she was less 
pretty—and I was twenty-two. She ran 
away at last—whether to a river or a 
rival I have never known.” 

Silence, a terrible silence. Irene’s face 
was like a leprous mask. 

Cora’s voice broke into the air. “I 
hope,” she said with a burst of sobs, 
“that at least my mother was a lady.” 

“Oh, indeed!” cried the father with a 
savage laugh, “she was a ballet-dancer 
at the Varieties Theatre. She was exact- 
ly like you, and I suppose you call your- 
self alady? I got her a house, and lived 
with her until I was tired of kicking her 
lovers down stairs.” 

“ This is too horrible!” exclaimed the 
priest.—‘ Children, do you not see that 
there is but one refuge possible for you ?” 

“Damn that refuge!’’ roared Mr. Du- 
fresne.—‘ He wants to make nuns of you, 
girls. Now listen to me, you foolish lit- 
tle things. I am getting married entirely 
for your sakes.” 

“ Pity he had not been so self-sacrificing 
threé times before!” murmured the priest, 
who was not without a sense of humor, 
to an ear-shaped leaf ont he held in his 
hand. 

“Miss Vallerie,” Mr. Du- 
fresne with a flourish of his fan, “will 
be a mother to you. She will make your 
life like that of other girls — gay, bright, 
full of opportunities.” 

“Will she introduce us into society ?” 
cried Cora, eagerly drying her eyes. 

“Yes, of course,” with a slight inflec- 
tion of contempt. —‘ Come, now, Irene: 
be reasonable. You don’t understand 
these things. I had not meant that you 
should dig into this charnel-house for a 
good many years yet. But it seems we 


have been plotted against. That Iber- 
ville woman has been instigated to mis- 
chief.” Another furious glance in the 
direction of the priest. 

But Father Marquette merely clapped 
his palm-leaf and his palm together by 
way of killing a mosquito. 

““Come, dears,’’ cried Mr. Dufresne, 
with the eager charm of manner that 
was the Dufresne gift, ‘let us confound 
all plotters. You are my daughters: you 
shall miss nothing in your lives.” 

“Ah!” cried a thrilling voice, ‘we shall 
miss for ever a mother’s love.” 

It was little Zoe who spoke. 

Forgetting hershyness, she ran forward. 
She clasped in her small brown palms her 
father’s hands: her great eyes, fever-light- 
ed, fixed themselves on his. ‘Dear fa- 
ther,” she said, “tell me of my mother. 
I have sighed for her always. I have 
dreamed of laying my head against her 
heart. Perhaps she still lives, suffering 
alone. Permit me, father, to pour my 
love, like scented oil, into her bleeding 
wounds.” 

Mr. Dufresne threw up his hand: ‘‘ Good 
God, Zoe! where did you learn so much 
romance?” 

At this she withdrew herself, and stood 
apart with an ineffable and pathetic air of 
dignity : ‘‘ Very well, father: I appeal no 
more to your heart. Tell me plainly of 
my mother.” 

At last Mr. Dufresne was embarrassed. 
He looked at the glowing, angel-like face 
of his youngest child, and his own color- 
edredly. ‘Zoe! Zoe !—’ he stammered. 

“Tell her,” said the priest sternly. 
“Or shall 1?” 

‘“Keep it from her,” entreated the 
father. 

“That is no longer possible,” said 
Father Marquette.—* Zoe—be brave, my 
girl—your mother was your grandmoth- 
er’s waiting-maid, a slave. She died, 
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clasping the cross to her bosom, when 
you were born.” 

Another silence, more terrible than the 
first. Zoe drew herself together like a 
flower that shrinks when the sun goes 
down. A small stunned creature, she 
gazed wide-eyed on the priest, whose 
words had cast her out from the pleas- 
ant land of love and hope to an empty 
and dreadful isolation. 

Finally, with a little pitiful moan, she 
stretched out her hands to her sisters. 
“Reenie! Cora!” she cried. 

But the two girls, hot and shaken with 
her shame, shrank away. 

Then she fell prostrate at her father’s 
feet. 

The priest sprang forward and lifted 
her. ‘This one, at least,” he said sol- 
emnly, “will belong to God.” 


It is now fifty years since that volcanic 
interlude in the garden left a gulf to mark 
the division between the girlhood and wo- 
manhood of the Dufresne sisters. Con- 
versation on the subject was never re- 
sumed between Mr. Dufresne and his 
daughters, and the years that followed 
were entirely placid. Irene had been 
stung deeply enough to marry somewhat 
recklessly the first man who asked her, 
that she might gain a name to which she 
had alegal right. Byagloriouscompen- | 
sation of fate she fell in love with the man 
she married, and after a while she lost the 
look of the tragic goddess which she had 
worn as “the eldest Miss Dufresne.” 

Cora became a toast anda belle. She 
flirted continuously with a regular tribe of 
adorers, and finally made a brilliant mar- 
riage. She grew fat in time, and became 
one of the mainstays in the most fashion- 
able church in New Orleans. 

As for Zoe, little Zoe, it was her happy 
fate to die when she was eighteen years 
old. SHERWOOD BONNER. 
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URING the past three years I have 
spent several months of each year 
in Florida investigating the flora and 
fauna—a pursuit which led me into the 
wildest, most uncivilized portion of the 
country—into almost impenetrable forests 
where the trees are draped in gloomy 
grandeur with the long Spanish moss 
( Zilandsia), making noonday like twi- 
light, and along the streams and lagoons 
where huge alligators bask in the sun, 
while on the waters strange birds of va- 
ried and brilliant plumage plash and 
play unmolested. Leaving the water, 
we soon emerge from the dense forest 
into the open pine-barrens, which stretch 
miles upon miles before us, the stately 
long-leaved pine (Pixus australis) con- 
stituting almost the entire growth, inter- 
spersed with clumps of the palmetto with 
its broad fan-like leaves. The barrens are 
sparsely inhabited by poor white people. 
The lowest are unsocial and stoical in 
the extreme, and never stay long in one 
place. So far as I could learn, they 
neither beg nor steal, yet the most de- 
graded tramp of the North seems far 
above them in intelligence. 

With all the resources of the semi-trop- 
ical South, its great wealth of forests, the 
easy culture of vegetables during the en- 
tire year, and corn and sugar-cane and 
luscious fruits — oranges, bananas, figs, 
strawberries, grapes and peaches—here 
these people are, generation after gene- 
ration, cultivating only the barest neces- 
saries and leading the most squalid lives 
in windowless huts built of logs or, if near 
a saw-mill, of refuse boards and slabs. 
During the winter the spaces between the 
logs on the north and west sides of the 
cabin are filled in with sticks and clay, 
but the east and south sides are left open 
to admit the light. The better slab-houses 
have holes cut in the sides for this pur- 
pose, and swinging doors are attached 
that can be closed during storms and the 
coldest weather. The clay used in build- 
ing serves a double purpose, being used 
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not only as a cement, but as a gastronom- 
ic luxury. Men, women and children in- 
dulge this strange appetite alike. Tobac- 
co is another luxury freely indulged in by 
both sexes. 

It is next to an impossibility to engage 
these people in conversation, and it re- 
quires a good deal of strategy to work 
one’s way into their good graces suffi- 
ciently to be invited into their habita- 
tions. One or more fierce dogs protect 
the inmates from all intruders on their 
privacy. A stranger might as well think 
of entering a den of lions as to attempt to 
pass the boundary of their possessions un- 
less accompanied by the owner, and even 
then atimid person is awed and trembles 
before the brute which watches his every 
move with gleaming bloodshot eyes, ac- 
companied with a low growl which the 
master tries, or pretends to try, to sub- 
due. Yet these dogs never molest a per- 
son outside of their premises: the most 
fierce at home are timid and cringing 
when away. I have often seen one on 
the barrens making a bee-line for home : 
on seeing me in his path he would stand 
perfectly still for a few moments, then 
make a long curve and sweep past me, 
the most abject picture of fear, paying 
no attention to my friendly overtures. 
But let me approach the hut where he 
lived, and I found no longer the cring- 
ing beast, but a ferocious brute ready to 
spring upon me, the master holding him 
in check by a strap around his neck. 

In the low pine-barrens several miles 
back from the St. John’s River I found 
a large area of amaryllis in full bloom. 
As far as the eye could reach these beau- 
tiful white lilies were thickly scattered 
among the grass. They proved to be an 
undescribed species, and the director of 
the Botanic Garden at Harvard called 
for five hundred bulbs. After the plants 
were out of bloom a young lady-friend 
accompanied me to the place to see what 
we could do toward supplying the gar- 
den. We found it an herculean task, 
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wedged in as the bulbs were by the stiff 
wire - grass which abounds in the low 
barrens. 

In the distance we saw a man chop- 
ping a log of wood, and near by were 
two grown girls. We approached the 
group and respectfully solicited aid in 
removing the plants. The man rested 
from his chopping with one foot upon 
the log, and leaning his weight upon his 
axe-helve replied, ‘ Wall, the gals can 
help if they're a mind ter.” 

Turning to the girls, I offered them good 
wages to dig the bulbs. They listened to 
my offer and description of the work with 
the most apathetic indifference, but final- 
ly concluded to ask “granny.” 

Wishing to see the interior of their home, 
I pleaded thirst and asked to accompany 
them, the hut being about a quarter of a 
mile distant. 

The father asked one of the girls if Tige 
was tied. 

“Dunno,” was the response. 

As this had been the reply to two or 
three previous questions, he seemed 
irritated, and said, “Don’t yer know 
nothin’ ?” 

Again came the response, “ Dunno.” 

The man watched our united efforts 
in tying the horse, and after we were 
satisfied that it was secure he stepped 
up and examined our work, and with a 
most contemptuous grunt proceeded to 
untie the knot and refasten it. Thank- 
ing him, I admitted man’s superiority in 
such matters, in which he fully concur- 
red, remarking, ‘“ Women-folks don’t 
know nothin’ about sich things.” 

And now he silently led the way to 
their home, closely followed by a large 
sneaking dog with tail drawn tightly be- 
tween his legs. On approaching the hut 
two more dogs made their appearance, 
and the man directed us to stay outside 
until he had tied Tige. The others were 
allowed their freedom, he assuring us that 
they were of no account and “wouldn't 
hurt nobody.” 

The hut was divided into two apart- 
ments. Loose, rough boards made the 
floor of one room, while that of the other 
was the bare earth. In the former was 
a raised platform or kind of bunk filled 
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with long gray moss, together with a rag- 
ged covering, which answered for a bed, 
There was also a large pile of moss heap- 
ed on the floor which no doubt served for 
the children’s bed. In the other room 
was a rudely-constructed fireplace and a 
rough, rickety table, with a few cooking- 
utensils. Half a dozen rude seats and 
benches completed the furniture. There 
was no attempt at ornament either in or 
outside of the dwelling. 

Besides the two large girls with whom 
we were trying to make arrangements, 
there were five smaller children, rang- 
ing from ten years down to a tottering 
baby; also a pale, sallow boy or young 
man, who they said had the “shakes.” 
“Granny” proved to be the mother, a 
pallid, sickly-looking woman, thirty-five 
or forty years of age. We soon found, 
however, that her word was law with the 
large girls, and thereupon transferred our 
logic and eloquence to this higher power. 
We spoke of the beautiful extent of coun- 
try surrounding them, the grandeur of 
the stately pines, and the lovely flowers 
dotting the barrens, some of which we 
were very anxious to take to our North- 
ern home, and said we should consider 
it a great favor if she would allow the 
girls to help us. 

“They don’t know nothin’ about sich,” 
she replied, “ but if yer can show ’em they 
can go.”” The girls had disappeared. She 
called, “Mina! Liza! here, you! Yer can 
go, but mind yer come back as soon as 
yer git through.” 

The two girls manifested no curiosity, 
and treated us with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, especially the elder, who said in 
reply to my question as to her age, 
“Gwine on fifteen.” The youngest said 
she was fourteen. On asking how they 
could both be fourteen, the stereotyped 
answer came from the oldest, “ Dunno.” 

The youngest, Mina, was inclined to 
be somewhat more communicative, and 
usually furnished answers to our ques- 
tions. 

“Did you ever go to school?” we in- 
quired. 

She could not have answered more 
contemptuously if we had asked if she 
had ever been in jail. With a toss of the 
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head she replied, ‘‘ Nobody 'ill ever cotch 
me gwine to school.” 

“Can you read ?” 

“No: that’s what they do in them 
schools—larn to read; and dad says as 
how as them as makes books an’ them 
as reads ’em are all the time a-killin’ 
one anuther, an’ a-stealin’ an’ cheatin’ 
an’ tryin’ to git in the biggest housen 
an’ live like King Sol’mon.” 

This was said with considerable spirit 
and quite rapid utterance, but we con- 
tinued our inquiries and asked, “Are you 
not lonely here? would you not like to 
have neighbors nearer to you?” 

“No. Dad says as how we're got to 
pack up our traps an’ move away from 
them Slenkers.” 

The hut which the Slenker family oc- 
cupied was more than a mile distant from 
theirs. 

“What have the Slenkers done?” we 
asked. 

“They dog our hogs every time they 
go up that way, an’ they killed one of 
our calves.” 

On reaching the lilies we found the 
oldest girl most efficient help. Working 
silently and with steady persistency, she 
soon had more bulbs than we three com- 
bined. But Mina could not work and 
talk at the same time, and we preferred 
to hear her talk. 

Five children were seen approaching, 
accompanied by two dogs, and Mina an- 
nounced, “ There’s them Slenkers.” 

The oldest girl paused a moment from 
her work and replied, “Now, Mina, you 
mind if yer speak to ’em I'll tell dad.” 

The party consisted of two boys about 
twelve and fourteen years of age, a girl 
somewhat older and two small girls. 
Within hailing-distance the largest boy 
called, “ Mina, what yer doin’ on?” 

Not heeding her sister’s warning, the 
response came quickly, “None yer busi- 
ness.” 

Soon a war of words ensued between 
them with regard to the respective merits 
of their dogs, the boy, as a final clincher, 
asserting in the most braggadocio man- 
ner that “ Bow can jist chaw Tige up any 
day.” 

On making inquiries of Mina as to what 
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they did to earn money, I learned that 
her father trapped and hunted. He often 
shot deer and wild turkeys, and some- 
times bears, and trapped smaller game; 
all of which he sold at the landings along 
the St. John’s River. The girls also caught 
quails, which they sold at Green Cove 
Springs. As this was our home and we 
wished to continue the acquaintance, we 
asked them to bring the next they caught © 
to us. 

In about three hours the oldest girl had 
dug over four hundred bulbs, nearly the 
required number. She took our praise 
of her industry in a stoical manner, her 
features never relaxing by even the faint- 
est smile. Mina had not dug more than 
fifty. I asked her if she thought she ought 
to have as much pay as her sister: she 
thought she should. I finally settled it 
by paying the oldest girl for the work, 
and Mina an equal amount for talking. 

Their utter lack of curiosity was fully 
exemplified when the mother and the 
two girls presented themselves at my 
friend’s door on a damp, disagreeable 
day with a bag containing a dozen or 
more living quails. They came to the 
front door, and walked in without ring- 
ing or knocking. After they had dis- 
posed of the quails I invited them into 
the parlor to rest: they had walked ten 
miles to bring us the birds. The mother 
and oldest girl came in without any hesi- 
tation, and took seats on the soft, yielding 
chairs with no perceptible sign of emo- 
tion, without even a glance around them. 
Mina stood in the hall-door, but on a 
second invitation she too came in. As 
she sank down in the easy-chair she 
started slightly, but seeing her mother 
and sister unconcernedly quiet, she set- 
tled down as indifferently as they. The 
parlor was large and quite prettily fur- 
nished. The windows were draped with 
lace curtains : a pretty pattern of Brussels 
carpet covered the floor; pictures and 
brackets holding vases of fresh flowers 
adorned the walls, and the mantel and 
table ornaments were profuse. A mir- 
ror reaching to the floor occupied the 
space between two of the windows. 

I vainly endeavored to engage the 
mother and older sister in conversation, 
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but they only answered in monosyllables, 
and Mina was silent also. Had she been 
rebuked for talking with us on the bar- 
rens? She was not awed and held silent 
by the unaccustomed surroundings, for I 
think that she did not even notice them. 
Is it not possible for human beings to be 
sunk so low in their esthetic natures as 
to be unable to see anything beautiful in 
Nature or art? To test the matter, I left 
_ them alone and passed into another room, 
where, unseen myself, I could watch them 
in the mirror. My disappearance made 
no difference in their behavior : they talk- 
ed about their own affairs, without one 
glance or word of comment on their 
surroundings.* 

This family was not an isolated case 
by any means. In fact, they had more 
of this world’s goods than some others 
of their class. They owned a few cat- 
tle and hogs, and an ox which they could 
harness to a cart, and with this turnout 
they often came to Green Cove Springs. 
The father or large boy would ride the 
ox, while the mother or one of the girls 
sat in the cart. A dog always accom- 
panied them, usually sitting in the ve- 
hicle and seemingly of as much import- 
ance as the other occupant. 

A small party of us, on a botanical ex- 
cursion, met another family on the lonely 
barrens which consisted of the parents 
and six children, the oldest not more 
than ten years of age. They were mov- 
ing, and all of their worldly belongings 
(with the exception of two dogs and a 
tame bear) were in a large hand- cart, 
which the parents were jointly pulling. 
The youngest children were in the cart, 
while the others followed on behind with 
the dogs. The bear was tied to the cart, 
and when disposed to lag he was prompt- 
ly spurred up with whips by the children. 

The man was inclined to halt and talk 
with us, which we gladly encouraged him 
to do. We soon learned that he had 
found an isolated, unoccupied hut which 
he liked better than the one he had been 
living in, and with true squatter sover- 


*I have sometimes, however, seen indications, 
even among the most stolid of these people, that 
they were obeying a rule of their own which forbade 
them to manifest interest or curiosity in the presence 


of strangers. 
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eignty was proceeding to take possession. 
The woman was silent and barely noticed 
us: she seated herself on the ground, with 
knees elevated and hands clasped around 
them, while from the depths of a cavern- 
ous sun-bonnet wreaths of smoke issued. 
The children walked off'a little distance, 
manifesting no interestin seeing strangers. 
The father planted one foot on the hub 
of the cart-wheel and leaned toward us 
while he proceeded to enlighten us upon 
many points of which we were entirely 
ignorant. 

Inquiring what they fed the bear upon, 
he replied, “He eats a smart chance o’ 
hominy, and birds and rabbits that I 
cotch for him.” 

“Do you give him the birds and rab- 
bits alive?” we asked. 

“Wall, he likes ’em best that way,” he 
replied, vigorously ejecting a stream of 
tobacco-juice at the end of each sentence. 

He informed us that he had three bears 
at one time—got them when they were 
cubs—but sold two and kept this for the 
“young uns”’ to play with. He seemed 
pleased that we took notice of the crea- 
ture, and proceeded to unhitch him and 
show us what he could do. This brought 
the children back to watch his antics— 
not with the joyous outbursts of child- 
hood, but with a stolid, apathetic man- 
ner which was painful to witness. 

The bear’s performances were quite 
wonderful, and he seemed fully as in- 
telligent as any of the family who own- 
ed him. 

“Do you keep stock—cattle and hogs?” 
we asked. 

“Wall, not reg’lar: had some once, and 
when I find a good fat critter it’s mine as 
much as the feller’s who branded it.” 

“And so you kill it?’ we laughingly 
inquired. 

Upon this the woman gave him a sig- 
nificant look—the first: sign of intelli- 
gence she had manifested —and he re- 
plied, “ Wall, I reckon yer ‘Il have ter 
prove that on ter me.” — 

And now the woman, thoroughly 
aroused and rendered suspicious by our 
questioning, made hasty preparations to 
continue their journey, and we fell to 
speculating about these people. 
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“ Their origin seems enveloped in ob- 
scurity,” said one. ‘There is a floating 
story that they were originally convicts 
from Botany Bay; but would this ac- 
count for their persistent lack of both 
physical and mental progress? Does 
not their nomadic manner of life point 
to gypsy or Indian blood?” 

We appealed to the ethnologist of the 
party to enlighten us upon this point. 
“There is neither Indian nor gypsy 
blood in their veins,” he replied. ‘“ Their 
isolated mode of life, entire lack of curi- 
osity and utter disregard of ornament of 
every kind would alone prove that they 
are not akin to either race.” 

“They all look pallid and diseased: is 
not this the secret of their intellectual in- 
capacity ?”’ asked another. “Is it possible 
to develop healthy men and women from 
such stock? They have the appearance 
of being prematurely old, and none live 
to an advanced age. Taking into con- 
sideration the doctrine of ‘the survival 
of the fittest,’ it would seem best to let 
Nature take its course.” 

“But,” said our humanitarian, “if the 
interests of humanity are one, and each 
is responsible in a measure for the well- 
being of the whole human race, then 
our neglect of duty in this direction is 
apparent.” 

The ethnologist thought “an intelli- 
gent people might be so far removed 
from the rest of the civilized world that 
in a few generations blood would not 
tell, especially when climatic influences 
conduced to an indolent mode of life. 
Where Nature is most prolific man does 
least for himself. At the North no peo- 
ple could live in this shiftless, improv- 
ident manner. There the poor and in- 
doient are obliged to exert themselves 
against the rigors of a Northern winter, 
if nothing more.” And he added: “ The 
remote ancestors of these miserable squat- 
ters may have been heroes. Look at their 
features: we can still see traces of the 
true Grecian, classic nose. Their ances- 
tors may have reached here centuries 
ago, when circumstances combined to 
reduce them to their present degrada- 
tion. Their clay-eating habit is suffi- 
cient to cause the pallid countenances 
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and swollen, prominent abdomens, In 
support of this theory let me refer you 
to certain districts in Leitrim, Sligo and 
Mayo, which are chiefly inhabited by 
descendants of the native Irish driven 
by the British from Armagh and the 
south of Down about two centuries ago. 
It is said that the ancestors of these peo- 
ple were well-grown, able-bodied and 
comely, but their descendants are now 
reduced to an average stature of five feet 
two inches, are pot - bellied, bow - legged 
and abortively featured, with a corre- 
spondingly low mentality.” 

The average “ Cracker” is a little high- 
er in the scale of intelligence than the 
families I have described. Some fam- 
ilies have settled homes and cultivate 
small crops of corn, sweet potatoes and 
sorghum. They also frequently have 
large herds of cattle and swine, which 
are left wholly to shift for themselves. 
But their dwellings are all of the poor- 
est character, with no glass in the win- 
dows and containing very little house- 
hold furniture. One of these Cracker 
farmers said to me, ‘There ought to be 
a law agin any man comin’ to settle 
nearer than five miles to another, ’cos. 
yer see as how there’s land enough, an’ 
this ‘ud give every feller a chance for 
his critters; an’ the folks as wants ter’ 
herd together can go to the landin’s an’ 
live.” 

Their domestic animals cannot fail to 
arrest the attention of the most careless 
observer. The hogs, a lank, black race, 
have developed an enormous length of 
snout, with which they turn up the soil 
in search of tubers and roots equal toa 
plough. Many of these hogs are running 
wild in the forest. Their ears have be- 
come erect, and they have long tusks, 
resembling the wild-boar of Europe; and 
they seem to have developed an intelli- 
gence as marked as their looks. The 
dull, dead-looking eye of the well-fed, 
closely - confined porker of the North 
is in striking contrast to the inquisitive, 
bright eye of this vagabond race. I have 
often seen one digging for the wild yam 
(Déoscorea villosa), the tubers of which 
are sometimes two feet or more beneath 
the soil. The vine, being annual, dis- 
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appears in the winter, but the hog seems 
to know just where to dig, and often the 
tubers are so deep that he is obliged to 
kneel upon his fore legs, and has the 
appearance of standing upon his head 
before he reaches the esculent prize. 

The cattle do very well for nine or ten 
months of the year, but in December and 
January, before the barrens are burned 
over and the grass starts afresh, there is 
often much suffering among them and 
many die from starvation. It is pitiful 
at such times to see them trying to eke 
out their lives by reaching up for the 
moss on the trees. Large herds of cat- 
tle also have their feeding- grounds in 
the rivers and streams. In the bays and 
coves of the St. John’s are many acres 
of the Valisneria spiralis, which grows 
as thickly as grass upon the barrens, 
The grass-like leaves are from one to 
three feet long, and the slender, spiral 
flowering-stems often five or six feet in 
length. Sometimes hundreds of cattle 
may be seen together feeding upon this 
plant, frequently standing in water that 
reaches to their backs. With heads en- 
tirely under water they fill their mouths, 
then elevate them to chew and swallow. 
The natives call them river-cattle, and 
see a difference in them from those which 
feed on the barrens. A true river-animal, 
they affirm, will not feed on the barrens. 

With this plant ( Vadisneria) the cattle 
also eat a large quantity of animal food. 
Thickly adhering to the leaves are-count- 
less numbers of small cocoons holding 
the larvee of a species of chironomous 
fly. When fully grown the larve are 
from one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
in length, which, as will be seen, cannot 
fail to make no inconsiderable part of 
their food. This kind of diet and man- 
ner of feeding ought in time, according 
to the Darwinian theory, to evolve a new 
species of Bos, and, if we are to take the 
testimony of the people, a new breed is 
even now recognized. _ 

It may interest those curious in such 
matters to learn the life-history of the 
little creature which forms such a large 
share of the food of these cattle. Per- 
sons at all familiar with the St. John’s 
have noticed at certain times countless 


myriads of mosquito-like flies everywhere 
along the banks: the herbage is fairly 
black with them. They are popularly 
called “blind mosquitos,” to distinguish 
them from the true mosquito, which bites. — 
This fly is the parent of the larva which 
has its home on the leaves of the Vaiis- 
neria. The larve do not eat the plant: 
their food consists of decaying vegeta- 
ble matter and microscopic plants which 
lodge in abundance around the cocoons. - 

The flies have a novel method of pla- 
cing their progeny under water. Toward 
evening they rise almost in a body, and 
apparently alight upon the river. When 
the water is still and low the ends of the 
leaves of the Valisneria stand above it in . 
many places. A fly alights upon a leaf, 
and fastens thereto the end of a webby, 
mucilaginous thread. At the other end 
of the thread—sometimes several inches 
in length—is a little jelly-like mass about 
as large as a good-sized pea, which floats 
in the water and contains the eggs: when 
they hatch the little creatures feed on the 
jelly for a day or two, then attach them- 
selves to the leaves and make cocoons, 
where they live until they are ready to 
emerge as flies. Sometimes a leaf is 
heavy with the combined weight of . 
these larvze. 

One of the best means for judging the 
intellectual capacity and thrift of a peo- 
ple is afforded by attending their relig- 
ious meetings. Out on the pine-barrens 
was a lonely, isolated building used as a 
church by these poor whites. No hab- 
itation was visible from where it stood. 
Learning from one of the Crackers that 
services would be held there on the fol- 
lowing Sunday by a “ Baptist mish’nary, 
a mighty man,” a friend and myself re- 
solved to attend. The missionary was 
self-appointed and preached solely for 
the love of it, asking no pay. 

On reaching the place we found quite 
a number of horses and oxen hitched to | 
the trees, and several carts were scatter- 
ed about. The church was built of rough 
boards, the seats, without backs, made 
of rough plank. Three doors were on as 
many sides, also windows without glass 
with swinging shutters attached. Atone 
end of the room was a raised platform, 
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with a rude desk for the speaker. The 
women were ranged on one side of the 
room, and mostly dressed in the cheap- 
est prints, with straight plain skirts, no 
cuffs or collars, no ornament of any kind. 
On their heads were large sun-bonnets. 
Although midwinter, it was so warm that 
the children were comfortable with bare 
feet. The men and large boys wore rough 
boots and shoes wholly destitute of black- 
ing. Most of the men were chewing to- 
bacco, and it was wonderful to see the 
precision and force with which they eject- 
ed a stream of the juice, sometimes past 
half a dozen of their neighbors, through 
the open door. When they knelt in prayer 
they were particular to spit through the 
wide cracks in the floor. 

After the congregation had assembled 
the preacher, who evidently could not 
read, gave out a hymn and asked a sis- 
ter to ‘raise the tune.” The sister tried 
three times and failed, and then exclaim- 
ed—aside to her nearest neighbor, but loud 
enough to be heard in the remotest part 
of the room—“I swear I can’t!” There- 
upon a man slowly rose and walked to 
the corner of the room behind the preach- 
er, and with his back to the congregation 
- raised the tune, in which nearly all joined. 

‘My friend, who for the past eighteen 
years had been a winter resident of Flor- 
ida, warned me against taking notes in 
their presence, assuring me that it would 
be noticed, however stolid they might 
appear, and would work against me in 
studying the character of these people. 
This would seem to indicate a higher 
degree of mentality than strangers have 
usually attributed to them. Much as I 
wanted to take down the words of the 
preacher upon the spot, I listened to my 
friend’s advice, trusting to our united 
memories until I reached home. I then 
wrote down much more than I reproduce 
here. 

After a prayer by the deacon, the preach- 
er rose and said, ‘‘Our remarks, if any, will 
be on love: yes, my beloved brethering, 
if we are allowed to make any remarks, it 
will be on the love of God to man.” 

As there seemed to be nothing to pre- 
vent the remarks, he was soon laboring 
earnestly, his voice raised to the highest 
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pitch and the perspiration streaming down 
his face, while the veins on his forehead 
stood out like whip-cords. 

“My beloved brethering, we see love 
manifest everywhere-ah. If we go down 
to the lowest scale-ah, we see love man- 
ifest even there-ah: the little baby loves 
something that its mother has-ah.” (Of 
which he had the illustration before him, — 
as there were several mothers with babes 
at their breasts.) “And, my beloved breth- 
ering, if we descend up to the highest 
scale-ah, we can see the maculus Lamb 
of God dying on the cross out of love 
for us-ah.... 

““My beloved brethering and sisters, 
we are commanded to love one another. 
I forgit whether it was St. Paul or Christ, 
or who, said it-ah, but it makes no dif- 
ference who said it-ah: you will find it 
somewhere atween the leds of the blessed 
Bible-ah, and that is enough for us-ah. 

“And, my beloved brethering and sis- . 
ters, we can only know that we have 
passed from death unto life by the love 
we feel for the brethering-ah. . . . 

“And, in conclusion, my beloved breth- 
ering, let me beg of you to hold on to the 
rope of faith-ah. Never let go-ah, but if 
some of you should let it drop, never rest 
until you cotch hold of it agin-ah, for 
you'll never behold the maculus Lamb 
of God if you lose the rope of faith-ah.” 

The most hopeless feature about these 
poor whites is their contentment and self- 
satisfaction. Not being a “dangerous 
class,” they are allowed to go on gene- 
ration after generation in the same shift- 
less, improvident manner. Their degra- 
dation has been attributed to the system 
of slavery. Has its abolishment amelior- 
ated their condition? and will it eventu- 
ally ensure physical and mental progress 
among them? Progress is impossible as 
long as these people live in this isolated 
condition and simply provide themselves 
with the barest necessaries of life. 

They have no system of organization 
of labor, and they choose their religious 
and secular teachers from their own 
ranks; and so long as the instructors 
are no wiser thari those who are to be 
instructed, just so long will this degra- 
dation continue. Mary TREAT. 
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HEN the Motley of the next gen- 
eration seeks a topic for his pen, 
he will be amazed at the wealth of ma- 
terial he can amass for dull annals of 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
at the scanty details which libraries afford 
of the modern history of Russia. Yet how 
tame the one! how exciting the other! 
Omitting the drama of the French Revo- 
lution, where shall we find a more thrill- 
ing tale than modern Russian history? 
Where such striking contrasts, such ex- 
tremes, such novel episodes, such _har- 
rowing incidents, such vicissitudes, such 
brilliant kaleidoscopes? 


Take Russia as it is. Wealth, extrav- 


agance and barbaric splendor which beg- 
gar the Arabian Nights side by side with 
poverty and squalor of which the details 
are unfit for publication ; power absolute, 
yet defied and overcome by universal 
corruption; an army surpassing in num- 


bers and guns all other armies, yet one 
which, if matched against the Swiss, might 
“come off second best; so perfect a bureau- 


cratic machine that its elaborate complete- 


ness might draw tears from our Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, yet so corrupt that the 
whole fabric can be bought up for a little 
silver change or a few paper roubles; 
diplomats so skilful that foreign ambas- 
sadors kneel at their feet, yet when prac- 
tical issues arise beaten in every round; a 
‘ jurisprudence so humane that the death- 
penalty is abolished, yet under which 
more men are done to death than die 
by the executioner’s hand in all the rest 
of Europe and in America together; a 
czar all-puissant, worshipped, adored, the 
source of all wealth and power and re- 
spect and glory, yet cowering from the 
public gaze like a miserable sneak-thief 
who knows he is suspected and fears he 
is detected; magnificent boyards, cover- 
ed with orders and ribbons and furs, and 
. dripping with diamonds, but with no 
stockings on their feet and no sense of 
honor in their hearts ; imperial ladies, ra- 
diant in beauty and laces and silks and 


priceless jewels, but who do not wash 
their necks; historic families of so an- 
cient a pedigree that to them the Roma-. 
noffs are parvenus, yet whose members 
do not speak Russian ; a middle class so 
tame that you may beat them with a 
stick, a scholar class so ambitionless that 
all their aim is government employ, a 
peasant class so callous that for a bottle 
of vodki you may buy a wife or a daugh- 
ter, yet all three, trader, scholar and peas- 
ant, willing to risk life and property to 
overturn the government. 

When the czar travels the country turns 
out to meet him: women hoist their chil- 
dren on shoulder, so they can say they 
have seen him; men lift their aged pa- 
rents above the crowd, that, having be- 
held the nation’s Father, they can say 
Nunc dimittis and die in peace. Soldiers 
on their knees cry Amen as the papa 
blesses the Lord’s anointed. He who is 
recognized by the czar is a happy man, 
proud and envied of his fellows. To be 
spoken to is so great an honor that it is 
almost equivalent to a patent of nobility. 
Yet there is not a town in Russia through 
which this same czar can travel without a 
strong military escort. 

Of the vulgar Russia of the last centu- 
ry, the despotism tempered by assassi- 
nation—the age when, according to De 
Custine, a Russian noble, entertained a 
select party of guests by spitting and 
roasting a young girl who had the bad 
taste to anticipate the Darwinian theory 
of particular selection; when Princess 
Soltikoff, with her own hands, in the 
course of ten years murdered one hun- 
dred of her young serfs with nameless 
tortures; when the executioner of Pu- 
gatcheff, ordered by the court-martial to 
cut off his hands and feet, and then his 
head, took the responsibility of reversing 
the order of things, struck his head off 
first, then his hands and feet, and was 
himself immediately executed as a warn- 
ing against idle sentimentality ; when Paul 
made Roman emperors seem respectable 
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by contrast, and Catherine entitled Mes- 
salina to a claim for comparative chastity 
—the tale has been told before. 

In the early part of this century two 
men, George IV. and Alexander I., atti- 
tudinized before the world as the First 
Gentlemen in Europe. What Thackeray 
left of the former’s claims every school- 
boy is now prepared to brush away, but 
the respectful twaddle of Alison and Ab- 


bott about Alexander is still read. The. 


fact is that he was a poor, weak, timor- 
ous, deaf, short-sighted creature, who 
secretly read Rousseau, admired Napo- 
leon, and in his own empire was swayed 
to and fro like a reed, according as the 
fierce boyards drove him one way or the 
angry peasants another. As became a 
Romanoff, he was naturally brutal. In 
the palmy days of slavery in this coun- 
try, when a young person was placed on 
the auction-block at Charleston or Rich- 
mond it was in order for a bidder to de- 
mand that her bare back be exhibited in 
a side room, for each stripe cut deep and 
blue into her black skin took so many 
dollars off her value. It was not so in 
Russia. ‘A beaten serf,” whined Alex- 
ander, ‘is worth two unbeaten ones.” 
Under his benign rule a noble might kill 
his serf, which he had never had the right 
to do before ; he could send him to Sibe- 
ria, which had always been an exclusive 
prerogative of the Crown; he could sell 
him without selling the land on which he 
labored, whereas under previous empe- 
rors the serf had always been adscriptus 
gleba. These extensions of the power 
of the nobility naturally led to servile 
insurrections. In 1784 the peasants of 
the Baltic rose in revolt, and were mas- 
sacred. In 1790 they rose again, and 
again were massacred. In 1802 and in 
1807 they rose a third and a fourth time, 
and a third and fourth times were slaugh- 
tered with pistol and sabre. It was not 
till after the French invasion and the 
burning of Moscow that the emperor 
realized that he had to choose between 
reform and ruin. 

A ukase looking to emancipation was 
issued. It fell dead. The emperor’s best 
friend, Araktchéyeff, the most brutal and 
truculent of the boyards, was stubborn 
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in resistance and led the nobility. The 
peasants refused halfway concessions: 
they demanded freeholds. In despair, 
the poor weak czar purchased the serfs 
of the recalcitrant nobility, and, placing 
them on Crown domains as “appanage 
serfs,” permitted them to buy their free- 
dom on terms which were beyond their 
reach, 

Things went from bad to worse. Now- 
a-days, when an Irish landlord is murder- 
ed the whole world quivers with horror, 
the English and Irish constabulary are 
frantic in pursuit, dragoons gallop to and 
fro, and great districts are placed under 
martial law. During the last years of 
Alexander I. over fifty land-owners were 
killed every year by the infuriated peas- 
antry, many ofthem with horrible tortures, 
such as being rolled to and fro over pieces 
of broken glass. In retaliation, the serfs 
were sold off, sent to Siberia or maimed 
or killed at the pleasure of their owners. 
No wonder the poor deaf, half-blind czar 
spent the last years of his life in such 
deep sadness and such an agony of ter- 
ror that it was understood at the courts 
he was a victim to the melancholy mad- 
ness which is hereditary in his family. 

Nicholas was made of sterner stuff. On 
the very first day of his reign, when he car- 
ried his life in his hand to the Preobajin- 
sky Barracks, he had made up his mind © 
that there was no alternative but rule or 
ruin. How nearly the Russian empire 
came to its end that day it will be the 
office of the future Motley to describe. 
It is probably quite true that the loyalty 
of a few sergeants turned the scale: had 
they wavered the Romanoff dynasty was 
gone. They stood firm, and the Russian 
light of liberty was quenched for thirty 
years. 

There was no pretence of heart in Nich- 
olas. His hand and his heel were iron, 
and with the one he throttled, with the 
other he stamped out, all appearance of 
opposition to his will. He hated liberty. 
He despised democracy. He scoffed at 
education. He sneered at the nobility. 
He took no account at all of the peas- 
antry, except as machines to fill the ranks 
of his army and raise food for its support. 
And he had the power to enforce his com- 
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mands and execute his will throughout 
the empire. He continued to buy lands 
and serfs, and bought so largely that in 
1861, when the last edict of emancipation 
was issued, about one-half the serfs in 
Russia—say twenty-five million souls— 
were the property of the Crown. They 
were apparently contented. They did 
not rise in revolt. There were no more 
Jacqueries. There were no court-con- 
spiracies worth mentioning. The nobles 
thronged the Winter Palace, drank cham- 
pagne and vodki on their estates, and 
gambled away their property with French 
lorettes at Baden and Monaco. The peas- 
ants tilled the soil which did not belong 
to them, earning just enough to keep body 
and soul together, and having no other 
solace than an occasional village-frolic, 
when all together, with the priest at their 
head, got blind drunk. Order reigned not 
only at Warsaw, but throughout Russia. 
Then came the Crimean war, concern- 
ing the parties to which it is hard to say 
which was the greatest blunderer. That 
it was madness on the part of Russia all 
Russians long since agreed, as indeed 
the result proved. But it was at least 
equally foolish on the part of the West- 


ern powers to engage in a fight in which. 
they could gain nothing, must lose some- 


thing, and might lose much. Not the least 
curious point about the Crimean war was 
the attitude assumed by this country on 
that occasion. We heartily sympathized 
with Russia. Why? We had nothing 
in common with the Russians: we knew 
nothing about them. Very few Russians 
came here, hardly any Americans went 
there. Our trade with Russia was in- 
significant. Probably not ten Americans 
spoke the Russian language, not a hun- 
dred read Russian books. Our political 
idea was universal liberty, theirs absolute 
despotism. We differed from the Russians 
in almost every particular—in religion, in 
morals, in political institutions, in habits 
of life, in natural instincts. Whereas with 
the Western powers our intimacy was 
close. We had borrowed our institutions 
from the one, many of our habits and 
ideas from the other. We were in con- 
stant, familiar, brotherly intercourse with 
both. They were our chief customers, and 
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we were theirs. We intermarried with 
them, and when we left our own soil it 
was to visit theirs. We were kith and 
kin. Their God was our God, their books 
our books, their manners our manners, 
their civilization our civilization; yet dur- 
ing the war our sympathies were given 
to Russia. 
This was not so at the very first. Down 
to the landing at Eupatoria public senti- 
ment here was with the allies. The Rus- 
sians had hardly a newspaper on their 
side. But one day there appeared in the 
National Republican, the official organ of 
the Democratic administration at Wash- 
ington, an article claiming our sympathy 
for Russia on the preposterous ground of 
homogeneity of institutions, old friendship 
and so forth. To the Southerners, who 
controlled the government, the only in- | 
stitution worth considering was slavery, 
and as Russians had serfs and we slaves, 
it was decided that we ought to take their 
side. At that time the Democracy were 
in a majority at the North, and the South- 
ern leaders did the thinking for the party. 
The pro- Russian cry was eagerly taken 
up by all the Democratic papers. At that 
time too it was fashionable to abuse Eng- 
land, and the sons of Erin who filled so 
many editorial chairs found it congenial 
work to eulogize Russia. Gradually, peo- 
ple began to follow the lead, and by the 
time Sevastopol was invested we were all 
pretty much of one way of thinking. 
Much of our conversion must be as- 
cribed to the skilful manipulation of the 
press by Russian agents. Of these per- 
haps the ablest was one Dr. Hamel, an 
adroit and versatile politician, who really 
did the minister’s work while the latter 
wrote despatches from Washington. Dr. 
Hamel spoke all languages and wrote 
several. He was ready at a moment’s 
notice to write a description of any local-, 
ity in Russia, a biography of any states- 
man or general, a plausible explanation 
of any seeming reverse to the Russian 
arms. He had contracts to give out for 
guns and material of war. He knew 
everybody, went everywhere, had a bow 
and a smile for every man he met, and 
was generally liked. He could furnish 


a newspaper with points for a telling 
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editorial or enlighten the State Depart- 
ment on a knotty question of interna- 
tional or maritime law. To him Nich- 
olas was God. He could do no wrong, 
could make no mistake, could suffer no 
reverse. All the stories in the English 
papers of Russian defeats were mere lies. 
The emperor’s armies were never defeat- 
ed—never! The emperor was not arbi- 
trary. He was not ambitious. He was 
not cruel. He was the greatest, the best, 
the kindest, the purest man in the world. 
These sentiments the doctor constantly 
promulgated through the press and at 
some of the best dinner-tables in the 
land. 

There came a day when a young man 
received a hasty despatch announcing 
the death of the czar. He hurried to Dr. 
Hamel with the news. The doctor was 
furious : “It is alie, a base lie! An Eng- 
lish lie, or perhaps a French lie. Rely 
upon it, it’s false — wickedly, infamously 
false. The emperor is not dead. Per- 
haps it may be the poor empress, the 
dear, good empress! But the emperor— 
Nicholas—he cannot die. I tell you, sir, 
Russia needs him, and he can’t die!” 

He was dead enough, however, by that 
time, and Alexander II. reigned in his 
stead. Black as night was the cloud 
which wrapped his new throne. Sevas- 
topol had fallen. Peace had been made 
at such a cost of honor, territory and 
prestige that nations stood aghast. Was 
Russia to sink to the rank of a third-class 
power? The whole country was in a fer- 
ment. Inthe Polish provincesland-owners 
and serfs alike demanded emancipation. 
In Muscovy proper there were loud cries 
for a parliament. In the nobiliary assem- 
blies of the North an assembly of nota- 
bles, to be summoned from all the prov- 
inces of Russia, was declared to be neces- 
sary to save the empire. Things seemed 
to be shaping badly for the throne, and 
Alexander was observed to spend much 
time in reading a history of the French 
Revolution. He made up his mind that 
Louis XVI. had lost his throne and his 
head by yielding to clamor: therefore he 
would not yield. He permitted the no- 
bility of Wilna to discuss emancipation, 
but forbade them to act in the matter 
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When nineteen provinces sent deputies 
with a plan for emancipation, they were 
told that their pretensions were “ unjust 
and unbecoming,” and all deputies who 
were in government pay were dismissed. 
They were not allowed to meet in the 
capital, and were placed under police 
supervision. They returned home dis- 
gusted and disheartened. 

It was then that the Red Cock League 
was established. The Red Cock, in the 
old legend, appears at the end of the 
world, when everything is being con- 
sumed by fire, and crows upon the Tree 
of Sorrow. The league was simply a band 
of incendiaries, who, to manifest their dis- 
content with a régime which they could 
not directly overthrow, set fire to castles, 
farm-houses, villages and cities. Opera- 
tions were commenced in 1860: the num- 
ber of fires was appalling and the loss of 
property immense. St. Petersburg more 
than once narrowly escaped total destruc- 
tion. Murder natutally accompanied ar- 
son, and in that year the number of land- 
owners killed by their tenants rose to over 
two hundred. Serfs and nobles were all 
in a constant state of exasperation. 

Driven to the wall, on March 3, 1861, 
Alexander issued his edict of emancipa- 
tion. On that night the entire military 
force at the capital was under arms, the 
guards were doubled and the emperor's. 
room was full of officers. There was not 
one cheer for the emperor, not one shout. 
of joy from the serfs. In the provinces 
the proclamation was received with sul- 
len discontent. It was not what the serfs 
wanted. It gavethem no land. It mere- 
ly permitted them to buy their freedom 
by paying about sixteen times the an- 
nual value of their labor. It was not, 
they said, “the true law.” In some 
places they rose—at Warsaw, where the 
streets were once again drenched with 
human blood; at Besna, where Anthony 
Petroff and ten thousand insurgents were 
slaughtered without mercy; at Pensa, 
where the executioner resigned his of- 

fice from exhaustion. “In most prov- 
inces,” said Ogareff, “there was killing, 
in all there was knouting.” 

Then the Red Cock League rose again, 
and, as in our Western country in sum- 
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mer you can never look out over the 
prairies without seeing the blaze of a 
grass-fire, so in Russia, night after night, 
a bright glare on some point of the hori- 
zon showed that the Red Cock Leaguers 
were at work. A branch of the league 
took the name of Nihilists, and became 
exceedingly active. Revolutionary news- 
papers, frequently of the Communist type, 
made their appearance at St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, and the utmost vigilance of 
the police failed to discover either editors 
or printers. Chiefs of police and generals 
commanding provinces were mysterious- 
ly murdered, and no trace could be found 
of the assassins. 

Terrified by these demonstrations, Al- 
exander yielded again, and in January, 
1864, issued a ukase establishing pro- 
vincial assemblies, which were to regu- 
late questions of roads, bridges, octroi, 
licenses, etc., but were strictly forbidden 
even to discuss politics. Half measures 
of this kind have always served to exas- 
perate instead of soothing popular discon- 
tent, and no student of history will be sur- 
prised to hear that when, some time after- 
ward, the czar issued another ukase in 
which he declared that “the right of 
taking the initiative in any reform is 
vested in the monarch, and inseparably 
bound up with his God-conferred auto- 
cratic power,” he was shot at and nearly 
killed by Karakasoff. 

This was in 1866. Karakasoff was ex- 
ecuted, and thirty-five of his supposed 
accomplices were sent to the mines, 
which means death in two years. But 
in the fourteen years which have elapsed 
since then five other attempts have been 
made on the emperor’s life, and the Ni- 
hilist society has grown so bold and so 
powerful that its placards appear reg- 
ularly on the walls of St. Petersburg. 
In a late one, which appeared about the 
middle of last December, it announced 
its regret that the assassin who had at- 
tempted the emperors life at Moscow 
had failed in his object, but assured all 
good Russians that the emperor's sen- 
tence of death having been pronounced 
by the society, it would be carried into 
execution with brief delay. This placard 
was boldly posted all over the capital, and 


thousands of citizens read it before it was 
torn down by the police. 

A more pitiable man than this czar does 
not live. He dare not travel except in the 
centre of a platoon of cavalry. When he 
goes out a regiment of hussars forms his 
escort and a swarm of police-agents in 
plain clothes scours the streets in advance 
of his path. There is no safe place for 
him. Not long since a veiled woman 
with a dagger was caught at his chamber- 
door. Still more recently a package of 
dynamite was found against his chamber- 
wall. He dare not eat any cooked food - 
till the cooks have first tasted it. He 
speaks to no one but his mistress, the 
Princess Dolgorouki. So extensive are 
the ramifications of the society which has 
sworn his death, and so helpless are the 
police, that before the late attempt to blow 
up the Winter Palace the emperor found 
in his overcoat pocket a letter from a 
member of the Nihilist league warning 
him of his approaching end, and advis- 
ing him, for the good of his soul, to send 
Madame Dolgorouki adrift. 

The English seem not to be satisfied 
with the substantial success of the Treaty 
of Berlin, and profess to have evidence of 
Russian complicity in the Afghan out- 
break. They see that Russian policy re- 
mains the same under czar after czar, and 
that, whether the man at the head of af- 
fairs be named Pozzo di Borgo, Nessel- 
rode, Gortschakoff, Milontine or Schou- 
valoff, the march of Russian ambition 
proceeds steadily onward. Captain Bur- 
naby has pointed out how the Russian 
frontier has steadily advanced in the last 
forty years—from Orenburg, say on the 
fiftieth parallel, to Bokhara, say on the 
fortieth—and that the Cossack is already 
knocking at the back door of British In- 
dia. But our English friends may pos- 
sess their souls and their Indian terri- 
tories in patience. There is that stirring 
in old Russia which will give Alexan- 
der’s successor all the work he wants at 
home. As for Alexander, his race is soon 
sped. Whether he dies by the hand of 
the assassin or in his bed at home—and 
we can’t imagine it can make much dif- 
ference to him—the event cannot be far 
off. The new czar will have to face sixty 
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millions of half-savage people crazy for | derstand, and for liberty of which they 
a constitution which they could not un- | could make no use. 
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LAND I know, afar, yet near, 
Remote and dim, yet close and clear— 
A broad, rich realm, by man untamed, 

Our very own, yet all unclaimed. 

Out from life’s daily jar and fret 

It shines, in tranquil borders set: 

Upon its shores Earth’s burdens fall, 

And Fancy takes the rein o’er all. 


- Dark closed the day; the twilight chill 

In deeper gloom wrapped field and hill; 
The angry winds howled loud and hoarse, 
And shook the walls with savage force; 
The air with snow and sleet was piled, 
For Winter’s fury gathered wild. 

Spent with his wrath, I stole away 

To greet a brighter, kindlier day. 


Oh, soft upon that distant coast 
The flashing waters leaped and tossed ; 
The white sails filled with halcyon air; 
Green were the woods hung pictured there; 
Strange fruitage there the sun doth kiss ; 
Lapt in those airs, ’tis rife with bliss; 

Its subtle wine my pulses stirred, 
Like rhythmic music faintly heard. 


On sunny slopes thick set with bloom 
The senses thrill with strange perfume ; 

More vivid, yet more frail, those flowers 
Than any blown in mortal bowers: 

They nod, they bend, they glow, they move: 
They mimic human strife and love, 

As all things ‘neath those far-off skies 

Do gayly mock our earthly eyes. 


Freed from all trouble, pain and care, 
Our hearts burst into blossom there; 
Tongues are unloosed; the poet’s fire 
Burns in each breast with new desire; 

On wondrous harmonies of song 

The golden hours are borne along, 

Till soul and sense, transfused, seem one, 


In new-made forms of life begun. ; 
D. H. R. GooDALe. 
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AS it the personal magnetism of 
one man, the inflexible but just 
and beneficent control of military dis- 
cipline, to which their wild natures had 
submitted for the past three years—the 
calming, regulating influence of whole- 
some work persisted in in a steady, quiet 
routine, with only the stimulus of an ap- 
proving word or glance from their watch- 
ful commander, and the consciousness 
that he believed thoroughly in the pos- 
sibility of their regeneration—that all the 
enthusiasm, patience, pity, love and faith 
of his chivalric soul was enlisted in their 
behalf, — was it this, or the noble devo- 
tion of a few great-hearted women, who 
labored disinterestedly among them, en- 
deavoring to lift the great cloud of igno- 
rance under which they had lived, and to 
teach them the principles of the Christian 
religion, — was it either of these or both 
together, joined with an inborn yearning 
for something higher, a capacity for im- 
provement, which had changed this band 
of savages to one of earnest, thoughtful 
men ? 

Rose did not answer the question. She 
did not even ask it: she simply accepted 
the result. Here in Florida, at the old 
fort of San Marco—the nearest approach 
to a ruined castle that America can boast, 
with its arms of Spain above the gateway, 
its bastions, turrets and ghastly oubliettes 
—had been gathered warriors from the 
most hostile tribes of the Plains, their 
destiny unknown. They were not now 
in close confinement, having the liber- 
ty of the fort and being frequently per- 
mitted to go into the, town. They were 
clothed in the United States uniform, and 
had developed a foppish nicety of dress 
that was quite amusing. They were over- 
grown children with simple childlike faces. 
There were those among them of whom 
their teachers expressed the tritely-worded 
hope that they had been “born again,” 
and truly, now that they had dropped 
the old life of cruelty and barbarism, they 


seemed to have begun a civilized exist- 
XXV.—30 


ence as little children: there was. an in- 


-nocency of trust that appealed directly 


to the sympathies, especially to those. of 
true-hearted women. They had proved 
themselves worthy of confidence too, hav- 
ing never: been known to abuse the lib- 
erty which they enjoyed by any unwor- 
thy act. The rumshop spread its allure- 
ments before them, but the Indians never 
entered its door, and no complaint. was 
ever brought in of insult offered to any 
woman. While their general conduct 


_was so good, there was one who under- 


went a more severe ordeal, that of an 
infatuation for a young girl into whose 
society he was thrown for a time—an 
infatuation nobly struggled with, and 
crushed from his heart with a power of 
self-renunciation seldom surpassed by 
souls which our higher civilization is sup- 
posed to have endowed with higher prin- 
ciples of action. 

Rose Clydesdale had come to the fort 
this evening in the company of Gus Trav- 
ers, her most devoted admirer, for the 


| purpose of selecting an instructor in arch- 


ery. She thought she noticed an expres- 
sion of habitual sadness on their faces as 
they went through their evening drill, 


“Which shall it be?” asked Travers 


laughingly: “I have made the acquaint- 
ance of half a dozen. There’s Howling | 
Wolf, who has been to Boston to have 
his eyes operated upon, and wears his 
blue eye-glass with the airs of a Harvard 
swell; or perhaps you would prefer his 
father, the great Minimic himself; or 
Black Horse, the Comanche chief, who 
has about the ugliest look of any, and 
whose pretty wife and daughter refused 
to be left behind, and came all the way 
with him: I wish the object of their de- | 
votion were more enticing. Then there’s 

White Horse, who is always ready to talk, 
and is so profuse with his assertions that — 
he wants ‘ to follow the white man’s road.’ 
I find, however, that the Indians them- 
selves seem to think that his ‘heap talk’ 
means very little. That rather interesting 
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young fellow with the melancholy expres- 
sion is Bead Medicine.” 

“Bead Medicine?” repeated Rose. 
“What did they call him that for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. There are a num- 
ber of the Medicine family here: there’s 
Little Medicine, Making Medicine and 
Medicine Water. Perhaps Medicine is 
their equivalent for our Jones, though if 
your aunt were here she might trace a 
connection for them with the Medicis 
of Florence.” 

“Don’t make fun of auntie;” and the 
young girl’s smooth forehead furrowed 
slightly. 

“T did not intend to,” replied Travers; 
“but, seriously, all I can tell you of the 
name is, that it does not designate its 
bearer as the physician of his tribe. It 
means rather ‘ wonder-worker’ and ‘ high 
priest.’ Anything which seems to them 
miraculous or remarkable they designate 
as ‘medicine.’ Have you never heard of 
the chief who went to Washington, and 
who said that the baggage-master was big 
medicine, because he locked his bundle 
in a little house in Kansas and gave him 
a piece of money for it, and when he 
reached Washington another man took 
his piece of money and unlocked another 
little house, and there was his bundle ?” 

Rose did not reply: the drill was over 
and the Indians were leaving the court- 
yard. She beckoned to Bead Medicine: 
he approached her diffidently, with a won- 
dering look in his childlike face. “Will 
you teach me how to shoot with bow and 
arrows ?” she asked. 

A sudden, delight leaped to his eyes. 
“Yes, yes,” he replied eagerly, “me 
teach.” 

But the wish which Rose had some 
time before expressed to converse with 
one of the Indians seemed no nearer grat- 
ification than ever. For several weeks he 
taught her daily in the old castle-court, with 
the sea beating just outside. They were 
never quite alone, for Travers lounged 
over the parapet or paced the rampart 
smoking a cigarette, and often there were 
groups of gay laughing girls taking les- 
sons in archery from some other Indians. 
No matter who was present, Bead Med- 
icine maintained the same taciturnity. 
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He was always respectful and attentive, 
and his touch, when his hand lay for an 
instant upon her own as he showed her 
how to grasp the bow and finger her ar- 
row-shaft, was almost reverential. His 
great melancholy eyes sometimes spoke 
in swift, eloquent glances, but otherwise 
he was habitually silent. 

Whenever he took the bow from her 
hand and assumed what Travers mock- 
ingly called his Belvidere attitude, the 
arrow invariably sought the heart of the 
target. Rose was not an apt pupil: her 
arrows wheeled away in most eccentric 
curves from what should have been their 
point of attraction. Once one flew through 
the open window of what had been the 
Catholic chapel of the fortress in old 
Spanish times, and landed in the holy- 
water font. ‘It is well,” said Travers, 
“that the Indians are only allowed to use 
headless arrows, or I should not dare to 
sit here and watch you.” 

“Perhaps I should shoot better if you 
did not watch me,” Rose replied; and 
Travers wandered away to the quarters 
of the Indians and talked with pretty 
Peonie about the fashioning of a very 
elaborate pair of moccasins—something 
handsome enough to lounge away the 
morning in at the Fifth Avenue next 
winter. As he came back down the wide 
staircase, up which one might have driven ~ 
a chariot and four, he could not forbear 
pausing in an angle to watch Rose, her 
unconscious attitude was so graceful, and 
the white Gainsborough hat on which Mrs. 
Clydesdale had insisted threw the sweet 
flushed face into relief of rose on white, 
like a finely-cut shell-cameo. He noticed 
too that the look in the young Indian’s 
face was one of intense admiration, and 
then Rose suddenly turned, and, wonder 
of wonders, Bead Medicine was talking ; 
and he clattered noisily down the stair- 
case to see what had caused this singular 
phenomenon. 

Rose extended a very handsome bow 
as he approached. ‘See!’ she exclaim- 
ed: “Bead Medicine has made this for 
me. Is it not beautiful? But what 
vexes me is that he will not take any- 
thing for it, and I do not wish to accept 
so handsome a present.” 


| 
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The bow was indeed a memorable one, 
for without and within Bead Medicine had 
decorated it with specimens of his peculiar 
art—friezelike processions of fantastic be- 
ings, reminding one somewhat in color 
and design of antique Egyptian figures. 
There were warriors chasing the buffalo 
and the antelope, remarkably well exe- 
cuted, but pervaded by a grotesque con- 
ventionalism of color, the horses being in- 
variably painted green, sky-blue or pink, 
and the relations of size and distance dis- 
regarded with intention or with brave ig- 
norance. The most striking design, and 
that which occupied the centre of the bow, 
was a dance of medicine-men in their al- 
most diabolic dress of horns, masks and 
fluttering pennons. 

Travers glanced contemptuously at the 
bow, to whose workmanship a number of 
weeks must have been given, and taking 
out his purse remarked, “You must let 
me pay for this: the lady cannot ac- 
cept it as a gift.” 

The Indian made a quick, expressive 
gesture of refusal. ‘Lady no take, me 
break it,’’ he replied. 

“Oh no,” exclaimed Rose: “‘I will keep 
it, but you must let me make you some 
present in return. What shall it be, 
Bead Medicine ?” 

“Give him a few packages of cigar- 
ettes,”” suggested Travers: “the Indians 
are all great smokers.” 

“Why, Bead Medicine,” said Rose with 
a mischievous light in her eyes, ‘‘ I thought 
you were a converted Indian! Don’t 
you know you can’t be a Christian and 
smoke ?” 

The young man looked at her earnest- 
ly, and seeing that she spoke in jest re- 
plied with the least flicker of a smile 
lighting his earnest lips, “Miss Rose, 
me love you some—’ Rose flushed at 
the declaration so ingenuously made be- 
fore Travers, but the young man had not 
finished: ‘“‘Me love you some, me love 
Jesus more some.” 

“That is right,” said Rose quickly. 
“Of course we ought all to love Jesus 
most.” 

Bead Medicine regarded her with a 
whimsical look, and began his sentence 
for the third time: “Miss Rose, me love 
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you some, me love Jesus more some, me — 
love smoke heap more some.” 

Travers burst into loud and botatenainn 
laughter, and Rose turned on her heel, 
embarrassed, amused, piqued, hardly 
knowing whether to laugh or cry. The 
provoked feeling was uppermost. How 
could this untutored child of the forest 
dare make sport of her? He should do 
penance for it. Travers and she watch- 
ed the sunset from the battlements, and 
then walked slowly homeward along the 
sea-wall, their favorite evening prom- 
enade. 

Travers carried the bow as jauntily as 
though it were the balancing-pole of a 
dancer on the tight-rope: “I don’t be- 
lieve this affair, with all its bizarre dec- 
oration, is half as good as a lemon-wood 
long bow. I intend to send to London 
for one for you: I’m not to be outdone 
in gallantry by Bead Medicine.” Now, 
don’t protest: if you refuse to accept I 
shall feel that you have not forgiven my 
rudeness in laughing at the puppy’s in- 
solence. Upon my soul, I couldn't help 
it, he was so naif.” 

“TI don’t think he meant to be inso- 
lent,” protested Rose. ‘It was my fault: 


-he only carried on the conversation in 


the same bantering way in which I be- 
gan it.” 

“You ought to become an accomplish-_ 
ed archer,” said Travers after a slight 
pause. “I fancy your ancestors were, for 
the region along the Clyde was noted for 
its bowmen. Do you remember Scott says 
in one of his ballads— 


Each warrior bent his Clydesdale bow ”’? 


“T have never read Scott much,” re- 
plied Rose, ‘‘and, if you will excuse me 
for changing the subject, what a queer 
set of dancing-dervishes those medicine- 
men are that Bead Medicine has painted 
on the bow just below your hand!” 

“That's a fact, and—did it ever strike 
you ?—Bead Medicine’s a queer old der- 
vish himself. I’ve watched him some- 
times while he was teaching you, and 
have fancied that he was weaving some 
diabolical spell over you.’ 

Rose laughed merrily: “It is only the 
spell which a secret has for a woman's 
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curiosity. I have determined to ferret 
out Bead Medicine’s mystery.” 

One morning shortly after this Rose 
sat in the little chapel hollowed like a 
hermit's cell in the great Dover Cliff of 
the fortress-wall, and listened to the chant 
of the repentant prodigal intoned by the 
choir of young braves. The Spirit seem- 
ed very near, and the words swelled with 
the anguish of sin-laden souls. 

“ will arise and go to my Father” was 
sung in plaintive recitative. Bead Med- 
icine stood in the front rank, but he did 
not see her: his hands were loosely clasp- 
ed in front of him, and his gaze was rapt 
and far away, as though he saw a vision. 
He reminded her of a St. Stephen by 
Murillo which she had seen somewhere 
in Spain. Solemn and pitiful was the 
chant— 

And I will say unto Him, 
Father, I have sinned against Heaven and in thy 
a worthy to be called thy son. 
Every head was bowed in the abnegation 
of conscious guilt— every head but that 
of Bead Medicine. Rose felt his eyes 
fixed with the fascination of horror on 
some object at her throat, and instinct- 
ively raised her hand to ascertain what 
had affected him so strongly. It was only 
her cruor et lacryme Christi necklace, 
a rosary of Venetian glass beads which 
she had bought at a convent in Italy, in 
which the Hail Marys were drop-shaped 
beads of ruby glass and the Pater Nosters 
of pure crystal. The fancy that they rep- 
resented the blood and tear-drops of Christ 
had interested her, and it was a very pret- 
’ ty and curious ornament besides. Could 
Bead Medicine have thought that they 
were really drops of blood? she wonder- 
ed. The idea was too absurd to be enter- 
tained for a moment, but how else could 
she account for his terror-stricken gaze ? 

She wore the necklace again at her les- 
son in archery the following afternoon. 
Bead Medicine glanced at it furtively 
from time to time, and at length, as 
though under the pressure of some pow- 
erful impulse, asked, “‘ Miss Rose, where 
you ketchum bead medicine ?” 

“Catch you? What do you mean?” 
asked Rose. 
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The young man smiled, “ No ¢hzs Bead 
Medicine,” laying his hand on his breast: 
“that bead medicine,” pointing to the 
necklace. 

“Oh, you mean this rosary?” replied 
Rose: “there’s no medicine about this. 
See, it is only a string of little glass 
beads.” 

“Me all same have beads, heap med- 
icine.” 

‘“Do you mean you have one like it 
that is charmed? Oh, do tell me about 
it! You may have this one if you will ;” 
and Rose unfastened and extended her 
necklace. Bead Medicine hesitated a 
moment and glanced about him: there 
was no one in the court—only Travers, 
a dark silhouette against a sunset sky, 
bargaining for sea-beans with the sentry 
at the barbican. Bead Medicine drew 
from his breast a small embroidered 
pouch, and Rose, drawing a little away 
from the range of observation of the two 
figures across the drawbridge, sat down 
expectantly on the stone balustrade of 
the staircase. Reverently, solemnly, Bead 
Medicine opened the little bag and drew 
from it no witch’s amulet suggestive of 
unhallowed rites, but a simple Catholic 
rosary. More than half of the beads and 
the crucifix were gone, but the little sil- 
ver medal representing the sacred heart 
of Mary pierced by seven swords was 


there still, He extended it beside her | 


own, and pointed out the correspond- 
ence of design—the ten ruby drops be- 
tween two crystal ones, just as in his own 
each decade of rosewood beads was fol- 
lowed by a larger one of olive-wood from 
Palestine. 

“Yes,” said Rose, “they are the same, 
but you have lost three of the mysteries : 
there are only two left.” 

Bead Medicine nodded: “ You all time 
happy, me heap trouble.” 

From this remark and the broken con- 
versation which followed Rose under- 
stood that each misfortune in the young 
Indian's life had been foretold or pre- 
ceded by the loss of one of the mysteries, 
as the devotees of the Roman Church call 
the divisions of beads. As Rose held the 
rosary she allowed it mechanically to slip 
through her fingers, as though she were 
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telling her beads. Bead Medicine’s lips 
moved in time to her motions. 

“Have you learned to repeat the Ave 
Maria?” asked Rose. ‘I have heard that 
many of the Indians are converts to the 
Roman Catholic faith.” 

“No sabe,” replied Bead Medicine, 
shaking his head, as he always did when 
in doubt as to her meaning. 

“Do you say this?” and Rose repeated 
the Ave Maria and Pater Noster. 

“No,” replied the Indian. ‘Big Med- 
icine no say that. Big Medicine say, 
‘ Noctem—etam—cedat—Dom—’”” 

“You mean Woctem quietam concedat 
nobis Dominus ?” 

Bead Medicine started back with a 
gesture of astonishment. 

“That is an evening blessing: you must 
have learned it from some Catholic priest.” 

“Yes, yes, priest—big medicine,” re- 
plied the other eagerly. Then painful- 
ly and by slow degrees Bead Medicine 
told the story of his mystery. Rose 
knew, from having seen the official re- 
cord of the crimes imputed to the pris- 
oners, that Bead Medicine and several 
other young men of his tribe had been 
sent to Florida for the crime of his father, 
a chief of some importance, who had mur- 
dered a Catholic priest travelling amongst 
them on mission-business. There was 
one extenuating circumstance set down 
in favor of the chief: he had been hired 
to commit the act by a white man, an 
enemy of the priest’s, who refused to dis- 
tribute the stores sent to the tribe by the 
government unless the chief consented to 
become the instrument of his revenge. 
All this pitiable story Bead Medicine re- 
hearsed, his broken words assisted by 
the eloquent sign-language. He enact- 
ed the murder of the priest while kneel- 
ing at prayer with his rosary in his hands, 
the last words upon his lips, “God grant 
us a quiet night!’’ and told how, when 
his father picked up the rosary, it was 
broken and one division of the beads scat- 
tered and lost, while what remained drip- 
ped with the blood of the murdered man. 
He pointed to her own cruor-Christi ro- 
sary as he spoke, and Rose comprehend- 
ed how the sight of its crimson drops had 
affected him, following as it did the chant- 


ed confession of guilt in the chapel. The 
rosary while in the possession of the priest 
had evidently been an object of curiosity 
to the Indians. They had seen him use 
it at his hours of devotion, knew that he . 
cherished it as a sacred object, and they 
regarded it after his death with supersti- 
tious awe. The chief wore it at his belt 
with the scalps of his enemies. One day 
the guilty chief was found dead, foully 
dealt with by miserable whites: the ro- 
sary was at his belt, but another of its 
divisions was mysteriously missing. This 
occurred just as his son was created one 
of the medicine-men for the tribe. It 
was incumbent upon him to choose a 
new name on assuming his office, and, 
comprehending the mystical character of 
the rosary, he placed it among the oth- 
er sacred objects of the tribe, and chose 
for himself the name of Bead Medicine. 
He next told of many wonderful occur- 
rences which he believed to have taken 
place through the agency of the amulet, 
none of which seemed unaccountable to 
Rose until he told of a third disappear- 
ance of ten of the beads, of his prophecy 
to his tribe of some disaster in store for 
them in consequence, and of the sudden 
fulfilment of the prophecy in the capture 
of himself and comrades and their im- 
prisonment as penalty for his father’s 
crime many years before. 

Rose had been intensely absorbed in 
the story. ‘And now there are only two 
mysteries left,” she said. “I suppose you 
are very careful of them. What do you 
think would happen if you should lose 
these ?” 

“ Noctem— etam — cedat— Dom—me 
die,” said Bead Medicine. 

“You believe in it so thoroughly that I 
should not be surprised if their loss alone 
would cause your death,” said Rose mus- 
ingly. 

“Me no care now,” replied Bead Med- 
icine. ‘You keep for me ;” and he hand- 
ed her the rosary. “Me keep your med- 
icine,” he explained, putting her own Ve- 
netian beads in his little pouch, which 
he carefully hid away in his breast— 
““me keep your medicine: no lose one, 
you have no trouble. You keep my 
medicine: no lose, me no have trouble.” 
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Why not humor his fancy? thought 
Rose. If he kept his own rosary, in the 
course of time he would probably lose all 
the beads, and his monomania connected 
with it might unsettle his reason or send 
him to his grave. If she kept it he need 
never know if they were lost, and so need 
never be unpleasantly affected by his,su- 
perstition. She accepted the gift, and 
twined it carefully about her wrist as a 
bracelet just as Travers lounged inside 
the gate and asked to whom the prize 
in archery for the day was to be award- 
ed, extending at the same time the sea- 


bean which he had bought, and quoting - 
| the captain told us that the government 


from the /éad rather freely : 


This bean, with twenty coppers, is decreed 
For her who farthest sends the wingéd reed. 


Travers had floated down to St. Au- 
gustine in his racing- yacht, the Fleet- 
wing : he spent most of his time on board 
her when notin attendance on Rose. He 
was preparing for the annual regatta, the 
event of the winter for St. Augustine for 
which alone most of the fashionable 
loungers waited. Travers had come 
with the especial purpose of carrying 
away the silver cup, but as the season 
for the races approached the Fleetwing 
lay idle at her moorings, and to find 
Travers his crew must look for him not 
far from Miss Clydesdale. 

Some one has said that in order that 
two young people may fall in love with 
each other we should have — Given, I. 
The two young people; 2. Proximity; 3. 
Some occupation or entertainment equal- 
ly congenial.to both. St. Augustine had 
brought Rose and Travers together, and 
Bead Medicine had furnished the enter- 
tainment. Travers himself had become 
more deeply interested than he could 
ever have thought possible in the “low- 
down criminal denomination which 
he had at first sweepingly applied to all 
the prisoners: indeed, his infatuation al- 
most equalled that of Rose. 

They were skimming the bay together 
one afternoon in the Fleetwing, Travers’s 
Minorcan-man Friday at the helm, and 
Mrs. Clydesdale curled up in her wraps 
dozing obligingly. They were virtually 
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and their drifted 
to Bead Medicine. 

“T want to say to you,” said Rose in 
an embarrassed way, “that I think you 
did a very noble thing when you gave 
the committee on education the funds 
sufficient to carry Bead Medicine through 
a three years’ course, but I could not con- 


- sent that he should think that the gift came 


from me, 
“T don’t see how you found it out: I 
did not intend you should know any- 
thing about it.” 
““My woman’s intuition served me in 
good stead. I saw how you listened when 


had consented to the education of some 
of the young men, provided the funds 
could be raised by private enterprise. 
That concentrated, in-drawn look came 
into your eyes which is always there 
when you have your thinking-cap on: 
I could almost see the thoughts taking 
shape behind them. And when Bead 
Medicine came to me, his face aglow 
with gratitude, and thanked me so elo- 
quently for the good deed which I had 
not done, it did not take me long to guess 
who had given the money in my name.” 

“Did you tell him your suspicions ?” 

“No, but I could do no less than dis- 
claim all credit. It is just what I should 
like to have done, but after auntie has 
purchased for me what she considers the 
absolute necessities of a young lady’s 
wardrobe there is very little of my in- 
come left for such luxuries as charity.” 
There was a suspicion of scorn in the 
girl’s voice as she spoke the words “‘ab- 
solute necessities,’ and she twitched the 
point-lace frills with which her Paris cos- 
tume was rather superfluously trimmed. 

But the sarcasm was thrown away upon 
Travers. “I suppose it is different with a 
lady,”’ he answered simply: “my bill at 
my tailor’s is never very formidable, but 
then I can’t preach about extravagance 
as long as I keep my yacht.” 

“Do you know,” said, Rose, “I think 
it’s all a great sham and bore, and I 
should like to give it up entirely.” 

“What? fashionable life? SodolI. I 
should like to cut society for an indefinite 


alone, for Friday only spoke Spanish, 


period, and sail away on the high seas 


] 
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like Captain Kidd. I’ve only to order 


the helm turned a point more and we. 


shall be headed just right. There’s a 
good breeze: what do you say ?—shall 
we start this afternoon ?” 


“Not in that direction,” replied Rose 


gravely: ‘Bead Medicine wants me to 
become a missionary to the Indians.” 
She looked up shyly, expecting ridicule. 

“TI believe you would be in earnest 
with whatever you undertook,’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘Have you really decided to be 
a missionary ?” 

“No: it would break auntie’s heart. 
But I wish I might: I am tired of an 
aimless, useless life.’ 

“Rose,” said Travers in low, intense 
words, “there are other savages who need 
missionaries as much as the Indians: will 
you try to make a man and a Christian 
of me?” 

As he spoke the keel grated softly on 
the sands of Anastasia Island: the gen- 
tle shock awakened Mrs. Clydesdale, 
who allowed Travers to lead her down 
the plank in mild bewilderment. Rose 
followed with the lunch-basket. 

“And your answer?” asked Travers 
as he extended his hand to assist her 
down the inclined walk. 

“Here it is,” replied Rose, holding out 
her own. 

Travers sprang eagerly to catch it. 
There was a sudden puff of wind or 
swell of the tide, for the boat lurched 
and Rose tottered and almost fell. Trav- 
ers just missed grasping her hand: the 
seal-ring on his finger caught in the ro- 
sary which she had twined about her 
wrist and broke it. Rose with a quick 
movement regained her equilibrium ‘and 
caught the little bracelet as it fell. ‘‘ Dear 
me!” she said: “what will Bead Med- 
icine say?” 

“Bead Medicine seems to be the ora- 
cle just now,” replied Travers, “but I 
do not know that the little arrangement 
we have just made particularly concerns 


“What little arrangement ?’’ asked Mrs. 
Clydesdale, rubbing her eyes, but her 
question was unanswered, for Rose was 
ruefully counting her beads. ‘Only ten, 
and the medal!” she said. ‘I wonder 
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what calamity he will prophesy for him- 
self now?” 

- A few days afterward the regatta took 
place, and after all the Fleetwing did not 
win. ‘Travers took his failure very cool- 
ly:-he could afford to do so, for he had 
won a prize in St. Augustine far above 
all store of carven silver. That evening 
there was to be a novel entertainment at 
old San Marco. In order to augment the 
educational fund the Indians gave scenes 
from their wild life on the Plains, being 
allowed for the evening to lay aside the 
United States uniform, in which they were 
ordinarily dressed, and to array them- 
selves in full feather for an exhibition of 
primitive dramatic art. The castle-court 
in which Rose had taken her archery- 
lessons, transformed to an amphitheatre 
open to the sky, but surrounded by still 
massive though crumbling walls, remind- 
ed Rose of the Colosseum at Rome. The 
circular seats were filled with spectators, 
while a dark coping of heads ran all along 
the ramparts against a starlit sky. Rose 
and Travers were stationed halfway up 
the ruinous staircase, and surveyed the 
scene below as from seats in a balcony. 
A huge fire of Florida pitch-pine revelled 
in the centre of the arena, throwing a play 
of vivid light and shadow on the angles 
of the masonry and giving a weird gran- 
deur to the place before the actors them- 
selves appeared upon the scene. In they 
came—first a rude orchestra, who seated 
themselves beside the fire and kept ac- 
companiment by a wailing chant to the 
droning of theirtomtoms. Now and then 
the mournful sounds were interrupted by 
sharp yelps, like those of the coyote wolf. 
Presently the other Indians entered and 
danced grotesquely about the fire. Never 
in her life had Rose seen such a proces- 
sion: the various Carnival celebrations 
of New Orleans, Paris and Rome were 
tame compared with it—a kaleidoscopic 
jumble of brilliant colors in fantastic com- 


binations of feathers, paint, bits of bright 


stuffs, beads, brass buttons, pieces of tin, 
sleigh-bells and tattooing in barbaric de- 
signs. There were no two costumed alike, 
for the various tribal fashions were varied 
to suit the individual fancy of each artist. 
Some wore war-bonnets or crowns of 
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eagle and turkey feathers, standing stiff 
and straight and tipped with bits of red 
flannel and tiny tassels. In some cases the 
war-bonnet was continued in a long crest 
from the wearer's head to the heels, giv- 
ing him the appearance of a porcupine 
with bristling quills. Some wore antlers 
attached to their head-dresses, and others 
extended wings. Buckskin leggins were 
the rule, but the upper part of the body 
was usually bare, though the abundant 
tattooing and ornament of armlet and 
necklace, shield and quiver, took away 
all impression of nudity. Rose watched 
the whirling figures with dazzled eyes: 
it seemed to her some unreal phantasma- 
goria which would vanish in an instant. 
After several dances, in which each mo- 
tion had its meaning, representing the 
chasing of game, the wheeling flight of 
birds, and one in which horses were in- 
troduced, showing the capturing of mus- 
tangs, the drama of the evening took 
place, acted entirely in pantomime. 
Two Indians, representing Kiowa buf- 
falo-hunters, entered and went through 
the motions of camping, finally appear- 
ing to sleep beside their fire. At this 
point two hostile Cheyenne Indians en- 
tered, discovered the Kiowas, and crept 
furtively toward them: then as silently 
stole back, only to return leading their 
tribe in war-array. Silently they sur- 
rounded the sleeping Indians, and then 
sounded the horrible Cheyenne war-cry. 
The two hunters instantly sprang to their 
feet and defended themselves desperate- 
ly. Just as they are almost overcome a 
number of their own tribe enter and drive 
away the Cheyennes, following them from 
the stage. One of each tribe is left, ap- 
parently dead, upon the field, but scarce- 
ly has the last footfall died away when a 
singular scene is enacted between them. 
The Kiowa rises to a sitting posture and 
glances carefully around. He tries his 
limbs to ascertain where he is wounded: 
on attempting to rise he falls back with 
contortions of agony, showing that he has 
been shot in the thigh. Though wound- 
ed, he is not conquered: he places his ear 
to the ground, and, making sure that the 
coast is clear, creeps painfully toward the 
other apparently dead Indian until he is 
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near enough to punch him with his spear, 
which he does several times in no gentle 
manner. His prostrate foe makes no re- 
sponse: if he is feigning death the decep- 
tion is admirable, and the Kiowa takes 
his scalping-knife from its sheath, places 
it between his teeth, and, dragging his 
wounded limb after him, creeps on to- 
ward his enemy. The suspense of the 
audience at this point was at its height: 
no one applauded, it was too horribly 
real. Rose held her breath, and Trav- 
ers at her side whispered, ‘“‘ What a mar- 
vellous actor the fellow is!” 

“It is not acting,” replied Rose: “we 
are all as nothing to that man. He has 
gone back to barbarism, and imagines 
himself upon the Plains. If he stirs an 
inch nearer he will veadly scalp the other 
Indian.” 

As she spoke a band of Cheyennes 
came upon the arena, and the Kiowa in- 
stantly relapsed into feigned death. The 
newcomers lift the body of their comrade 
from the ground, lay it across a horse, 
and, tying his hands and feet together 
beneath the animal, carry him from the 
field. Presently a Kiowa scout enters 
from the opposite direction. Apparently 
the prostrate brave recognizes his very 
footstep, for he rises at once to a sitting 
posture to welcome him. He twines his 
arms about the scout, who half supports 
him, and, limping on one foot, beats a - 
hurried retreat. Round after round of 
applause followed the disappearance of 
the young actor whose realistic render- 
ing of his réle had created so powerful 
an impression on the minds of all pres- 
ent. Just before his exit he paused and 
looked straight at Rose, who had risen 
in her excitement. Not until then had 
she suspected his identity, but that mel- 
ancholy, intense gaze was not to be mis- 
taken: it was Bead Medicine. 

“Well,” said Travers, drawing a long 
breath, “the zest with which our protégé 
entered into counterfeiting the innocent 
pastime of the scalping-knife argues ill 
for his keeping ‘the white man’s road’ 
when once beyond the restraints of civ- 
ilization.” 

“Did you know all the time that it was 
Bead Medicine?” asked Rose. 
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“Yes. I went into their quarters with 
the captain while they were dressing, and 
had a short conversation with him. I 
contributed a couple of feather - dusters 
toward the material for the costumes.” 

“Oh, don’t destroy the illusion,” beg- 
ged Rose: “I would rather think the 
plumes stolen directly from such wild 
birds as the heron, the flamingo and the 
war-eagle. I don’t think I care to see 
the Osage war-dance; I would rather 
that magnificent acting of Bead Medi- 
cine’s should remain the last in my mem- 
ory of this night. Let us take a prom- 
enade upon the ramparts.” 

“I thought you had decided that Bead 
Medicine’s performance was not acting, 
but a piece of realism? I like your sug- 
gestion, however: by leaning on the par- 
apet we can have as good a view of the 
dancers as here, and. the promenade 
around the summit is a favorite one of’ 
mine as well as yours. I love this gray 
old fort, 


Its once grim bulwarks tamed to lovers’ walks.” 


The scene from the castle-wall was as 


impressive, in a different way, as that in 
the interior had been. The moon was 
at full, and her strong will. had drawn 
her lover, the sea, up through the sluice- 
gates till the tide filled the moat and throb- 
bed out its great heart-beats against the 


foot of the fortress. The high walls were 
perfectly reflected in the water beneath, 
seemingly continued to fathomless depths, 
and the white light shed an overpower- 
ing solemnity over all. Rose shivered : 
in the excited state of her nerves the si- 
lent awfulness about her was almost more 
than she could bear. 

“You have left your wrap below,” said 
Travers: “sit here in this bastion while I 
run down and get it.” 

He had hardly gone when Rose felt 
rather than heard a noiseless step beside 
her, and looking up saw Bead Medicine 
standing with folded arms at her side. 
He had resumed his military uniform 
and washed every trace of paint from 
his face: there was nothing to tell of the 
taste of wild life which he had just expe- 
rienced, and Rose felt a sense of protec- 
tion rather than of fear on seeing him near. 
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“Miss Rose,” he said very gently and 
submissively, “me come tell you no feel 
bad you lose my beads: you no can 
help.” 

“How did you know I had lost them ?” 
exclaimed Rose, betrayed by her surprise 
into an admission of the fact. _ 

He smiled sadly: ‘When me lose you, 
Miss Rose, me know me lost beads too;” 
and he pointed significantly to Travers’s . 
seal-ring, which, with the pride of posses- 
sion, he had insisted on Rose’s wearing 
until he could obtain for her one more 
suitable for a lover’s gaze. 

Rose took the remaining beads from 
her purse. “See, Bead Medicine,” she 
said, “there is one division left: per- 
haps you had better take it, since I 
have proved such a poor guardian of 
your happiness.” She tried to smile, 
but in spite of herself the young man’s 
superstition impressed itself upon her. 

“Me no care,” replied Bead Medicine. 
“You say my happiness gone, now my 
life go too;” and he made a movement 
as though to throw it into the moat. 

But Rose held it firmly. ‘No, Bead 
Medicine,” said she, “this is all non- 
sense: the beads have nothing to do 
with your happiness or life.” 

“Then you go some day teach Indian 
on Plains ?” 

Rose shook her head: “I am afraid 
not, Bead Medicine, but you must study 
and be a great teacher.” 

He held out his hand for the beads, 
but Rose still retained them, not knowing 
exactly what his mood might be. “You 
keep beads, Miss Rose,’’ he said, “give 
me this;” and he pointed to the little 
medal, the sacred heart of Mary. 

Thinking that he wished it for an orna- 
ment, Rose detached and handed him the 
little bit of silver. Just then Travers came 
forward with her cloak, and extended his 
hand with a pleasant greeting to Bead 
Medicine. The young man turned abrupt- 
ly from him, and dashing the tears from his 
eyes walked slowly away. Travers thought 
only that he had not noticed his salutation, 
but Rose saw the expression on his face: 
it was the one with which he had crept 
toward his enemy with his scalping-knife 
between his teeth. 
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The next day was their last at St. Au- 
gustine. In the morning there was to be 
an exhibition of the skill of the Indians in 
throwing arrows. The place chosen was 
between the plaza and the wharves, the 
Indians stationing themselves on the sea- 
wall and sending their arrows across a 
part of the harbor to a target stationed 
at the distance of about seventy yards. 
The wind was against them, the headless 
arrows were too light to make headway 
against it, and most of them fell into the 
water. Travers laughed at the idea of its 
being at all possible for an arrow propel- 
led by the mere force of the arm, unassist- 
ed by the bow, to reach the neighborhood 
of the target, and rather recklessly strolled 
in its direction to count the unsuccessful 
arrows. He passed just behind the target, 
and stood for a moment in exact range. 
It was Bead Medicine's turn to show his 
skill. Rose saw him lift his arm quickly, 
then lower it, his face stolidly expression- 
less, until Travers had leisurely saunter- 
ed quite out of range. Then with a light- 
ning-like flash of his arm the arrow flew 
in a beautiful curve over the intervening 
space and quivered in the gold. There 
was an exclamation of surprise among 
the crowd. Bead Medicine turned and 
looked at Rose with a queer expression, 
which she could not exactly understand, 
upon his haggard face. Travers returned 
presently to where Rose was sitting with 
her aunt upon the hotel-balcony, carry- 
ing the arrow in his hand. 

“One of the fellows did make a very 
good hit,” he said, “ but see, the arrow was 
headed : I thought that was not allowed.” 

Mrs. Clydesdale gave a little scream: 
“How fortunate that it was Bead Medi- 
cine’s turn! We saw him wait until you 
were safely out of the way. Had it been 
any one else you might have been killed.” 

“Will you let me keep the arrow?” 
asked Rose; and as in her own room 
she detached the head, an oval piece 
of silver filed and sharpened, but with 
the impression of a pierced heart still 
plainly visible, she realized how Bead 
Medicine had for her sake given up 
his intended revenge. 


Travers had insisted that their engage- 
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ment should be a short one, and now it 
was spring-time, and Rose, on the eve 
of her wedding-day, was packing her 
trunk for her bridal-tour. 

“Anything in this writing-desk that you 
want, dear?’ asked Mrs. Clydesdale. 

“No: they are only dead love-letters 
and relics of past flirtations. I wish, 
auntie, you would carry them down 
stairs and burn them for me. If I per- 
formed the auto-da-fe myself, my heart 
would misgive me and I should rescue 
some of the poor things; whereas I do 
not want one single reminder of my old 
follies, innocent as they were, to exist in 
my new life.” 

“A very sensible resolution, my dear,” 
replied Mrs. Clydesdale : “‘a collection of 
dried flowers, West Point buttons, Ger- 
man favors, photographs and scribbled 
programmes like these often makes no 
end of trouble and misunderstanding. 
I'll put them where no prying eye of 
jealous husband will ever find them.” 

Rose continued her packing with a 
vague uneasiness, which gradually 
shaped itself into certainty and caused 
her to hastily follow her aunt. Mrs. 
Clydesdale stood with a flushed. face 
before the kitchen-range, wielding an 
enormous poker, with which she poked 
and stirred the little pile of shrivelled 
treasures. é 

“Auntie,” said Rose, “did you see 
anything of a little silk purse with part 
of a rosary inside?” 

“Yes, dear. I thought likely it was 
something that interesting young priest, 
Padre Serafino, gave you the winter we 
were at Ischia. That and the blue rib- 
bon around poor dear Ernest Sternberg’s 
letters were the hardest to burn, so I 
punched them down into that small vol- 
cano in the middle, and there’s nothing 
left of them now.” 

Rose sifted the ashes in hope of find- 
ing the arrow-head medal at least, but 
it had melted in the fervent heat with- 
out leaving the slightest trace. ‘“‘ How 
absurd for me to have any feeling about 
it!’ thought Rose. “I will write to one 
of the teachers and inquire where Bead 
Medicine is.” 

On her return from the wedding-tour, 
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several months later, Rose found a letter 
awaiting her. It stated that all the In- 
dians had been released from confine- 
ment at St. Augustine, that Bead Med- 
icine had decided not to remain East to 
be educated, and that the money given 
by Mr. Travers would, with his consent, 
be appropriated in behalf of another 
young man. It added that Bead Medi- 
cine’s instructors were much disappoint- 
ed in him, and were quite at a loss to 
understand his motives in refusing an 
education. 

This was all, but Travers, who had 
been glancing over a newspaper while 
Rose read her letter, uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. “I have been reading 
the news from the Indian Territory,” said 


he: “you cannot imagine what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes,” replied Rose: “ Bead Medicine 
is dead.” 

“He was drowned in fording a river 
on—” 

“On the eve of our wedding-day,” in- 
terrupted Rose, finishing her husband's 
sentence. 

“ Exactly, but how did you know it? 
Oh, I see: you have a letter from Mrs. 
G——. There always was a sort of mys- 
tery about the fellow which I never could 
fathom. I wonder what it was?” 

Rose turned aside, and looking away 
toward the glowing west whispered soft- 
ly, “octem quietam concedat Dominus.” 

Lizz1z W. CHAMPNEY. 


CONCERNING ANIMALCULES. 


U PON the lowest border of the vege- 
table creation there exists a large 
class of simple microscopic plants known 
as Protophita, or first forms of vegetable 
life. Some of them exist as single, sep- 
arate cells, while others are composed of 
several similar cells more or less close- 
ly united. In either condition they pre- 
sent forms of the greatest variety, beauty 
and interest. Diatoms, desmids and all 
the tribes of beautiful confervals furnish 
abundant examples of this kind of life. 

Upon the lowest border of the animal 
world we find another class of simple 
forms, known as Protozoa, or first forms 
of animal life. These also exist, some 
as simple cells, and others as a collec- 
tion of cells more or less perfectly com- 
bined and organized. Between and pet- 
haps below these two grand divisions 
there is also a third, which has not yet 
been definitely classed with either —a 
sort of neutral territory whose limits are 
not well defined. 

It is our present purpose to offer a few 
considerations and illustrations, such as 
may enable the general reader to under- 


stand, and perhaps find interest in, those 
minute and simple forms of life which 
constitute a portion of the Protozoa, and 
which in common parlance are known 
as animalcules. 

The substance through which the dif- 
ferent phases of organic life are so beau- - 
tifully manifested has been named Jroéo- 
plasm. Inits simplest forms, or as found 
in the cells which constitute the lowest 
organisms, both vegetable and animal, 
it is merely a slimy albuminoid material, 
usually transparent, sometimes fluid and 
sometimes jelly-like in its consistency, 
which upon a hasty inspection would 
hardly be suspected of ever exhibiting 
any such wonderful and varied phenom- 
ena as even the most simple living forms 
present. It also enters into all the high- 
er organisms, and is the element of nu- 
trition in all nutritious substances. As 
found in connection with anmad life it is 
also known as sarcode. 

Usually, this simple plastic material is 
more or léss defined, limited and organ- 
ized, as found in fully-developed cells: 
sometimes, however, without definite form 
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or any special and certain limitation, it 
performs the office and functions of a cell 
and exhibits the essential attributes of 
life. Let us examine an organism as low 
as any in which the evidences of animal 
life are found. 

A particle of protoplasm, a bit of sar- 
code, a speck of slime, possibly the size of 
a pin-head, probably too minute to be dis- 
tinguished by the unassisted eye, is what 
we have to study. Place it under the mi- 
croscope. Our little object appears as a 
soft, finely - granular mass, oval in form, 
or perhaps splayed out irregularly as if it 
had been thrown violently into its pres- 
ent position. The only thing apparently 
distinguishing it from so much inert and 
lifeless matter is the presence of one or 
more clear oval spaces in the midst of 
its substance known as “contractile ves- 
icles ;” and if it has arrived at the digni- 
ty of a cell, it has also its “nucleus.” Ex- 
amine it carefully and at leisure. Pres- 
ently a slight wart-like bulging appears 
at some point upon its margin: immedi- 
ately a current of the fine particles or 
granules which compose the mass “sets ” 
in the direction of this little protuberance, 
and, slowly pouring in, enlarges it into a 
long, finger-like projection. Gradually 
this projection increases in size, while 
the original mass becomes less and less, 


RHIZOPODA. 
1. Ameba; 2. do. changing position; 3. do. various 
projections. — 4. Actinophrys; 5. do. undergo- 
ing fission. —6. Arcella. 


until the whole substance is drawn into 
the newly-formed projection, and the 


mass is seen to have entirely changed 
its position. 

Presently, another bulging appears, 
pointing in a different direction: again 
the current sets, the long projection is 
sent out, and the mass shifts its position 
as before. Sometimes several of these 
projections are thrown out at once and in 
different directions, giving it the splayed- 
out appearance already mentioned. 

Such are the movements of the little 
jelly-speck ; and on account of this con- 
stant change of form when first observed 
it was called the Proteus. Afterward it 
received the name Ameéa, which signi- 
fies nearly the same thing, and in sim- 
ple English it might fairly be called the 
changeable animalcule, 

Perhaps the best test, though by no 
means a perfect one, which naturalists 
have been able to apply as indicating 
animal in distinction from vegetable life, 
is the ability to receive organic matter 
into the interior of the body, digest and 
appropriate it as nourishment. 

Vegetable organisms take for nourish- 
ment zxorganic elements — oxygen, hy- 
drogen and ammonia—absorbed in the 
form of moisture or gas through the outer 
surface, as ordinary plants absorb water 
and gases by means of roots and leaves. 
Every form of animal life, on the other 
hand, is sustained by means of food 
which has passed through some previous 
form of life; that is to say, it must have 
already formed a part either of some plant 
or of some other animal. Then it is re- 
ceived in substance into the interior of 
the body, is digested, and its nutrient parts 
made use of for sustenance and growth. 
Such substances are known as organic 
compounds or organic food, and always 
contain, in some form or other, such ma- 
terials as we ourselves are accustomed to 
use as food. Sugar, starch and albumen 
are examples. 

Observe, then, how our little amceba is 
nourished. Whenever in the course of 
its slow perambulations it finds some nu- 
trient particle—a vegetable cell, a diatom 
or perhaps some animalcule more tiny 
than itself—it immediately prepares to 
feed. It has no mouth, no stomach, no 
digestive or intestinal cavity at all; in 
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fact, it has no discernible organs of any 
kind, either external or internal. But, 
undismayed by such deficiencies, it pro- 
ceeds to capture and devour its prey; 
and it does this in the following sim- 
ple manner: Spreading itself over and 
around the nutrient particle, it complete- 
ly envelops it, and causes it to pass bod- 
ily into its own soft, jelly-like substance. 
There for a time the struggles of differ- 
ent living things thus captured can be 
plainly seen : gradually they become less 
and less, and finally cease altogether. A 
rude process of digestion now takes place. 
The nutrient portions are added to the 
amceba’s simple structure, and the re- 
fuse portions are gradually forced to the 
surface and ejected. A more simple pro- 
cess of nutrition, for a living creature, can 
hardly be imagined. Its method of mul- 
tiplication is equally simple. So far as 
we at present know, it consists solely of 
Jission, or self- division —a process by 
which a single individual separates into 
two or sometimes more, each in all re- 
spects resembling the original. The 
ameeba is found in organic infusions as 
well as in pools and ponds. 

Closely allied to the amceba is another 
equally simple organism, and one pos- 
sessing even less power of locomotion 
and change. It also consists of a bit of 
sarcode, oval in form and presenting upon 
its surface one or more clear, bladder-like 
elevations, which are the contractile ves- 
icles; but instead of throwing out single, 
thick and irregular projections, it is sur- 
rounded by a more symmetrical and per- 
manent arrangement of filaments extend- 
ing out from the main body in all directions. 
The ray-like appearance which it thus pre- 
sents has given it the name Actinophrys, 
or ray-bearer. Some of these filaments 
are distinct and straight, as in the Actno- 
phrys sol, or sun-animalcule, while others 
present a tangled and fringe-like appear- 
ance, as in Protomyxa, so carefully drawn 
and described by Haeckel. 

All these little creatures capture their 
food by entangling it amongst these ray- 
like filaments, and then withdrawing fila- 
ments and prey together into the interior 
of the body, where the rays mingle with 
the general substance, and the food-par- 
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ticles undergo the process of digestion 
and assimilation in the same manner as 
we have already seen occurring in the 
amoeba. New rays are thrown out to 
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take the place of those absorbed with 
the food, and the little ray-bearer is pre- 
pared for new depredations. Some of 
these soft-bodied, irregular little animals 
are protected by a kind of “test” or shell 
having apertures through which their fil- 
aments or changeable feet protrude: an 
example of these is seen in the Avcedla 
vulgaris. 

The term “animalcule ” is perhaps an 
unscientific one, meaning simply “little 
animal.” The animals, however, to which 
theterm is usually applied are microscopic 
in their minuteness, and such as for the 
most part are represented by the tiny 
creatures which make their appearance 
in infusions of vegetable or animal mat- 
ter during the different stages of fermen- 
tation and decomposition through which 
they pass. A wisp of hay, a few potato- 
parings or turnip-tops, or almost any veg- 
etable or animal substance allowed to 
stand for a few days in a jar of water 
at ordinary summer temperature, is all 
that is needed. As soon as fermenta- 
tion commences and the water becomes 
cloudy and turbid, abundant evidence of 
life is manifested. Under the microscope 
each drop of the infusion teems with minute 
specks of active moving matter known 
as bacteria, vibriones and other simple 
forms, mostly vegetable in character ; 
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but as the scum or “pellicle” forms and 
matures upon the surface, small portions 
of it examined at different stages present 
abundant examples of the different phases 
of infusorial amzmad life. I say ‘“exam- 
ples,” for to become acquainted with all 
the different forms of such life requires 
an examination of almost endless speci- 
mens of infusions, as well as the water 
of ditches, ponds, stagnant pools, run- 
ning water, moist earth, and even of the 
ocean itself. 

One of the chief and most conspicuous 
of the functions which are performed by 
all these little beings in common is that 
of nutrition, or the process of taking, di- 
gesting and assimilating food; and for 
convenience in grouping we will divide 
them into three classes, according to the 
simplicity or complexity of this function. 
First, those which have neither mouth 
nor digestive cavity, but in which all 
parts of the body perform equally well 
all the different functions necessary to 
its life. Second, those in which there is 
a mouth, a digestive cavity, and usually 
a separate aperture or vent for the rejec- 
tion of refuse material. There is, how- 
ever, no intestinal canal, the whole in- 
terior of the body serving as a stomach 
in which food and chyme circulate to- 
gether freely. Third and highest are 
those which have a mouth, stomach and 
proper intestinal canal terminating in a 
vent separate and distant from the mouth. 

Examples of the first class we have al- 
ready become acquainted with in study- 
ing the simple and almost structureless 
amoeba and the more definitely formed 
but equally simple ray-bearers. These 
represent a very large family, which have 
been called Pseudopodia, or false - foot- 
ed, on account of the changeable nature 
of the projections which serve the pur- 
poses of feet. They are also known as 
Rhizopoda, on account of the root-like 
form of the same organs. There is also 
another class of very active organisms 
which were formerly reckoned as the 
commencement of the series of animal 
Infusoria, whose method of xu¢rition was 
not, and even now is not, altogether un- 
derstood. They have definite forms, 
proper investing membranes or cover- 
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ings, and movements, usually rapid, pro- 
duced by one or more slender tail-like 
filaments resembling a whip, and hence 
are named Flagellate. This family in- 


1. Monas.—2. Cyclidium.—3. Trepomonas.—4. Eu- 
glena.—5. Peranema.—6. Glenodinium.— 7. 
Trachelomonas. 

cludes a large class of monads and Eu- 

géena-like forms, most of which the bot- 

anist has already claimed, leaving but 
comparatively few to the zoologist. 

The second class, or those having a 
mouth and proper digestive cavity, is. 
especially known as Jnfusoria, or infu- 
sorial animalcules. The name has been 
given them on account of their constant 
and abundant appearance in organic in- 
fusions and in bodies of water presenting 
similar conditions. When first studied this 
class was named /olygastria, or many- 
stomached—a condition which was sup- 
posed to exist and characterize this whole 
class until more careful investigation de- 
tected the error. The name Polygastria, 
however, is still often found applied to it, 
especially among older writers. 

The bodies of infusorial animalcules 
are composed of sarcode, having a some- 
what definite and usually bag-shaped 
form. The outer layer is of a firmer 
consistency, and answers the purpose of 
an investing membrane or skin: the in- 
terior is a soft, chyme-like substance, in 
which the newly-received particles of food. 
move freely about, and of which after di- 
gestion they become a part. The mouth. 
is ordinarily merely a slit in some part of _ 
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the investing membrane, and near it there 
is sometimes a second aperture or vent; 
but very often a single opening does 
duty both for the reception of food and 
exit of refuse matter. Their length varies 
from the one two-thousandth to the one- 
twelfth of an inch: a common size would 
be about the one two-hundredth of an 
inch. Nearly all are more or less abun- 
dantly supplied with fine hair-like ap- 
pendages or cia, which by their rapid 
motions serve partly to direct the par- 
ticles of food toward the mouth, but more 
especially as a means of locomotion. This 
peculiarity has also given them the name 
of ciliated Infusoria. Some have these 
cilia arranged in longitudinal rows all 
over the body, and some only on a part 
of it: some have but a single row, and 
others only a row around the mouth. In 
addition to the cilia, some are armed with 
bristles around the margin of the mouth, 
which are named teeth. These bristle- 
like hairs in other parts of the body are 
named se¢@ and styles; and some spe- 
cies, in addition to all these, are armed 
with hooks for seizing their prey and to 
assist in locomotion. ‘ 

According to the form of the body, the 
arrangement of the cilia, the form, situa- 
tion and armament of the mouth and 
such like characteristics, these little be- 
ings have been divided into various fam- 
ilies, genera and species. Different ob- 
servers, however, have varied much in 


. their classification, making the nomen- 


clature confused and uncertain. Some 
general divisions, however, are common- 
ly recognized. Thus we have a very large 
genus known as /avamecia, including 
many species, amongst which are found 
Paramecium, the oblong or slipper ani- 
malcule, the beautiful Massu/a with its 
circlet of teeth, the beaked Chzlodon, 
and sometimes the Lacrymaria, or tear- 
animalcule, and Zyvachelocera olor, or 
swan-animalcule. Stydonychia, armed, 
and Oxytrichia gibba, rough, crooked- 
backed animalcules, are species of the 
genus Keronia. Euplotes, or skiff-ani- 
malcule, is a species of the genus Zx- 
Plota, and Bursaria vorticella of the 
genus Bursarina. 

As has been remarked, the whole fam- 


ily of ciliated Infusoria has a distinct di- 
gestive cavity; in fact, the whole animal 
is little else than a ciliated digestive sac, 
and accordingly securing prey and de- 
vouring it is with this tiny race the prin- 


1. Enchelys. —2. Urostyla. — 3. Stylonychia. — 4. 
Chilodon. — 5. Oxytrichia. —6. Deleptus. — 7. 
Loxodes. —8. Bursaria.—9. Lacrymaria. — 
10. Trachelocera. — 11. Nassula. —12. Para- 
mecium.—13. Euplotes; 14. do. front view. 


cipal business of life. Their tastes in 
this respect, however, are widely various. 
Some feed daintily and only on the fin- 
est particles of food, whilst others gorge 
themselves with huge and seemingly in- 
digestible portions, pushing themselves 
forward over their prey with a slow worm- 
like motion, after the fashion of a snake 
swallowing a rabbit. Sometimes the frag- 
ment thus gorged will be longer than the 
little gourmand itself, and it will go swim- 
ming about ludicrously out of shape and 
apparently very upcomfortable with an- 
other animalcule, a huge vibrio or a joint 
or two of some conferval, plainly visible, 
distending and distorting its flexible and 
transparent walls. There is one little rob- 
ber and vampire belonging to this family 
known as Acineta. It appears like a lit- 
tle pin-cushion stuck full of pins: each 
pin, however, represents a sort of sucker 
by which it fastens itself to some other 
animalcule which happens to have a sac 
well filled with digested food. Presently 
an opening is made to the coveted treas- 
ure, and the little vampire sucks leisurely 
away until he has transferred the whole 
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contents of his neighbor’s body to his 
own stomach, leaving the poor victim in 
an exhausted and probably dying con- 
dition. 

As regards multiplication or reproduc- 
tion amongst the ciliated Infusoria, it was 
formerly supposed that fission was the 
only method. Some species, as Pavame- 
cium, increase by that method in a most 
surprising manner, millions being pro- 
duced from a single individual in a very 
few days. Later investigations, however, 
have made it evident that there are other 
methods, amongst which is the process 
of encysting and renewal, and probably 
also a true sexual reproduction. 

There is one large family belonging to 
this class of Infusoria of peculiar beauty 
as well as interest, and which is known 
as Vorticellina. Instead of the simple 
bag-shape which is seen in most of the 
families already noticed, the. sac is here 
flared out at one end and narrowed at the 
other, so as to give it the general form 
of a bell or trumpet, with a membrane 
stretched across the rim or open end. It 
is in this membrane which closes the bell 
that both the mouth and vent are usually 
situated. The interior of the body is the 
same soft chyme-like substance as we 
have seen in the other Infusoria, and the 


VORTICELLINA. 
a. Stentor; b. do. closed. 


food-particles are seen circulating about 

in it in the same sluggish manner. 
One of the chief peculiarities of this 

family, in addition to its bell-like form, 


is a beautiful circlet. of vibrating cilia. 
These are-arranged near the edge or rim 
of the bell in such a manner as by their 
regular and exceedingly rapid movements 
to produce a little whirlpool or vortex in 
the water, from which the family name 
is very appropriately derived. This cur- 
rent or miniature whirlpool is directed to- 
ward the mouth, which is situated within 
the circlet,-and bears with it the nutrient 
particles which serve as food. Minute 
vegetable cells or fragments of them, 
tiny animalcules, bacteria, monads, vib- 
riones and the like, are thus whirled 
into the vestibule or funnel-shaped ante- 
chamber, and thence through the mouth 
into the general cavity. Here they circu- 
late slowly around with the semi-liquid 
chyme, and become softened, digested and 
added to the general mass, while the re- 
fuse material finds exit through its sepa- 
rate and special opening. This arrange- 
ment for procuring food is a specially con- 
venient one for this class of Infusoria, 
since by far the larger portion of them 
are stationary beings, confined during the 
greater portion of their lives to one spot 
by a singularly slender and graceful foot- 
stalk. The principal genera of this fam- 
ily are the Séenfors or trumpet-animal- 
cules, which are free; the Vorticel/a, or 
bell-animalcules, which are attached each 


by a footstalk of its own; and the Car _ 


chesta, or cup-shaped animalcules, which 
present a ¢vee-Z:ke appearance, having one 
main stalk giving off branches, at the end 
of which the separate animalcules are at- 
tached. 

The Stentors are amongst the largest 
of the Infusoria, often measuring half an 
inch in length. They are abundantly sup- 
plied with cilia for locomotion, in addi- 
tion to those surrounding the rim of their 
trumpet-shaped bodies; and from their 
size and beauty and the ease with which 
their various functions are observed they 
are interesting objects whenever they ap- 
pear in the field of the microscope. 

Vorticelle, or bell-animalcules, are 
amongst the most common as well as 
most beautiful of the Infusoria, and seem 
also to have been amongst the first to at- 
tract attention nearly two hundred years 
ago. As seen with expanded bell attach- 
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ed to its slender footstalk, gently swaying 
to and fro and industriously plying the 
delicate cilia which fringe its rim, the 
Vorticella presents one of the most grace- 
ful and attractive objects which come un- 
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. VORTICELLINA. 
Vorticelle: a. Fission commencing ; 4. fission com- 
plete; c. free Vorticella. 


der the observation of the microscopist. 
But no matter how industriously it may 
be pursuing its labors, let too large a par- 
ticle be whirled into the vestibule, or a 
larger animalcule in its rapid transit 
across the field disturb it, or even a 
smart jar be given to the microscope, 
and instantly the expanded bell is 
closed, the footstalk contracts into nu- 
merous coils and draws the little animal 
quickly away from the threatening dan- 
ger and down near to its point of attach- 
ment. Presently, when all is quiet, the 
slender stalk again slowly and graceful- 
ly uncoils, the bell expands and the cilia 
commence anew their swift vibrations. 

Carchesium, with its tree-like expan- 
sion and cup-shaped animalcules, pre- 
sents the same general features — the 
same sudden coiling up and slow and 
graceful uncoiling of its single footstalk 
and its numerous slender branches. 

There are a few other species, much 
less common, amongst which is the Z/z- 
stylis, presenting the same general charac- 
teristics, only the animalcules are placed 
upon an upright style or firm footstalk, 
having no power of coiling itself or 
changing its position. 

The different species of Vorticellina 
Vor, XXV.—31 
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are found in abundance in stagnant or 
slowly - moving water attached to twigs 
and weeds, also in old watering-troughs 
attached to the graceful confervals with 
which their sides are often fringed and 
matted. 

The whole race of infusorial animal- 
cules undergo the most remarkable and 
often puzzling transformations. Some of 
the different forms thus assumed have 
been named and described as new spe- 
cies, thus greatly confusing the classifica- 
tion and nomenclature of these little crea- 
tures. No really permanent classification 
can be made, therefore, until further study 
has shown what are “true species” and 
what only transitional forms. 

The animalcules thus far examined 
have been unsymmetrical: there are, 
however, a few belonging to the class of 
ciliated Infusoria which are symmetrical 
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CILIATA—SYMMETRICAL. 
1, 2. Coleps; 3. do. undergoing fission. — 4. Cha- 
tonotus. 


in form; that is, they have the two sides . 


similar. The Chetonotus, or brushed 
fish-animalcule, and Co/eJs, or little box- 
animalcule, are sufficient as examples. 
Leaving, now, the Infusoria proper, we 
come to the ¢hivd class of animalcules, 
which, although sometimes making their 
appearance in organic infusions after de- 
cided putrescent action has ceased, are 
much more highly organized creatures 
than those heretofore considered. On ac- 
count of their peculiar formation they are 
called Rotéfera, or wheel-bearers, and in 
common parlance are known as wheel- 
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animalcules. A few species inhabit the 
salt water of seas and oceans, but by far 
the larger number are found in streams, 
ponds and cisterns—in fact, in almost 
any body of still water exposed to the 
open air. The most common, and per- 
haps the most typical of its class, is the 
Rotifer vulgaris, or common wheel-ani- 
malcule. It has, when 
extended with closed 
wheels, a spindle- 
shaped and symmetri- 
cal body, its head ter- 
minating in a pointed 
snout or proboscis, and 
a tail which is composed 
of three distinct joints or 
sections diminishing 


gradually in size to the | 


se last. In the head are 
“ig situated a pair of rudi- 
mentary eyes, and at 
the end of the snout is 
the mouth. Near the 
mouth is the peculiar 
attachment which con- 
stitutes its wheel appa- 
ratus. The sections of 
the tail slide one within the other, like 
those of a telescope, and each upper sec- 
tion at its extremity is provided with two, 
and the lower with three, slender, flex- 
ible, finger-like points capable of seizing 
hold of objects either for support or to as- 
sist in locomotion, which, in addition to 
swimming, it accomplishes after the fash- 
ion of a leech or an inch-worm. The 
tail with its flexible points is also called 
a “foot.” The body contains a separate 
digestive canal, outside of which, and 
within the general cavity, there apparent- 
ly circulates a chyme-like substance sim- 
ilar to that which in the lower animal- 
cules constitutes a considerable portion 
of the body. Here also are situated the 
reproductive organs, containing eggs, and 
in some instances embryos in different 
stages of development. 

So it will be seen that we have here for 
observation no simple speck of protoplasm 
nor a mere ciliated bag, but a complicated 
and highly-organized creature. It in fact 
belongs to a higher order—namely, the 
Articulates—which also includes worms 


ROTIFERA. 
Rotifera vulgaris: 
a. extended ; 

closed. 
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and centipedes as well as animals of a 
still higher grade. 

The peculiar and distinguishing fea- 
ture of this little animal is its wheel ap- 
paratus. It consists of two semicircular 
membranous projections situated near 
the mouth, and capable of being ex- 
panded or retracted at will. The free 
edges of these organs are armed with a 
row of cilia, which when in full play give 
a wavy motion along the circular borders 
so closely resembling the motion of two 
revolving wheels that even a practised 
observer may find it difficult to reject the 
idea, however well he may be aware of 
its falsity. These rapidly-vibrating cilia 
produce the vortex, which bears food to 
the mouth in the same manner as in Vor- 
“cella: they are also efficient organs of 
locomotion, making the little rotifer a 
most rapid and graceful swimmer. 

Situated a little distance below the head 
is another curious piece of mechanism, 
which, whenever the wheels are in mo- 
tion, is also seen to be in active and vig- 
orous operation. When first discovered 
it was thought to be the heart, but closer 
observation showed it to be a masticating 
apparatus. It is situated just at the upper 
end of the cesophagus or gullet, and has 
for its object a kind of bruising and grind- 
ing process for the food, so as to prepare 
it for more easy digestion. The apparatus _ 
differs much in different species: in the 
common rotifer it consists of two semi- 
circular disks of some dense material 
armed with two tooth-like processes, 
which, acting powerfully against each 
other by means of strong muscles, break 
and bruise the food as it passes between 
them on its way to the stomach. 

All this complicated machinery of 
wheels and jaws, together with digestive 
and reproductive apparatus and organs 
of attachment and locomotion, finds room 
for full exercise within a space of less than 
one-fiftieth of an inch, which is the length 
of many a full-grown rotifer, though some 
are considerably larger. 

Both males and females have been ob- 
served, the males being of much less size 
and interest than the females, possessing 
no means of nutrition, and so of course 
having only a very short life. The com- 
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mon wheel-animalcules, along with cer- 
tain other species, possess a most won- 
derful tenacity of life. They may be re- 
duced to a condition of dryness in which 
they have only the appearance of fine 
dust, may be kept in this 
condition for years, and, 
for aught we know, for 
centuries, and yet on be- 
ing placed again in a drop 
of water they speedily re- 
vive and regain all their 
proper functions and ac- 
customed activity. 

The Philodina is of the 
same family as the com- 
mon rotifer, or rather the 
Philodina represents a ge- 
nus of which the common 
rotifer is a species. It is 
similar in general struc- 
ture, but more symmetri- 
cal in form, has a still 
more complicated and 
beautiful arrangement of ‘“ wheels,” and 
the species here represented is yellow in 
color. 

These will serve as examples of free 
Rotifera, and under the microscope most 
beautiful and interesting objects they are. 
Like Vorticella, attached by their slender 
“foot,” they sway gracefully about, indus- 
triously plying their expanded “ wheels;”’ 
and one almost imagines he ought to hear 
the click of the firmly-acting m// as it 
goes on steadily grinding its tiny grist. 
Now let a fierce Stylonychia or some other 
intrusive neighbor rush against the quiet 
and industrious rotifer, and instantly the 
wheels are folded, the machinery stops, 
the sliding sections of the tail telescope 
together, and the long, graceful, active 
creature seems in a moment to shrink 
into a rounded, motionless, uninteresting 
lump. No sooner has the disturbing in- 
fluence passed, however, than out comes 
the slender form, the wheels unfold, and 
all again is life and graceful action. 

No less beautiful in form or interesting 
for examination are the ‘udécolous or fix- 
ed Rotifera. They are similar in general 
construction to the free species, but in- 
stead of roaming about at will they inhab- 
it a cylindrical case or tube of their own 


ROTIFERA. 
Philodina. 
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manufacture, which is in some species so 
transparent and delicate as to require the 
most careful search to discover it, while 
in others it is strong and opaque. This 
tube is attached at its lower extremity to 
some twig or aquatic plant, while its up- 
per extremity is open. Here the little an- 
imal lives, protruding its head, and per- 
haps a part of its body, while it pursues 


its labors, and retiring within for safety 
or repose. 

One of the most elegant of this class is 
the Flascularia ornata, or beautiful flas- 
cule. With its oval body, 
its slender “foot” and its 
long, delicate, ray-like 
cilia surrounding its 
head like a halo, it is al- 
ways a welcome object 
to the microscopist. Its 
delicate hyaline case 
gives protection to its oc- 
cupant and to its tiny 
eggs, which a few hours 
suffice to develop into 
active progeny. 

Another interesting 
example of a tubicolous 
rotifer is found in the 
Melicerta ringens. It is 
a comparatively large 
animalcule, its sturdy 
little tube often reaching the height of 
one-thirtieth of an inch. Its expanded 
wheels resemble a flower with two large 


ROTIFERA. 
Melicerta. 
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and two smaller petals, and the extraor- 
dinary grace and beauty of the move- 
ments of the cilia which fringe the bor- 
der of its flower-like lobes have excited 
the admiration of all observers. Mr. 
Gosse, who has added so much to our 
knowledge of this as well as many oth- 
er microscopic forms of life, in speaking 
of this graceful wavy motion, remarks 
that it is easy to forgive the error of the 
early observers, who declared that the 
cilia actually ran around the margin of 
the stationary wheels. 

’ The most wonderful performance of this 
little animal, however, consists in its car- 
pentry, or rather its masonry, as shown 
in its house-building or the construction 
ofits case. This ingenious little dwelling 
consists of a tubular wall built up by the 
little occupant around itself, and is form- 
ed of exceedingly small pellets of a brown- 
ish-colored material and well cemented 
together. Let us glance at the process 
of construction. The action of the cilia 
which fringe the borders of its leaf-like 
wheels produces the current, which bears 
with it plentiful building-material as well 
as abundant food. Just beneath the chin- 
like projection which marks the joining 
of the head with the body is a little cup 
into which the material for building pur- 
poses is passed: here a rotary motion, 
not unlike that of the ventilator which 
is often seen in the windows of over- 
heated rooms, commences, rolling the 


mass rapidly over and over, and prob- 
ably mixing it with some glutinous secre- 
tion from the cup itself. Presently the 
head and body of the little animal bends 
over and downward, and the minute pel- 
let which it has formed is deposited care- 
fully in its place upon the wall. It then 
resumes its upright position : the machine 
is again put in motion, and in three or four 
minutes another pellet is deposited. Nor 
does it do its work haphazard, but bends 
over first here, then there, to lay its little 
brown round brick in the place where it 
is needed. On one occasion Mr. Gosse, 
who first observed this operation, saw the 
cup brought down to the margin of the 
work, but from some cause or other it 
failed to deposit the pellet: the cup was 
raised for a moment, and then a second at- 
tempt was made, which proved successful. 

Thus we have traced our tiny forms 
of animal life, from the dull and almost 
structureless Amada, through their va- 
rious stages of advancement and im- 
provement in structure and function, to 
the active /xfusoria, the beautiful flower- 
like Vorticella, the graceful and highly- 
organized Philodina, and lastly to the in- 
dustrious Medicerta, that with instinctive 
marvellous skill builds for itself a house 
which rivals-that of the much-praised ant 
or bee, producing its own mortar, making 


its own bricks, and even, without compul- - 


sion or grumbling, also furnishing its own 
straw. R. Oscoop Mason, M. 


L’ABNORMALE. 
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I OBTAINED permission to finish my 
medical studies in Paris, and while 
there I met a young man who, like my- 
self, was a Lithuanian. He belonged to 
one of the celebrated cavalry regiments 
of which the horses and the men, if they 
can get them, come from Red Russia, and 
particularly Lithuania, where the breed of 
strong and tireless horses, with hoofs so 


hard that they never require to be shod, 
reaches great perfection. 

The name of this young man was 
Alexis Lubomirska, though he was sel- 
dom called by it; and when I heard the 
name again, some years afterward, I had 
quite forgotten it, as you willsee. Hecon- 
sorted chiefly with the students, though he 
possessed what few of us did—a name, a 
fortune and unlimited leave of absence 
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from Russia. He had great personal 
beauty, and was liked by all who knew 
him, but he had two peculiarities which 
occasioned some English whom we knew 
to call him “The Abnormal.” It was 
not long before this was Gallicised into 
“L’Abnormale.” He abhorred wine and 
had a rooted dislike to the society of wo- 
men. We spent some happy days to- 
gether, but after three years I returned to 
Wilna, and heard no more of the friends 
of my student-life. 

I established myself as a physician, and, 
being connected with several good fam- 
ilies, I soon formed an excellent clientéle. 
I became the editor of a medical and 
scientific journal, and succeeded so well 
that in five years I had nearly worked 
myself into a consumption. One day I 
took myself to task. I said, “If I would 
live I must change the life I am leading: 
I must seek rest. I must buy some land 
and turn proprietor.” Just at that very 
time I inherited, through a remote rela- 
tive, a small estate not far from Pinsko, 
where the Vistula unites with the Pripet 
and forms a delta. So one fine morning, 
packing up a few books and clothes and 
taking my gun with me, I started off to 
view my new possession. _ 

That part of the country is intersected 
with rivers and has many small towns, 
but the forests are thick, the roads bad, 
and one has a feeling of being quite be- 
yond civilization. The journey had to be 
done by post in the beginning of autumn, 
and on a gusty September day I found 
myself approaching my own domain. 
The house was long and low, a mere 
farm-house. I had engaged my postilion 
to remain all night with me, so I was not 
dismayed at the closed doors and win- 
_dows and general air of desuetude. We 
dismounted and entered. The inside cor- 
responded with the outside, but we found 
plenty of beech - wood tables and chairs 
and very good beds and presses. After 
we had kindled a fire and produced some 
provisions we had brought, and the bran- 
dy-flask had passed between us, I began 
to congratulate myself on my new prop- 
erty and promise myself some pleasant 
days. The next morning I was still bet- 
ter pleased. The estate was small, but 
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there was a little river running through 
it which was full of fish, and I saw im- 
mense numbers of plover and a sort of 
pigeon. There were only two houses in 
sight — one a farm-house like mine, the 
other quite a fine residence: the grounds © 
of the latter joined mine. 

I got an old woman from the nearest 
village, which was several miles off, to 
attend to my few wants, and found my- 
self better every day I spent at Baylos, 
for so my place was called. I would go 
out every morning with my gun or fish- 
ing-rod, and, bringing home my trophies 
in the evening, would then devote my- 
self to some favorite books which I had 
neglected for years. Thus life passed 
for seven weeks, and in that time I nev- 
er saw a soul except my old woman, 
Hedwige. 

I had never felt any curiosity to in- 
vade my neighbor's territory, but one 
afternoon I found myself out with my 
gun, and saw across a little brook a flock 
of the birds that I had called pigeons, 
and which I had vainly tried to come 
near that morning. I did not stop to 
think where I was going, but leaped 
across the brook and fired at them. 
When the smoke cleared away four 
beautiful blue-breasted things lay on 
the ground. I picked them up, and, not 
caring to return the same way, looked 
around and found that I had been shoot- 
ing on my neighbor's ground. carried 
my birds home in triumph, and mention- 
ed to Hedwige that I had shot them on 
the adjoining place, but as I had seen 
neither owner, agent nor living being 
of any sort about the place, I supposed 
it did not matter. 

“‘ But the owner is there,” said Hedwige. 

“Ts he?” cried I, amazed. 

“And has been there ever since you 
came, and I know not how long before. 
He has a servant who attends to him— 
Peter, a good lad. He came over: one 
day to borrow some thread to mend a 
saddle, and another day I borrowed some 
vinegar of him.” 

“But what is his master’s name?” I 
said. 

“That I don’t know,” replied Hed- 
wige, shaking her head. 
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I sat down and wrote a few words ex- 
plaining how I had happened to shoot 
out of my own grounds, and, begging my 
neighbor to accept two of the birds, sent 
them off by Hedwige; but I knew no 
address to put on my note. In a short 
time she returned with a very polite an- 
swer, thanking me for the birds, giv- 
ing me permission to shoot whenever I 
liked, and requesting me to come over 
and dine at six o’clock that evening with 
Count Alexis Lubomirska. Much as I 
had enjoyed my solitude, the prospect 
of companionship was pleasing to me, 
and Count Lubomirska’s well - express- 
ed note and hospitable intentions pre- 
possessed me in his favor. I accepted 
the invitation, and at six o’clock found 
myself entering a noble hall, preceded by 
a servant who was, I supposed, the good 
lad Peter. He ushered me into a fine 
salon, at the end of which:a fire was 
blazing. The furniture was handsome, 
though far from modern, and the floor 
was laid with a carpet of Turkish man- 
ufacture. A man’s figure was standing 
before the fire, with its back toward me. 
I walked forward, my footsteps sinking 
into the carpet noiselessly, and I had 
seen my host well before he saw me. 
He at length turned, and meeting me 
with cordiality said, “ Dr. Beariski, I am 
happy to meet you.” 

A light had been stealing over me while 
I looked at him. I struck my forehead 
with my hand and cried, “ L’Abnormale!”’ 

“Ah! that name!” he said, starting 
with surprise. “I thought I had left it 
behind me in Paris six years ago. Are 
you—yes, you must be—one of the stu- 
dentsI knew? Yes, Iremember, I remem- 
ber. Beariski—you are surely George 
Beariski: I should have known—”’ 

“Yes,” cried I, “I am the George Bear- 
iski of our happy student-days.” 

I think we were both somewhat affect- 
ed by this sudden meeting: the long sol- 
itude had prepared our minds for some- 
thing remarkable, and we had the solemn 
feeling of reviving a time that was dead 
and friends that were no more. 

“How strange and how fortunate that 
we should meet in this remote place!” 
he cried with warmth after a moment of 
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introspection for us both. “Until now I 
have been satisfied with the pleasures that 
Nature and solitude could afford; only 
sometimes I craved the companionship 
of a friend. My heart has always been 
warm toward you: I remember how con- 
genial we were in other days.” 

“And so shall we be now if you are 
the same L’Abnormale. But how came 
you here?” 

“It is the easiest thing in the world to 
explain: Iwasborn here. But I am sure 
that some chapter of romance has restored 
my friend to me?” 

“Indeed, you are mistaken,” said I, 
laughing—“a mere chapter of common- 
place. I went back to Wilna from Paris ; 
I succeeded in my profession ; I edited a 
scientific journal; I exchanged health and 
happiness for a premature old age and al- 
most a consumption; I fell heir to the 
farm-house and the few acres adjoin- 
ing; and, behold, I am here!” 

“Not melodramatic at least; but this 
is the spot of all others where one would 
expect to find me. I regret much that I 
have spent so little of my life here. It 
is, as I have told you, my birthplace. 
The estate is valuable, and I have an 
interest in the salt- mines near Pinsko. 
From eighteen until twenty-seven I lived 
my life in St. Petersburg and abroad. A 
year ago I found my income frightfully - 
diminished: my agent had robbed me 
for years. I dismissed him after I had 
made him disgorge a part of his plun- 
der, and while trying to find an honest 
man to fill his place—honest men are 
scarce, my dear George—I took the man- 
agement of affairs into my own hands. I 
found that by judicious drainage I could 
reclaim some waste lands that would 
double my income, and I determined to 
sacrifice a year of my life in those gay 
capitals that I love so well in order to 
do it. But—fancy my surprise—I find 
myself happy! I sow, I reap, I plant, I 
hunt and fish, I even study: I have gone 
back to the peaceful days of my youth. 
But there are times when I crave the so- 
ciety of a friend, when I grow tired of 
keeping my thoughts in my own heart. 

Now, if you will but stay as long as I—” 

“TI shall stay,” I replied. “The de- 
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sires of most men are not my desires. 
I shall never marry: I have loved once, 
and the woman I loved is married to a 
man my superior in rank. I am in love 
with the scientific part of my profession, 
and what is called the world has no longer 
any charms for me. Give me my gun 
and something to shoot with it, my ci- 
gars and a few friends: that is all I 
have to ask of Fate.” 

“Happy man!” said L’Abnormale, 
smiling. “I have to ask a very great 
boon of Fate: I have to bring myself 
to like whatever a rich old uncle wishes 
me to like, even to the choice of a wife. 
He aspirés to the hand of a prince’s 
daughter for me, when the only woman I 
ever looked at twice is almost a peasant.” 

“Oho!” cried I, delighted, ‘‘ L’Abnor- 
male is no longer abnormal!” 

“Not so much so as formerly, but un- 
less I have more courage than I fear I 
have I shall not marry my little peas- 
ant maiden.” 

“Do you love her?” 

“T am net certain.” 

“Does she love you?” 

“T am not certain.” 

“Then it seems to me that there is no 
question of marrying in the case: it is 
merely a speculative hypothesis that you 
have in your mind.” 

“But of one thing I am certain—that 
either she loves or hates me with her 
whole soul. I am not so ignorant in 
theory as in practice: I know that in 
some female natures love and hate can 
assume each the garb of the other.” 

“She cannot be a mere peasant: she 
is, like yourself, abnormal.” 

“Yes, rather. Her uncle is a small 
proprietor, but of no lineage. His niece 
was thought to resemble a daughter of 
Madame Westberg, who died early. The 
Westbergs have great estates near here, 
and she was educated and treated as a 
pretty plaything for madame’s salon. 
Madame dies, and, behold, our delicate- 
ly-raised young lady has not a kopeck; so 
she has to return to her old uncle and live 
after the manner of poor Lithuanians.” 

“She lives in the house on the hill ?” 

“Yes: have you seen her?” he asked 
suspiciously. 
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“TI assure you I have not, but my old 


niece, who was a lady, lived in the only 
house but yours that is in sight.” 

Just then Peter announced dinner. The 
interruption was most unwelcome to me, 
as I found my new-found friend was dis- 
posed to be communicative as I was to be 
attentive, and I feared that dinner would 
distract us both. The dinner was served 
in the-French manner, and, though plain, 
was excellent. On the table were both 
red and white wine and makan, the 
drink of the Lithuanians, made of honey 
and spices, which I have never brought 
myself to tolerate. 

“Come, my friend,” said L’Abnormale, 
“will you take this drink of every true 
Lithuanian, or will you poison yourself 
with wine?” 

“With wine will I be refreshed,” said 
I, pouring out a glass; “and are you 
still abnormal in regard to the generous 
liquor 

“Yes,” he replied. “I have at times 
overcome my repugnance enough to taste 
it, but never to drink a glassful. For that 
reason, when I was in the army I was 
never allowed to join in the drinking- 
songs: I was thought unworthy to sing 
the praises of Bacchus.” 

We became more merry and friendly 
as dinner progressed, and when we re- 
turned to the salon I said, lighting my 
cigar, ““ You can perhaps sing love-songs 
if you cannot sing drinking-songs. Have 
you never sung to your bird in her nest 
on the hill?” . 

“No: I doubt if she would listen —I 
doubt if I love her—I doubt— Oh, my 
friend, now I feel what it is to be unlike 
other men: I know not my own feelings.” 

“She is beautiful ?” 

“Yes. Her skin is as white as milk, 
and her eyes are blacker than the black- 
est night in the mountains.” 

“How does she stand the life here ?”” 

“I know not: she will seldom speak 
to me. She has a delicate frame, but 
she is out in cold and snow and rain. 
She sees nothing but boors, but she seems 
to know enough of the world to distrust 
men. I often saw her at Madame West- 
berg’s, but she steadily refuses to notice 
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me. She is wise: perhaps that is why 
she occupies my thoughts so much.” 

“But do you not know, my friend,” 
said I, “‘that isolation on your part and 
friendlessness on hers—that nearness— 
make you only too susceptible to impres- 
sions that will be lost in the world, and 
comparing this young lady with others of 
superior birth might—’’ I felt that I was 
uttering commonplaces, but found it dif- 
ficult to proceed. 

“Wait till you see her,” he said confi- 
dently ; and we began to speak of other 
things. 

I found Count Lubomirska to have ri- 
pened into a man of many attractions: 
he was fascinating in manners and ap- 
pearance. He told me that there was a 
garrison-town not very far away, where 
he sometimes joined the officers, and that 
they sometimes came to hunt with him, 
and promised me shortly a grand bear- 
hunt to which they were ail to be invited. 

The evening passed rapidly. I accept- 
ed his hospitality for the night, and after 
that we spent most of our time together. 

One afternoon, as we were loitering 
through the forest with our guns, we came 


suddenly face to face with our neighbors 


on the other side. The old man walk- 
ed in front with a great stick in his hand 
and his sheepskin capote wrapped tightly 
round him. The young girl walked be- 
hind him, and she was more beautiful 
than even Count Lubomirska’s words had 
led me to expect. Her eyes were stead- 
ily fixed on the ground, and she carried 
in her hand a quantity of the trailing ar- 
butus, which blooms in some spots of 
these damp forests all winter. 

“Good-day, father,” cried Alexis, step- 
ping up to the old peasant and shouting 
in his ear. 

He raised his head suddenly, and, see- 
ing Alexis, bowed himself almost to the 
ground. 

“You are a wise farmer, my father: 
your wheat is already sown, while my 
ground is scarcely prepared.” 

The old man smiled at the compliment 
paid to his farming, and turning to his 
niece said, “ Daughter, it is a good time 
to ask the count to let the cows remain 
in his meadow for a time.” 
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_ “Etelka has but to ask,” Alexis replied, 
Etelka’s face turned scarlet, and she mur- 
mured a few words, while he hastened to 
give her his permission. “All that I ask 
in return is a piece of the arbutus that you 
carry in your hand.” 

She held her two hands, laden with the 
sweet-smelling flower, out to him with an 
air of indifference. 

“But arbutus is an unlucky plant to 
give, unless you smile in making the gift 
to dispel the evil charm.” 

Anything but a smile appeared on Etel- 
ka’s countenance: she seemed anxious 
to get away and annoyed at his remarks. 
Meanwhile, the deaf old uncle leaned 
meditatively against a tree, and I almost 
wished myself as deafas he. 

“Take what you like,” she said sullen- 
ly, throwing it down on the ground. 

Count Lubomirska took all this ill-na- 
ture with smiling complacency : ‘Come, 
pretty Etelka, and listen to what I say to 
you. Stojan loved the proud sister of 
Iwan. He wrote four love-letters, and, 
throwing one to the winds, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘Fly, wind, away with my words, but 
fly away also with the reason of Iwan’s 
proud sister.’ And he threw one into 
the fire, and said, ‘Burn thou, but burn 
also the reason of Iwan’s proud sister.’ 
And casting one into the water, he said, 
‘Bear thou away the reason of Iwan’s 
proud sister.’ And placing one in his © 
bosom, he said, ‘ Lie thou here, but here 
also shall lie the head of Iwan’s proud 
sister.’” 

Her eyes were by this time blasing with 
anger, but without speaking a word she 
took her uncle by the hand and led him 
down the woodland path, Count Lubo- 
mirska, hat in hand, crying after her, 
“Fair Etelka, were your temper as love- 
ly as your face, I could— 


II. 


After this, Count Lubomirska spent 
most of his time walking about the for- 
est with a gun over his shoulder, but 
although he was a beautiful shot and 
game abounded, I never observed that 
he brought home anything. It was now 
the first of November, and the banks © < 


of dun-colored clouds, the short wintry — 
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days and piercing winds, suddenly gave 
way to a season of extraordinary beauty 
and mildness; but the melting sunlight 
shone only upon the death and decay of 
Nature. 

“The contrast affects me painfully,” 
said Alexis as we walked under the bare 
limbs of the beech forest. ‘It reminds me 
of one gazing into the face of a dead love: 
no warmth can arouse, no tenderness can 
make alive.” 


He carried his gun as usual—a Turkish , 


gun with a long barrel finely ornament- 
ed, with an inscription on it, ‘‘ To-day is 
ours.” I pointed to the inscription. 
“Come, my friend,” said I gayly, “to- 
day is ours: let us not spoil its fairness 
by such melancholy looks as you are 
now wearing.” 

“Confess, however,” said he, smiling 
and sighing at the same time, “that Des- 
tiny deals hardly with me. Only this 
morning I received a letter from my un- 
cle asking me how much longer I pro- 
posed looking for an agent, and warn- 
ing me that I need not attach myself too 
warmly to this place, as he could assure me 
that Mademoiselle Palikoff had no mind 
to spend her days in the forests of Lithu- 
ania—in fact, that, fortunately for me—” 
here his face became so lugubrious that 
I could not forbear smiling—‘ she would 
be perfectly content never to leave my 
beloved Paris—my beloved Paris!” 

“Tt seems to me,”’ said I, “that the time 
has arrived for you to come to a decision 
respecting your future mode of life.” 

“My decision would soon be made if 
I had only myself to consult. My hap- 
piness is here, where I belong — where 
my duty and my affections fix me—and 
if I had a gentle wife for my companion, 
and you for my friend, I should be in- 
deed ahappy man. But to have an hétel 
in Paris and madame the countess—bah! 
it is discouraging.” 

“But you have two extremes to choose 
from: you can have either the daughter 
of the prince or the daughter of the peas- 
ant.” 

“Can I have the peasant’s daughter, 
though? Sometimes I fancy that she 
would throw me back my heart as scorn- 
fully as she threw me back my flowers 
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not long since. But, come: she is a lit- 
tle witch, but she shall not steal away 
all my ‘thoughts. To-day is ours, and 
as soon as the snow falls a bear-hunt is 
ours—” 

“Stop!” said I, holding him by the 
arm. ‘Do you now wish yourself to be 
L’Abnormale ?” 

“No,” he cried with sparkling eyes 
and presenting arms with his gun—‘a 
thousand times no. I salute the god of 
love!” 

I had often seen Etelka in the mean 
time. I had always met her with great 
respect, but with no attempt to pursue 
our acquaintance; but I had become 
quite friendly with her deaf old uncle, 
whom I found to be a man of natural 
shrewdness and quickness. But for her 
sake I had shouted myself hoarse to him 
in the living-room of the farm-house, he 
smoking a long pipe which rested on the 
hearth, and Etelka knitting on the oppo- 
site side of the stove. I had relied upon 
the subtle instinct of women, which un- 
erringly teaches them to distinguish be- 
tween a lover and a friend; and I was 
right. I saw the birth and development 
of a friendly feeling toward me on the 
part of this lovely and forlorn young 
creature. Sometimes she even made lit- 
tle remarks to me, and smiled at me—a 
wonderful moonlight smile that seemed 
to dwell more in her eyes than on her 
lips. 
I determined on a surprise, and in the 
end was surprised at my own rashness and 
indiscretion. One day I walked through 
the meadow to Etelka’s house. I entered 
without knocking, and walked straight to 
a room opposite the one in which we usu- 
ally sat, and rapped loudly. Etelka open- 
ed the door. I was struck by her beau- 
ty and the fitness of the nest she had 
made for herself. There was about her 
all the fine perfume, thé light and mel- 
ody, which declare the presence of a 
beautiful woman. As she stood smiling 
in the doorway a foolish thought came 
over me, that where this woman was 
there would be paradise. She wore a pet- 
ticoat and jacket of fine blue cloth, em- 
broidered in gold thread on the sleeves. 
On her head was a little scarlet cap, be- 
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low which hung the braids of her dark 
hair. The sunlight poured into the one 
window of her little room, before which 
hung a curtain of white stuff, also em- 
broidered: the window-seat was full of 
plants, some of them quite green and 
flourishing, and I even saw a few French 
books on a little shelf. 

“Etelka,” said I, ‘I desire to be your 
friend. May I enter?” 

“Enter, my friend,” she replied softly, 
holding the door wide open. She offered 
me the only cushioned chair she had, and 
sat on the end of the bench near me. 

“TI did not think you could be so gra- 
cious when I first knew you.” 

“I know whom to be gracious to,” she 
replied, nodding her head gravely. 

I burst out laughing. ‘And whom to 
be ungracious to,” I said—‘“my friend 
Count Lubomirska, for instance.” 

At the mention of his name her pale, 
clear cheek grew scarlet. 

She remained silently looking down 
while I continued: “A man whom it is 
impossible not to love. I speak as a man, 
not as a woman.” 

“Are you a messenger from Count 
Lubomirska?’”’ she asked in a freezing 
tone. 

“No,” I replied warmly—“ far from it; 
but I am his friend and yours, and I see 
in you and him two corresponding na- 
tures that are strongly attracted to each 
other.” 

She put three fingers of her hand un- 
der her dimpled chin and inquired of 
the ceiling, “Am I strongly attracted to 
Count Lubomirska ?” 

“Yes,” said I boldly, rising to my feet, 
“you love him.” 

At that she rose too and stood con- 
fronting me, while her cheeks hung out 
two scarlet banners and her brilliant eyes 
seemed to devour me. 

At that moment I began to repent my 
temerity, and to look toward the door in 
case I should feel her little white hand 
tingling against my ears, for she looked 
fully capable of it. ‘And,’ I continued, 
with a sinking courage, “he loves you— 
as deeply and entirely as a man can 
whose heart until now has been as un- 
touched as yours.” 
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“Then why does he not ask me to be 
his wife?’ she said coolly. 

I confess that I was astounded at the 
calm audacity of her proposition. “I 
suppose—in fact, he—” 

“Do not trouble yourself to explain,” 
she said, resuming her seat and crossing 
her hands in her lap. “I understand bet- 
ter than you,” looking at me as if I were 
a child: “‘ I-have lived in the world. Count 
Lubomirska is my worst enemy.” 

She then abruptly changed the con- 
versation, and I dared not mention my 
friend’s name again during the hour 
that I stayed. 

Returning home across the meadow, I 
met Alexis face to face. 

“Where have you been, my professor ?” 

““My count, I have been to the house 
of Etelka.” 

He scrutinized me closely ‘for an in- 
stant, and then suddenly pressed my 
hand. “You are an honest man,” he 
exclaimed. 

“Shall I tell you something to do? 
Wait a few days, and then go to her 
uncle and before her face boldly de- 
mand her in marriage,” said I. 

“Why not to-day ?”’ 

“Well, to-day—” 

“No: your first thought was an in- 
spiration. I will wait: I will force Fate 
to wait on me, and then laugh her to | 
scorn.” 

“And when you are married write to 
your uncle.” 

“TI wrote to him this morning declining 
the marriage he has proposed to me, and 
announcing my intention of remaining 
here, and of choosing a wife who will 
remain with me.” 

“Then perhaps I have not done so 
much harm, after all. Etelka, like all 
other charming women, unlocks your 
heart and unseals your lips to steal your 
secrets from you. To-day I accused her 
of loving you, and charged you with lov- 
ing her.” 

“Well?” 

“No more: the rest you may discover 
for yourself. But, by the beard of my 
father, at one moment I wished myself 
anywhere in the world rather than under 
the blaze of Etelka’s angry eyes.” 
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“Good!” he cried, laughing heartily. 
“What glorious sport to tame that wild 
heart! It will be more exciting than bear- 
hunting. But look! the clouds will give 
us snow before to-morrow.” 

And true. For three days the snow 

fell—the snow of a Lithuanian winter, 
hard and white—to wrap the dead earth 
until spring. 
_ All was now preparation for the bear- 
hunt. Now, this pastime is often con- 
ducted at great expense, and is a festiv- 
ity for the peasants, who really hunt the 
bears and drive them within the blazing 
circle of fires, where the dangerous honor 
of killing them falls to the nobility. But 
the peasants are usually well paid for 
their services in tobacco and brandy, for 
which they piously thank their patron 
saints. 

Instead of the solitary Peter who for- 
merly comprised Count Lubomirska’s es- 
tablishment, he now imported a legion of 
retainers from the neighboring village, and 
the garrison -town, which furnished the 
guests, likewise furnished several cooks 
and other servants. The wine-cellar was 
opened, the kitchen steamed, and the 
general air of hilarity and cheerfulness 
announced the expected presence of 
visitors. At last, on the evening of the 
fourth day after the snow, eight officers 
arrived. Fires blazed everywhere, can- 
dles and lamps burned brightly, and fire- 
works were let off at intervals in front of 
the house. Count Alexis was the grace- 
ful host who sees everything and observes 
everybody. But we had our number un- 
expectedly increased. While we were 
assembled in the salon awaiting dinner 
the door opened, and the servant in a 
loud voice announced “Colonel Orloff.” 
A tall, soldierly man of middle age ap- 
peared in the doorway. His counte- 
nance and air were singularly pleasing, 
but he seemed slightly embarrassed, and 
stood gnawing his moustache without 
advancing, while his eye seemed seek- 
ing the host. Count Lubomirska ad- 
vanced with great courtesy, and express- 
ed pleasure at meeting with an officer of 
whom he had heard so much. Colonel 
Orloff, coloring like a girl, placed a let- 
ter in his hand. 
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“Ah,” said Count Lubomirska, glan- 
cing over it, “my friend Potocki tells 
me that you are a friend of his: you 
could have no greater claim upon me, 
though Colonel Orloff's acquaintance 
would be a pleasure to me under any 
circumstances.” 

Colonel Orloff murmured his thanks, 
while Alexis, with true Russ hospitality, 
congratulated us upon the happy addi- 
tion to our party. The other officers then 
advanced, and, while some of them knew 
him, the rest were presented. We then 
went to dinner, Alexis placing Colonel 
Orloff at his right hand to pay an addi- 
tional compliment to the only uninvited 
guest. I sat next him, and his conver- 
sation confirmed my first agreeable im- 
pression. He was less artificial than 
most of my countrymen, and had a 
certain simplicity which charmed me in 
a man who had seen so much of the 
world. Of course the conversation turn- 
ed on bear-hunting, and a stripling lieu- 
tenant with a white hand covered with 
rings showed us a terrible seam on his 
left arm as a trophy of his last bear-hunt, 
and boasted of having been able to eat 
his enemy’s paws—which are esteemed 
a great delicacy—the same day. 

We did not sit late at the table, as 
cards awaited us in the salon. Count 
Lubomirska apologized for not having 
a mistress of the house whose hand we 
might kiss and thank for our excellent 
dinner, after the Russian fashion, but 
proposed the bejewelled young lieuten- 
ant as a substitute, who blushingly de- 
clined the honor. As we were leaving 
the room Colonel Orloff approached and 
requested a few moments’ conversation 
with Alexis, who immediately withdrew 
with him. When they returned, after half 
an hour, I noticed a change in the appear- 
ance of Orloff. His eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, his face was slightly flushed and 
he wore a look of happy expectancy. And 
in Count Lubomirska there was also a 
change—a subtle change which no eye 
but mine observed. He took his seat at 
the card-table as smiling and self-pos- 
sessed as ever, but he wore occasionally 
a look on his face like that of a mh 
walker. 
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The evening appeared short. At twelve 
o’clock a peasant appeared to report that 
two bears had been seen in the forest, and 
we congratulated ourselves on the pros- 
pect of good sport. We did not retire 
until three o’clock in the morning. Alexis 
followed me to my room and threw him- 
self in a great chair by the fire: I seated 
myself opposite him. 

“Well,” said he, breaking a painful si- 
lence, “I have trifled with Destiny, and 
the jade has avenged herself.” 

“In what way?’ I asked. 

“Listen. Colonel Orloff’s business here 
is to offer marriage to Etelka.” 

I looked at him in silence. He utter- 
ed no peevish complaints, but continued 
calmly: ‘He knew her at Madame West- 
berg’s. She did not occupy a servile po- 
sition there: she was treated as a petted 
daughter of the house. He formed an 
attachment to her, and was _ on the point 
of declaring himself when he was sud- 
denly ordered to join his regiment. In 
a little while Madame Westberg died: 
then he heard no more of her, though 
he made diligent inquiry. He has but 


lately obtained leave, and discovered 
that she lived here; and my friend Po- 
tocki is under the impression that I am 


the proprietary of her family. Orloff ex- 
presses the deepest attachment for her. 
He is forty years of age, and has no fam- 
ily to consult: he has permission to marry, 
and hopes of promotion. What woman 
who has a heart can withstand such ten- 
derness and disinterestedness ? You see, 
I feel that he is already my successful 
rival.” 

“Did you tell him of your own inten- 
tions ?” 

“No. He consented to take part in 
the hunt to-morrow, and perhaps one of 
us may be out of the field before night. 
But I have fully determined to let Etelka 
choose between us.” 

“Take comfort,” said I: “she already 
loves you.” 

“‘May you be right! I also wished to 
mention to you that I have arranged that 
we shall stand together to-morrow. You 
have never seen anything like this be- 
fore, and, though you are a brave man 
and a good shot, you would be at a fear- 
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ful disadvantage if the bear should select 
you as the hero of the day.” 

I thanked him, and wishing him good- 
night was soon sunkin slumber. I thought 
it could not have been more than an hour 
after when I heard Count Lubomirska go- 
ing up and down the corridor arousing 
the sleepers and knocking loudly at my 
door. I jumped out of bed, and was 
dressed in a few minutes. In the hall 
below were our arms: each of us had a 
carbine and a terrible-looking knife in a 
sheath, which was the weapon most re- 
lied upon. 

Breakfast was laid and waiting for us 
—the table blazing with lights, for it was 
yet hours to daylight at that season—and 
each person took a small quantity of the 
liquor best suited to regulate his nerves, 
except Count Lubomirska, who took a 
cup of coffee. The meal was soon des- 
patched, and we went out. There we 
saw the black sky and the white earth: 
servants were holding torches, and oth- 
ers led the impatient horses up and down, 
while a stream of peasants were stealing 
off in the direction of the forest, where nu- 
merous fires were blazing, within whose 
circle, we were told, the bears were. We 
mounted and galloped off. A little snow 
had fallen during the night, which dead- 
ened the sound of our horses’ feet as we 
sped over the white and frozen earth. | 
Count Alexis chose to stand in the very 
spot where I had first seen Etelka. He 
seemed to divine my thoughts. ‘ Yes,” 
said he, “it is here that I have often seen 
her.” He stopped to wave his hand to 
Colonel Orloff riding past. 

Two or three peasants, armed with their 
long knives, were near us. We could see 
nothing in the darkness except the spar- 
kle of the fires between the black branches 
of the trees. We waited in silence an hour, © 
two hours. Then we heard, about half a 
mile to our left, a sudden trampling and 
several shots fired in quick succession. 
The peasants put their ears to the ground 
and listened intently. 

“Prepare now, professor,” said Count 
Lubomirska with gayety: “it will be our 
turn next. They have not killed either 
of the affectionate darlings, or we should 
have heard a shout. Let us hope that 


we shall have a little daylight to meet 
them by,” for the pall of darkness had 
lifted, and there was now a sort of dim 
and ghastly twilight, by which I" could 
see my friend’s face, smiling, but de- 
termined. 

“I will ride around this fringe of trees, 
so that if they come this way I may be 
able to get one shot at them before they 
perceive you: we shall still be near each 
other in the event of either wanting as- 
sistance.” 

As he turned off one of the peasants 
pointed to Etelka’s cottage over his shoul- 
der, and said to his companion, ‘‘ Death 
is there.” 

“What is it you say ?” I asked eagerly. 

“Sir, the old uncle is dying. He was 
stricken yesterday, and has been dying 
all night.” 

“ And is there no one with Etelka ?” 

“No women, only men. Marta went 
yesterday to the village, seven miles off. 
No doubt when it is daylight they will 
find some women to go to her.” 

I had kept my eye instinctively fixed 
on the little house on the hill, which had 
now become visible on the white land- 
scape, and at that moment a dark figure 
came out of it—a slender woman's figure 
—which sped over the snow directly to- 
ward us. I divined in a moment that she 
was going for me, and that she would see 
us before going much farther. When she 
came near us she stopped where two paths 
beaten in the snow diverged, and hesi- 
tated as if she did not see us: then sud- 
denly took the path which led into the 
belt of trees. I had dismounted from my 
horse, but now I sprang into the saddle 
and rode forward to intercept her; but 
when, galloping through the half dark- 
ness, I had reached the spot where I ex- 
pected her to be, I could not see her: I 
only saw the dim outline of Count Lu- 
bomirska’s figure standing by his horse. 
At the same moment that I saw her rush 
toward him from my very side almost, 
something huge and black and heavy 
raised itself from the ground and fell 
upon him. I can scarcely describe what 
follows. I have a confused and horrible 
recollection of a smothered cry and a shot 
ringing out, then the crackling of the snow 
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as in a furious struggle. My horse had 
refused to advance, but I ran forward 
and saw Etelka lying in the snow, and 
a sound which could be no other than 
the frightful knife doing its work on a 
huge creature, while the black and steam- 
ing blood poured from its side. Just as I 
reached my friend, with a hideous growl 
the great carcass fell over, dragging him 
in a horrible embrace, and I heard the 
knife break; but the count disengaged 
himself and rose, throwing away the 
handle, which was all that he held. 

“That is his last struggle,” said he, 
gasping and leaning on my shoulder. 

“Are you hurt?” I cried. 

“Not much. Etelka!’’ he said with 
difficulty. 

I raised her up. I saw where a ball 
had passed through her furred cloak. 
She was shot, and moaned as I placed 
my hand on her side. I looked at him 
and pointed it out. 

He uttered a cry of love and agony: 
“She threw herself upon me: she changed 
the direction of my shot. I do not know 
where my first shot werit: the bear was 
still advancing—” 

“She is not dead,” I said, “and I 
hope not seriously hurt. We must get 
her away.” 

By that time several of the peasants 
and some of the huntsmen had arrived, 
but we could hear the shouts and firing | 
that indicated that they had encountered 
the other bear. I immediately fastened 
two cloaks together, and, wrapping Etel- 
ka in them, she was carried by the strong 
arms of the peasants, Count Lubomirska 
and myself following, to the house, and 
laid in the best chamber. In an hour 
or two the huntsmen began to arrive, 
and Colonel Orloff had killed the sec- 
ond bear. 

He and Count Lubomirska stood con- 
versing in low voices outside of Etelka’s 
door, when I came out. “Gentlemen,” 
said I, “you need send for no other 
physician.” 

Colonel Orloff turned excessively pale, 
while Count Lubomirska’s face flushed 
violently. 

“For,” said I, “the wound is just be- 
neath the skin, and,” holding out my 
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hand, “here is the ball. She can see 
either of you now.” 

Count Lubomirska motioned Colonel 
Orloff to enter: he bowed and declined. 
“No,” said he: ‘‘it is your right.” 

The count entered the room reverent- 
ly, and left the door opened wide. Etel- 
ka, lying in the bed, pale, with half-closed 
eyes, raised her white arms toward him. 


“Forgive me! forgive me!” she cried: 
“TI might have been your death.” 
Colonel Orloff turned on his heel and 
walked off in one direction, I in another. 
There is very little more to tell. The 
countess Lubomirska thinks that I saved 
her life, but a child could have found the 
ball, so tenderly had her future husband 
wounded her. VERA LAPOUKHYN. 
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A*® oyster lying upon a rock at ebb 
tide may wait patiently till the 
flood returns, and then meekly accept 
whatever food the currents sweep within 
its reach; but man is a very different sort 
of an animal, needs entirely different food, 
and, even if stationed in the most favor- 
able spot in the world, would soon starve 
to death unless he did what his Maker in- 
tended he should—that is, go after and 
select articles suited to his peculiar neces- 
sities. These will be chosen from such 
as are near at hand or his enterprise 
brings from a distance. In the selection 
his natural cravings, regulated by com- 
mon sense, will generally furnish him a 
safe guide. Of course, when the African 
loads his stomach with earth—as certain 
of them are said to do—he can scarcely 
be deemed ‘within the limit of common 
sense, and equally without it are civilized 
beings who fill themselves with substances 
unsuited totheir physical wants. Yetthere 
can be but one short answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What to eat ?” and that is, ‘“‘ Every- 
thing.”” Everything that can reasonably 
be looked upon as food is good for an or- 
dinary, healthy human being. Exceptions 
to this rule are the result of disease, of 
education or of idiosyncrasy. The first 
falls within the province of the family 
physician ; the second within that of pa- 
rents ; the last very often cannot be help- 
ed at all. A curious thing it is, too, ren- 


dering certain persons liable to sickness 
upon taking food most wholesome for 
other people. I know a man of years 
and sense who is made sick by any part 
of an egg, and the smallest quantity, in 
a cake or a pudding or in ice-cream, will 
be detected and rebelled against by his 
stomach, though he himself be entirely 
ignorant of its presence. Other persons 
have painful rashes upon their skins 
after eating certain small fruits. Such 
cases, however, are only exceptional, and 
do not affect the statement made before, | 
that healthy people may eat practically 
everything —all animal and vegetable 
articles that have come to be regarded 
as food. 

At the same time, experience confirms 
the promptings of instinct and the indica- 
tion of Nature that certain foods are best 
suited to certain latitudes and climates. 
Thus, in the bitter regions near the poles 
the natives can and do subsist comfort- 
ably upon the fat meats and lichens rich 
in fat-producing materials which are 
abundantly provided in the waters and 
on the rocks; near the equator their 
wants are met and their tastes satisfied 
by a luxuriant supply of cool and juicy 
fruits and vegetables; while in the tem- 
perate zones the necessity for a varied 
diet adapted to great and rapid varia- 
tions of climate is accompanied by a pro- 
duction of food touching both the former 
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extremes and with a marvellous range be- 
tween them. Thus Nature supplies what 
instinct demands, The question of nour- 
ishment, then, would appear to be simple 
enough; but, unfortunately, the onward 
march of civilization has been marked 
with the development of artificial tastes 
which have often overturned the plain 
teachings of Nature. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing the increase of knowledge from age to 
age, civilized nations have to a consider- 
able extent left behind primitive and in- 
stinctive practices in the matter of feed- 
ing, and pretty much in the same ratio 
have they been plagued by the demon 
Dyspepsia. It would not be fair, of 
course, to underrate the influence of 
other conditions, such as the habits of 
life and thought that bring severe strains 
upon the physical strength of the more 
active and cultivated races ; yet probably 
the most important factor in the unhap- 
py result is the departure from natural 
methods in selecting and preparing and 
eating food which prevails in civilized 
nations. While primitive races eat lit- 
tle beyond what, as best suited to their 
wants, the Creator has provided at their 
very doors, the more advanced bring to 
them, or carry with them, the products 
of one clime to feast upon in another to 
which they are not adapted. The Eng- 
lishman in India puts himself through a 
process like that to which geese are sub- 
jected in Strasburg to make their livers 
diseased and dainty —lives high, with 
plenty of roast beef and brandy, and 
takes little exercise, and then dies, as 
he ought to, in undue time, an unheeded 
warning to his successor in office. Nearer 
home we find farmers sending the best of 


their products to market and living upon - 


fried ham and bacon, with heavy pastry, 


until to speak of country health becomes 


a fine irony; while the well-to-do inhab- 
itants of the cities, when winter makes 
the severest drain upon the calorific 
forces, sometimes appease their appe- 
tites, but mock their wants, with dainty 
but insubstantial articles, often especially 
chosen because out of season, and for 
the resulting languor and pallor appeal 
to the doctor and dialyzed iron. 

This is not as it ought to be. As lux- 


uries, many comparatively useless things 
may be put in the stomach after the nat- 
ural craving for good nourishing food has 
been satisfied, but not before. This by 
no means conflicts with the statement 
that healthy people may eat everything, 
which must be applied, as already re- 


marked, according ‘to the dictates of - 


common sense. In summer the light 
diet of the tropics may and should be 
imitated, the vegetables and fruits of 
this season made the principal part of 
food ; while in winter fatted animals may 
be robbed of the store which Nature in- 
tended for their own supply, and those 
vegetables, cereal, leguminous and tuber- 
ous—corn, wheat, peas, beans, potatoes 
and the like—which can be kept a long 
time without undergoing change, and 
contain a large proportion of stored-up 
nutriment, should constitute the bulk of 
the food taken. If this be done ration- 
ally, delicacies may be added without 
damage to health. And the very fact 
that the system has good working ma- 
terial to start on will enable it the better 
to take up and appropriate what it needs 
and some things which simply tickle its 
master’s palate. 

So much for what should be selected, 
which brings us to the matter of prepara- 
tion. Here again we must revert to Na- 
ture. The Esquimaux devours his blub- 
ber—not esthetically, but sensibly—raw, 
and the inhabitant of the tropics eats his 
fruits as he plucks them. In the temper- 
ate zones, on the other hand, almost ev- 
ery article of food is made, like an offer- 
ing to Moloch, to pass through the fire ; 
so that even the strawberry, the paragon 
of fruits, pleasing to the eye as well as 
the palate, is brutalized at the height of. 
its season into a cooked thing which is an 
insult to Nature and an esthetic crime; 
while meats are boiled and baked and 
fried so tough that it is easy to believe 
Dr. Kane’s party of Arctic explorers, 
at a pinch, could eat and enjoy their 
boots. 

To correct these errors, civilized man 
must learn from his ancestors to eat his 
food as nearly raw as possible. The 
growth of cookery has carried us away 
from healthy methods. Nevertheless, we 
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must not now abandon it, but rather com- 
pel it to bear us back to the point from 
which we started, and serve us better 
there. And these may be the general 
principles upon which the service shall 
be based: Meats shall be roasted or 
broiled, with no addition to their own 
juices, quickly and lightly, so as to re- 
tain those juices: if ever boiled, this 
shall be done slowly and thoroughly, 
almost to the point of disintegration, so 
as to counteract the inevitable toughen- 
ing by coagulation of the albumen. Vege- 
tables, when not eaten raw, shall be boil- 
ed till soft or roasted or baked till mealy, 
and never fried in grease. Fruits shall be 
eaten as they grow: to cook them is only 
tolerable when they have been picked 
unripe or in order to preserve their trans- 
mogrified anatomies as an occasional re- 
minder of what they were, ees their 
season is past. 

Consistently with these _— prin- 
ciples, the greatest variety of nutritious 
and tempting dishes may be brought 
upon the table. Even now, the new 
schools of cookery are doing a good 
work in putting into actual operation 
practices founded consciously or uncon- 
sciously upon them. 

Leaving the necessities of life, let us 
next consider certain articles classed by 
physiologists as “accessory foods.” The 
most important of these are alcoholic liq- 
uors, tea and coffee. 

Alcoholic liquors are employed either 
as luxuries, or as aids to digestion, or as 
preventives of disease. Of luxuries there 
is little to say except that they must al- 
ways be subordinate to necessities, and 
in this instance subject to such restric- 


‘tions as the sense and conscience of each 


person shall dictate. In regard to using 
alcohol as an aid to digestion, it may be 
remarked that this implies that one has 
departed from the rules of common sense 
in eating too much or improper food... In 
either case an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. The fear of contracting 
disease induces many travellers to add 
alcoholic liquors to, or substitute them 
for, the water of the place in which they 
may be staying. Only very lately the 


“London Lancet has published a number 
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of scared letters in regard to the danger- 
ous nature of the water furnished in the 
hotels in France and elsewhere on the 
Continent. But it is probable that most 
diseases contracted by travellers are due 
to indiscretions which no amount of al- 
cohol would render innocuous, and un- 
warrantably laid to the charge of water 
as good as they have ever been used to. 
Philadelphians will recall the timid in- 
habitants of a neighboring city visiting 
the Centennial Exhibition who laborious- 
ly transported and scrupulously drank 
bottles of Croton water to escape imag- 
inary dangers supposed to lie hid in that 
which is probably the most wholesome 
of any city in the world. 
_ Tea and coffee are used as luxuries or 
stimulants. Ifthe latter, they hardly come 
within the scope of our present study; and 
if the former, like any other luxuries they 
must be regulated by a sound discretion. 
Drunk in moderation, they are innocent 
enough — drunk to excess, they are de- 
cidedly injurious. Tea is believed by 
physicians to be an occasion of many 
nervous troubles to women: coffee is un- 
doubtedly the cause of many indigestions. 
More than one cup of either it is not ad- 
visable for any one to take as a regular 
thing. And_this for two reasons: first, 
because, if of ordinary strength, one cup 
contains as much of the active principle - 
as is good for most systems; and, sec- 
ond, because a larger quantity will fill 
up the stomach to the exclusion of bet- 
ter things. Very recently a gentleman 
narrated to me the following history illus- 
trating this latter point: A lady in con- 
stantly feeble health complained to her 
physician that she never had any appe- 
tite for her breakfast. On inquiry, he 
found that at this meal she was in the 
habit of only drinking a cup of coffee 
and munching a little bread. At once 
the coffee was interdicted, and the lady 
found that its place was much better filled 
with nutritious food, which soon restored 
her to strength and a healthy appetite. 
In this connection let us for a moment 
speak of the amount of fluids in general, 
including water, that should be used. 
There are persons who have given 
thought to the matter of drinks who 


| 
| | 
| | 


have laid down too stringent regula- 
tions in regard to them, counselling even 
total abstinence from the use of drinks at 
meal-time. The error of these lies in the 
fact that they overlook the varying de- 
grees of moisture and dryness of most 
people’s food. A bowlful of mush-and- 
milk or gruel requires no water to wash 
it down, but one cannot eat many crack- 
ers without its help. To be sure, one will 
be compelled to masticate them very thor- 
oughly, and that is well enough; but the 
amountof saliva required makes a draught 
upon the system for water which must be 
met by the ingestion of some to help it 
out. Midway between these two extremes 
lie most meats, and, speaking generally, 
some water is as useful as it is agreeable 
at the table. Several glasses would be 
open to the objection of supplanting bet- 
ter things referred to in speaking of tea 
and coffee, and, if cold, a large quantity 
would seriously interfere with stomach 
digestion; but to persons of sense there 
need be no limit to the amount of water 
drunk— not iced, however — except that 
of their own healthy inclination. 

Between meals the quantity required 
varies very much with the temperature 
and other conditions influencing the ex- 
cretion of water by the skin. When per- 
spiration is profuse there will be need 
to drink a good deal of water. Besides 
which, it may be noted that the drinking 
of water, when not palpably excessive, 
has a decided tendency to keep in order 
and active operation all the apparatus for 
getting rid of the used-up waste materials 
of the body, the retention of which is often 
in the highest degree injurious. 

While upon the matter of quantity let 
us see what rule should apply to food in 
general. Every now and then — though 
probably less now than then — there will 
go the. rounds of the newspapers what 
purports to be the advice of some octo- 
genarian, a miracle of physical preser- 
vation, who has been very abstemious in 
his meats and drinks, and believes that 
to attain his age most people need only 
follow his example. No doubt some peo- 
ple would live longer if they ate less, but 
a fixed limit to the quantity of food one 


shall eat cannot be set, because the con- 
Vor. XXV.—32 
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stitutions and conditions of men are so 
different.. Once again, Nature and com- 
mon sense are the safest guides. For a 
healthy person his appetite is his best 
counsellor. If his food be not swallow- 
ed too hurriedly, and his desire be not 
over - stimulated with sauces and spices 
and condiments, this will diminish as the 
point of satisfaction is neared, and dis- 
appear when it is reached. To eat after 
this, to the point of satiety or loathing, is 
as contrary to common sense as it is to 
common decency ; and it is but little more 
to add that it is contrary to physiological 
teaching. Again, it must be borne in mind 
that with certain habits of life more food 
is required than with others ; and the same 
is true at certain ages. Growing children 
often need more food than adults, and 
their prodigious appetites should not be 
thoughtlessly restrained, but judiciously 
gratified. It is pretty safe to say that no 
child will eat too much if his diet is con- 
fined to such articles as are suited to his — 
years. It is the dainties, the desserts, the 
cakes and sugar- plums, that ruin chil- 
dren’s health. On the other hand, in old 
age there is usually such a torpidity of 
the whole economy that an almost incred- 
ibly small quantity of food is sufficient to 
maintain its integrity. 

Something may be said here about the 
need that food should, besides containing 
a sufficient amount of nourishment, have 
a certain bulk. In the case of horses, as 
well as of men, the experiment of feeding 
with concentrated food has been tried, 
principally in connection with European 
armies and on account of the convenience 
of transporting such food. But it has in- 
variably failed. A horse or a man will 
perish, though supplied with what is chem- 
ically exactly what his system requires, un- 
less it have the shape and bulk Nature 
intended. This is a fact which is some- 
times overlooked even by physicians, and 
notably in the treatment of dyspepsia. I 
remember very well a case, occurring 
about two years ago, of a gentleman 
who had long suffered with this com-— 
plaint, and who by medical advice had 
cut off one article of food after another as 
indigestible until he was reduced to the 


most sparing diet imaginable. In spite 
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of all his care, his stomach grew weaker 
and weaker, and he himself grew quite 
like his stomach. He could only eat a 
very little at a time: he was pale and 
thin, almost constantly in pain, and a 
very small quantity of food was enough 
to make him writhe in agony. About 
this time he was started on an entirely 
new dietetic track: he was told he had 
been starving himself to death, that his 
stomach was no weaker than the rest of 
him, that it and his general system were 
going down together, and that one could 
not recover without the other. He was 
given a list of digestible articles of food, 
and instructed no longer to insult his 
stomach with the insignificant supplies 
he had been putting in it, but to eat good 
fair quantities at stated times: even that 
dreadful thing, the pickled cucumber, was 
recommended in moderation, because of 
the acid it contained. The keynote now 
was, not “ Be very careful of your delicate 
stomach,” but ‘‘ Feed yourself up judici- 
ously and constantly.” Within a month 


that man could eat anything a healthy 
man should, did not know such a thing 


as a delicate stomach, and has never had 
an intimation of dyspepsia since. This is 
an extreme case, but it is cited to show the 
importance of taking food of a proper sort 
and in proper quantity, and the mistake 
that is sometimes made in supposing the 
digestion is primarily at fault, when it is 
simply suffering, in common with the 
whole system, from the want of suffici- 
ent nourishment. 

Let us now turn to the query, How to 
eat? In this regard civilization has im- 
proved upoh primitive customs. Man 
should not, in the method of his eating, 
imitate the lower animals, or certainly 
not those of them that he is most apt to. 
Those that thoroughly masticate their 
food he may follow, but not those that 
bolt it. Of the latter, some, the rumi- 
nants, subsequently regurgitate and thor- 
oughly chew their food—this man cannot 
do: others, the Carnivora, swallow their 
food after simply tearing it into shreds 
of various sizes—this man should not do, 
for his stomach is differently constituted 
from theirs, and unable to accomplish 
with a mixed diet what they do with one 
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of pure flesh. Man, therefore, should eat 
slowly, chew thoroughly and swallow de- 
liberately. This is for him the way most 
conducive to health, as well as that in 
which, even in hasty America, he can 
accomplish the most in the shortest time. 
The mingling of conversation with the 
merely animal act of feeding is in civil- 
ized communities an important help to a 
proper method of eating, and the table 
becomes not simply the place of supply- 
ing the body with nourishment, but also 
for cultivating the mind and heart—where 
intelligence is quickened and social ties 
are strengthened, 

Again, man is so constituted that he 
must observe certain periods for eating, 
and these are very much dependent upon 
his physical and mental habits. One of 
active bodily work must eat meals of 
about even size three times a day—in 
the early morning, about midday and 
before going to bed. This is usually at 
an early hour with him, and is succeed- 
ed by a long and profound sleep. The 
active brain-worker, however, cannot ar- 
range his meals so. His sleep is usually 
of shorter duration and less profound, and 
he needs upon rising a moderate but nu- 
tritious meal: about midday he should 
take a good lunch—enough to satisfy 
his hunger, but not enough to call away 
all his vital force to do the work of di- _ 
gestion, leaving his brain temporarily 
impoverished. He should reserve the 
occasion of his greatest meal for even- 
ing, when he can spare a couple of hours 
for entire relaxation of his mind, after 
which, if not a glutton, he can resume 
mental work without hinderance from 
his stomach. If ‘his labors now prolong 
themselves into the midnight hours, he 
should take some little food before re- 
tiring. This will promote healthy sleep, 
and supply a waste of tissue that has been 
going on unnoticed by him in the ardent 
pursuit of his studies or his work. A sim- 
ilar plan of taking a little nourishment 
before going to bed should be followed 
by all whose duties keep them awake 
six hours or more after their evening 
meal, and the lighter this has been—if 
a tea or supper instead of a dinner—the 
more important is it. Many a case of 
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persistent and apparently unaccountable 
sleeplessness has been cured in this sim- 
ple way. It should be an invariable rule 
never to go hungry to bed. 

To return for a moment to the morning 
meal, it may be said that the ancient ad- 
vice to take a walk, as an appetizer, before 
breakfast, is more honored in the breach 
than in the observance. A healthy per- 
son should need no such appetizer. If 
breakfast is not relished by any one, there 
is something wrong in his system or his 
habits. On the other hand, if any con- 
siderable time must intervene between 
waking and breakfast, or any active bod- 
ily or mental work be done, it is in the 
highest degree important that some light 
food —a glass of milk or a few crackers 
and a glass of water—be taken imme- 
diately upon rising. Finally, in this con- 
nection it may be remarked that persons 
whose duties demand that they miss a 
night’s sleep in watching or waiting, es- 
pecially when this is joined with mental 
or moral anxiety or oppression, should 
make sure of a moderate, easily-digested 
meal between that of evening and morn- 
ing. If this were duly attended to, the 
necessity of having recourse to stimu- 
lants, highly dangerous in their subse- 
quent influence, could often be avoided. 

Nothing has been said thus far about 
the proper temperature of food. This 
should be as near that of the body as 
possible. Food hot enough to burn the 
mouth is not entirely safe to take into 
the stomach; and when cold —whether 
solid, as in ices, or fluid, as in the sum- 
mer beverages—it should be swallow- 
ed as slowly as possible, so that the re- 
freshment may be enjoyed in the mouth, 
for afterward the coolness is no advan- 
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tage, and may even be a great disad- 
vantage. 


And now, to epitomize what has been 
gone over, it may be said that healthy 
human beings may eat everything that 
can reasonably be regarded as food; that 
this should be in a state as near that of 
Nature as possible ; that alcoholic liquors 
are usually needless ; that tea and coffee 
are harmless if not used in excess; that 
these and other fluids may be drunk in 
moderate quantities at meals; that of all 
food the quantity should be suited to the 
natural wants of the individual, his pe- 
culiar habits and age; that food should 
be taken slowly and thoroughly masti- 
cated; that for most persons three meals, 
at about even intervals of the daylight 
hours, are necessary; and that unusual 
or prolonged exertions of body or mind 
often make an extra meal advisable. 

As stated at the outset, we have consid- 
ered but general principles, yet they are so 
important that if observed with reasonable 
care there would be much less heard of 
delicate stomachs and weak digestion. 
Dyspepsia is a real evil, and sometimes 
results from circumstances entirely be- 
yond the control of the sufferer; but from 
childhood —from babyhood, indeed — to 
old age it secures its victims chiefly from 
those in whom thé rule of good and suf- 
ficient feeding is broken. Common sense 
is coming to be more and more the guide 
of the educated, and common sense in 
eating is worth more than all the skill 
of physicians and all the remedial power 
of drugs. The old adage, “‘It is better to 
pay the baker than the doctor,” is a good 
one—when not misused. 

CHARLES W. DULLES, M. D. 
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“THE LAST LESSON.” 
T is a fact not unnoticed by critics that 


most of our recent great writers in fic- 


tion made their first efforts in much the 
same style, and that, too, a far different 
one from that of the novels to which they 
owe their fame. 

Dickens and Thackeray, in what we 
have almost come to call the last gen- 
eration, George Eliot in this, all began 
with sketches on a small scale: genre 
pictures they would be called in the 
kindred art of painting. Tourgueneff is 
another illustrious example. Zola’s early 
work was rather in the line of criticism, 
but Daudet, long before the days of Sz- 
donie or The Nabob, was known as the 
writer of exquisite prose idyls or pas- 
torals. His verses won him praise, but 
the strongest bent in him was not the po- 
etic. romancier doublé du poéte,” 
a French critic calls him. “Le poéte ne 
domine pas le romancier, il le caracté- 
rise.” The Etudes et Paysages and the 
Contes de Lundi will well repay hunting 
up. In one will be found the original 
ébauche for the portraits both of Mora 
and the Nabob himself, freshly dashed 
off in the very sight of the originals. 

One little scene, it is said, no French- 
man worthy the name reads without tears. 
It is “ The Last Lesson ’’—an account by 
an Alsatian boy of the last lesson given 
by the French master, who is to be re- 
placed by the German professor. The 
master has put on his best green coat, 
his finely-plaited cravat and his black 
embroidered cap, which he wears only 
on great days. The room has an air of 
solemnity. On the benches are people 
from the village—the mayor, the post- 
man, old Hauser with his three-cornered 
hat. In a grave sweet tone M. Hamel 
announces that for the last time he is to 
keep school, and that he will give his 
last French lesson. 

“The lesson over, we went to writing. 
For that day M. Hamel had prepared for 
us quite new copies, on which were writ- 


ten in beautiful round hand, ‘France, Al- 
sace, France, Alsace.’ They were like lit- 
tle flags which floated all round the school-, 
room, hung to the bars of our desks. You 

should have seen how each one set him- 

self to work, and what a silence! You 

could hear nothing but the scratching of 

the pens upon the paper. At one moment 
some beetles came in, but no one paid any 
attention to them—not even the very lit- 

tle ones, who set themselves to making 
their straight marks with a heart, a con- 

science, as if that too were French. On 

the roof of the school-house the pigeons 

cooed low, and, hearing them, I said to 

myself, ‘ Will they oblige them to coo in 

German, the pigeons too?’ 

“From time to time, as I raised my 
eyes from the page, I saw M. Hamel 
motionless in his chair and studying the 
objects round him, as if he wished to car- 
ry away in his eye all his little school- 
house. Think! for forty years he had 
been there in the same spot, with the 
yard before him and the room just the 
same. Only the benches, the desks were 
rubbed and smoothed by wear: the wal- 
nut trees in the yard had grown tall, and 
the hop-vine, which he had planted him- 
self, now festooned the windows to the 
very roof. What a heartbreak it was for 
this poor man to leave it all, and to hear 
his sister moving to and fro in the room 
above, packing their trunks, for they were 
to leave the next day —to go away from 
the country for ever! 

“All the same, he had the courage to go 
on with school to the end. After writing 
we had the history lesson: then the little 
ones chanted all together the da, de, 52, bo, 
éu. Down at the end of the room old 
Hauser had put on his spectacles, and, 
holding his primer in his two hands, he 
spelled out the letters with them. You 
could see that he set himself to work, he 
too: his voice trembled with emotion, and 
it was so funny to hear him that we all 
wanted to laugh and to cry. Ah, how I 
remember that last day at school! 
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Suddenly, the church -clock struck 
twelve, then rang the Angelus. At the 
same moment the trumpets of the Prus- 
sians, who were returning from drill, 
burst out under our windows. M. Ha- 
mel rose, perfectly pale, behind his desk. 
He had never before seemed to me so 
tall. ‘My friends,’ said he—' my friends, 
I—I—' But something choked him: he 
could not finish his sentence. Then he 
turned toward the blackboard, took a bit 
of chalk, and, bearing on with all his 
strength, he wrote as large as he could, 
‘VIVE LA FRANCE!’ Then he stopped 
there, his head leaning against the wall, 
and, without speaking, with his hand he 
made sign to us: ‘It is the end—go!’” 

C. B. M. 


THE CONCERTS OF THE CONSERVATOIRE 
IN PARIS. 

No concerts in the world rank higher 
than those given in Paris by the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire. From 
the first the greatest artists have deem- 
ed it an honor to have their talents con- 
secrated, as it were, by this society : com- 
posers, singers, instrumental performers 
are never thought to have reached the 
highest test until they have received the 
approval of this distinguished body. 

The history of the organization is inter- 
esting. During the first quarter of the 
present century large orchestras only 
performed operatic music. The sole ex- 
ceptions to this rule were the musicians of 
Musard’s celebrated band and the“ Con- 
certs Spirituels,” the programmes of which 
consisted in great part of religious music, 
given by the orchestras of the Grand 
Opéra and of the Italiens during the 
Holy Week, for even in Paris in those 
days no performances at the musical 
theatres took place between Palm and 
Easter Sundays. 

In the month of November of the year 
1820, on the day of St. Cecilia, Habeneck, 
the leader of the orchestra of the Opéra, 
invited a certain number of his musicians 
to breakfast, and requested them to bring 


_their instruments. Little thinking of the 


surprise in store for them, they came, and 
while they were waiting to pass into the 
dining-room Habeneck placed before 
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them the of the Heroic Symphony 
of Beethoven. After a little struggle the 
powerful strains of that immortal com- 
position burst upon the enchanted mu- 
sicians: the hour of the déjeuner passed 


| by unnoticed, and till four o’clock they 


went on playing, when they were inter- 
rupted by Mrs. Habeneck, who, throwing 
open the doors of the dining-room, ex- 


‘claimed, “In the name of the grateful 


Beethoven you are requested to sit down 
to dinner.”’ Cherubini, then director of the 
Ecole Royale de Musique—which is now 
the Conservatoire—was one of the guests, 
and Habeneck and he obtained from the 
vicomte Sosthénes de la Rochefoucauld, 
minister to Charles X., permission to use 
the hall of the Conservatoire, and a royal 
decree establishing and endowing, though 
with a very small sum, the newly-formed 
society. The concerts took place on Sun- 
day afternoon, and were limited to six, 
beginning on the first Sunday in Janu- 
ary and continuing every alternate Sun- 
day following, general rehearsals taking 
place on the intermediate ones, that day 
being selected as the only one on which 
the professors and pupils could be spared 
from their usual occupations. The or- 
chestra and chorus were composed ex- 
clusively of professors, and of pupils of 
the school who had left it after going 
through the entire course of studies. 
The soloists were selected from the dif- 
ferent artists brought to Paris by operatic 
engagements or professional interests, and 
many a singer who had faced without fear 
the largest audiences in Europe trembled 
before the handful of dilettanti assembled 
in the damp, dreary and comfortless hall 
in the Rue Bergére. 

The Heroic Symphony was given as the 
first number of the first concert, and was 
received with such enthusiasm as to in- 
duce the managers to place their organ- 
ization under the patronage of the great 
German composer ; and the second con- 
cert was dedicated to his memory, only 
his music being played. Among other 
pieces performed on that occasion were 
a Benedictus with chorus, sung by Cinti- 
Damoreau, Nélia Maillard, Alexis Du- 
pond and Levasseur, and the Christ at 
the Mount of Olives. Soon after came 
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a concert to the memory of Mozart, and 
during the following year one to that 
of Haydn and one to that of Méhul. 
Mendelssohn makes his first appear- 
ance with the music of his Midsummer 
Night's Dream, which is placed on the 
programme between an aria from the A7- 
mide of Gluck and a Psalm by Marcello. 
In 1848 one of the concerts was given for 
the benefit of the wounded of the Revolu- 
tion. The “ Marseillaise,’’ with orchestra- 
tion by Gossac, was performed for the first 
and only time. 

_ The capacity of the hall was very small, 
for it only accommodated nine hundred 
and fifty-six persons, and nobody was 
allowed to stand; consequently, the de- 
mand for seats was much greater than 
could ever be met. After the first year 
four extra concerts were added, but as 
the original subscribers had the right to 
retain their places on payment of the ad- 
ditional price, the public at large had not 
much chance of entering the elysium of 
music. Boxes and orchestra-stalls were 
kept as heirlooms in families, and even 
the most exorbitant offers failed to pro- 
cure a seat, for no money could buy the 
invaluable privilege of replacing an ab- 
sent subscriber. Men would occupy seats 
from year to year; their hair would turn 
from dark to gray and from gray to white ; 
and when they came no more the heir 
would take the seat and consider it as an 
important part of the inheritance. Some- 
times some of the subscribers thought that 
it would be an act of humanity not to 
avail themselves of their right to seats 
at the supplementary concerts. Then 
there was a chance of purchasing a 
ticket, for the price was moderate, rang- 
ing from two francs to fourteen, accord- 
ing to the location; but what red tape 
was required, and how often for noth- 
ing! The modus operandi was as fol- 
lows: Early on the Friday preceding the 
concert you went to the box-office and re- 
ceived a ticket bearing a number, and fur- 
nished with it you called on the cashier, 
who gave you a receipt in exchange for 
your money ; but that did not entitle you 
to a seat. The next day you called again 
with your number, and the seats were 
given in exchange for the cashier's re- 
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ceipts to those who had the lowest num- 
bers. Sometimes five or ten seats were 
all that could be disposed of. All those 
who had higher numbers went back to 
the cashier, who refunded the money on 
presentation of the receipt: then you went 
back to the box-office and exchanged your 
number for a lower one if you wanted to 
try again, the number that had been one 
unit too high to secure admittance that 
time receiving the first number for the 
next concert; and often numbers went 
over from year to year before the long- 
coveted seat could be had. I owe the 
privilege of having occupied a seat in a 
box to a relation whose son was obliged 
to spend the winter in the south of France 
for his health, and when on New Year’s 
Day the coupons for the seat were hand- 
ed to me I felt as if I had received a gift 
second only to that of Aladdin’s lamp. 
My astonishment on first entering the 
sacred enclosure of the Salle des Con- 
certs is never to be forgotten. I found 
myself in a very small, dingy theatre 
dimly lighted with oil lamps, the very 
sight of which suggested the smell of 
smoke. The seats had no backs and 
were stuffed with straw; and such was 
the respect of Auber, then president of 
the Conservatoire, for the traditions of 
the past that he would not allow sub- 
scribers to have them improved, even at - 
their own expense. Each music-stand in 
the orchestra had a couple of small oil 
lamps hanging by the side of it. On the 
stage was the chorus, arranged in an am- 
phitheatre, the men in broadcloth and 
white ties on one side, the women in 
plain white muslin on the other. No 
chatting, no whispering even: all seem- 
ed to me musty and ghost-like — espe- 
cially at one concert, when Hume, the 
Spiritualist, occupied the seat next to 
mine— but when the music began, then 
all was forgotten: a mystic magnetism 
seemed to take hold of you. Tears would 
run down from many an eye that had 
never known what it was to weep. What 
might be called “the religion of music” 
was nowhere more strongly felt than there. 
On coming out again to the rumble of the 
fiacres and emerging into the fading twi- 
light of the Paris streets, it seemed like 
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awakening from one of those delicious 
dreams which make us close our eyes 
again, hoping to coax it back. 

Things went on in this old-fashioned 
style till 1863, when, by order of the em- 
peror, the hall, built by Delano in 1806, 
and decorated by Ciceri, was redecorated 
and gas was introduced. I was then 
employed among the corps of artists en- 
gaged on the work, and, having found 
out from the garrulous old janitor when 
the rehearsals took place, managed for a 
time to find my way into a dark corner 
under some pretext or other; but it was 
soon found out, and strict orders issued. 

Habeneck was leader till his death; 
then came Tilmant Senior, Girard, Be- 
noit, Icgarandi, Vauthrot and Tilmant 
Junior. Among the performers were 
Alard, who first played second violin in 
the orchestra; Sivori, Vieuxtemps, Tal- 
bec, Batta, Arban; Le Febvre Wely, the 
organist ; Félix Godefroi, the harpist ; as 
pianists, Herz, Lizst, Emile Prudend, 
Thalberg, Plomtade; as singers, Bor- 
ghi-Marno, Miolan Carvalho, Vanden- 
heuvel; Duprez and her father; Marie 
Saxe, Trebelli, Nourrit, Pouchard, Du- 
prez; Faure, who is one of the profes- 
sors; Levasseur, Balanque, Obin, Guiot, 
Coulon—in fact, all that music has ever 
produced in the way of “talents hors 
ligne.” S. F. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No wonder every one likes to read ad- 
vertisements : they are the best part of our 
newspapers—not of the English ones: an 
American advertisement in an English 
newspaper looks like a bit of mica on 
arock. English advertisements are too 
much given to lime-juice, sheep-dip, dog- 
biscuits and soda- water machines — too 
much Tig and Tirry about them. 

Look at the New York Nation. It has 
advertisements de /uxe of rich books and 
furniture, all-accomplished tutors, old 
homes by the sea to let, most winning- 
ly-described boarding-schools, and so on, 
that read like the pages of a smart essay. 
Or the ron Age. Nothing but a regular 
business - paper’s enormous circulation 
could pay for the heavy satin paper, 
black-velvet ink, large, fat type and ex- 
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quisite engravings of the /von Age. A 
poet would rejoice to see his works in 
such style. It is a huge, a noble paper, 
having serried ranks, page on page, of 
advertisements of solid men, many bear- 
ing old Saxon names, such as “ HOLT 
& Co., Saw-Gummers and Saw- Tooth 
Swages,” or ‘STEDMAN, Jigs, Sizers and 
Riddles.” The cuts of the /ron Age 
depict beautifully all manner of great 
and small engines and contrivances for 
Overcoming gravity, as well as multi- 
tudes of objects like black and tinned 
rivets and horse-nails, lemon-squeezers, 
bolts, saws and lanterns. Looking them 
over, you discover that you pay a dollar 
apiece for articles sold by the makers 
for three dollars a dozen, and that iron 
wares are made one half Down East and 
the other half mostly in Pittsburg. And 
you see devices that you do not know the 
uses of; for instance, single- and double- 
acting spring butts, adjustable beaters 
and brush-finishers, patent circular iron 
red staffs, re-rolled Norway shapes, turn- 
buckles and hot-pressed nuts. A pres- 
sure-reducer must be valuable to any- 
body who knows how to use it. 

Or try the New York CZipper. Therein 
you learn about our theatres from Boston 
to Tin Cup, Colorado, and not only about 
the town theatres, but about those of un- 
known country nooks, which, fearing the 
theatrical and concert companies may 
forget them, advertise their fine stage 
and scenery, and “big business” at fair- 
time, in the C@ipfer. In this paper some 
one in Wet Grass, Illinois, offers for one 
dollar to tell you “ How to strike a fatal 
blow.” Here you are told how much it 
costs to take a dog across the Atlantic, 
and the location of the street-salesmen’s 
houses in which peddlers may buy a 
perfect outfit, and who won the double- 
scull boat-race, and the business-terms 
of snake-tamers and the’ man who paints 
giants and pictures for country shows, and 
what athletes from Canada are ready for 
business, and where the Fat Lady and 
Man with the Iron Jaw “hang out,” and 
the addresses of Viola Clifton and Irene 
Dantella and other professional ladies 
who have beaten their own mothers in 
getting up nice names for themselves, 
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and the exact whereabouts of Jack Dob- 
bler and Spring Dick and others famous 
for sparring, now working their way to 
the Pacific Slope, where boxers of re- 
pute are at present settling. 

Anybody want to know how to swing 
aclub? Zhe Club- Swingers Manual, 
twenty - five cents, is advertised in the 
Clipper, together with Zhe IMustrated 
Life and Battles of Tom Hyer and of 
Sir Dan Donelly, Ireland's Champion, 
Knighted for his Bravery, and other 
prize-ring books, and remarkable mu- 
sic, like ‘“‘Grant’s Waltz Round the World 
and Gallopade into China.” Any one wish 
to be trained for a “glove-fight”? Here 
is a man to do it. Gamblers are inform- 
ed that Mr. Gronholm, Roosevelt street, 
will set them up in lay-outs, faro-boxes, 
cue cards, poker cards, monte tickets and 
roulette-tables, made in the best styles. 

The Ciipper “ Wants” are interesting. 
Thus: a Magician is wanted, one who 
does Punch or Judy or has a museum 
or anything that will take at country 
fairs, on shares by a man who owns a 
tent, organ and painting, Wishtonwish, 
Maine; Mr. Yost wants to write lectures, 
burlesques, negro and Irish sketches to or- 
der; 2 man with steamboat fitted to carry 
a circus, warranted to go to one hundred 
show-towns, wants business ; a xylophone- 
player wants an engagement; Isabel Mar- 
row, First Old Woman—no doubt a stout 
one—wants a job; so also do Madame 
Nora, Glassblower ; Signior Pedanto, who 
performs on a trapeze a thousand feet in 
the air from a balloon; and Signior Bel- 
garde, Juggler and Plate-Spinner; an 
Old Man Impersonator, who does the 
wire act, mind-reading and second-sight, 
is disengaged ; a Refined Musical Duo of 
the highest grade of society give a mé- 
lange of drawing-room music, operatic 
preludes, trombone solos and society 
scenes; Talent is wanted for Gosling’s 
Moral Show, now on the road: wages 
low, but sure. (Showmen are furiously 


moral, knowing the secret, burning hun- 
ger of moral and religious folks for a 
sight of spangles and false whiskers.) 
Dave Pull, formerly minstrel, teaches 
bone- playing; partners are wanted in 
a sacred panorama that has moving 
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figures, ships, clouds and moon, with 
mountains. At Rack, Iowa, they want 
a Walking Gent, Scenic Artist who can 
act (gentleman must play brass), Sensa- 
tional Star, Outdoor Rope-Walker, and 
Song-and-Dance Lady, young and well 
formed: send photo. A Vermont town ~ 
calls for End-Man and General Performer 
up to pathetic business. 

As to the.“ For Sales :” Bob Ferguson 
sells chromos for saloons—pugilists strip- 
ped to the buff. T. Canary sells juggling- 
tools of superior finish, elegant illusions, 
ventriloquial figures, magicians’ four-trap. 
tables; also improved fire-eater, only 
thirty cents. On Bond street snakes. 
large and small are for sale cheap, and 
a lop-eared gnu. Mr. Dazian, Bowery, 
deals in illuminated tissues, tarletan, 
gold and silver armor-cloths, spangles, 
padding, silk tights, big shoes for min- 
strels, triangles, rosewood bones, plays, 
pantomimes, tableaux, lights, colored 
fires, beards, cork, second-hand banjoes ; 
moustaches, thirty-five cents; end-man. 
wigs, one dollar. 

“The veteran master of ceremonies, Old. 
Bill Tovee, will send boxing-gloves to any 
part of the universe. Gloves mendéd and 
repaired. The Art of Self-Defence taught 
on reasonable terms. William Tovee, 
Plank Road, Bushwick. DeKalb Av- 
enue cars take you to the old gentle- 
man’s residence.” Imagine the old 
man’s snug domicile, his old dogs, his. 
sporting cronies, the sparring and box- 
ing feats there, and the little mills he 
lets the boys have with him! M. D. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLISH FICTION. 

NOTHING is more common than the sur- 
prise expressed by good society among 
ourselves at the extraordinary delinea- 
tions of Americans in English fiction. 
The only exceptions to the general cari- 
cature are Jean Ingelow’s Crayshaw and 
Dick Avenel in My Novel. Dick was, 
however, an Englishman Americanized, 
and was naturally an exaggeration: Bul- 
wer’s failure was egregious when he sub- 
sequently painted Colonel Morley. Per- 
haps we may also except a very pale: 
piece of figure-painting in A Princess. 
of Thule. 
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Are English authors, then, incapable of 
delineating an American cousin? Does 
the public that supplies itself with its ideas 
at Mudie’s demand its Americans of a 
pattern no more like Nature than the 


typical John Bull, the Jack Tar in Ain- 


afore or the stage-delineation of an Irish- 
man? It must be conceded that English 
writers are not good at painting foreign- 
ers. Till Thackeray gave us Florac, and 
Collins Count Fosco, Englishmen (since 
Sterne’s day) had drawn no real French- 
men or Italians. Of late English women 
have made admirable vignettes of French 
home-life. Poor Fontaine, in Miss Thack- 
eray’s Village on the Ciiff, is a master- 
piece, and the authoress of Unawares, 
the Rose-garden and the White Mouth 
(a story that has as yet escaped the keen 
eyes of our republishers) is drawing ex- 
quisite sketches of French middle-class 
homes, interspersed with lifelike portraits 
of French men and women. 

The difficulty is great to an English- 
man of drawing a character well indi- 
vidualized, yet instinct with nationality, 
whether German, American, French, 
Irish or Italian. The greatest success in 
English literature in that line for many 
years has been Black’s Von Rosen. The 
American fiction-writer feels this embar- 
rassment in a far less degree than the 
English novelist. Living in the midst 
of nationalities, he has been studying 
national peculiarities from his infancy, 
and has a ready-made gallery of famil- 
iar types which places him at a great 
advantage. 

The chief stumbling - block, however, 
of the English novelist who chooses to 
include Americans in his dvamatis per- 
son@ seems to lie in an ignorant fidelity 
to faulty models. He is not so much to 
blame as aggrieved American society 
may think for his caricatures of our best 
people. His pictures may paint things as 
he has seen them, and we give him the 
benefit of the doubt, because, on the 
whole, it is to our national honor. It 
is true that we say among ourselves, 
“We never met such people.” They 
exist, however. We sometimes catch a 
glimpse of them on board a steamboat, 
at an hotel-table or in a railroad -station. 
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We no more think of cultivating their 
acquaintance than Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere thinks of familiar intercourse with 
the family of a Holborn shopkeeper she 
may meet with in her travels. In Lady 
Clara’s case, however, manners, appear- 
ance, dress and style of travelling warn 
her off before she has committed herself 
socially. The Holborn shopkeeper’s wife: 
cannot appear a lady, while in the case: 
of a travelling - party of Americans it is. 


‘ probable that the “shoddiest” (if they 


eschew diamonds by daylight) will look 
better dressed and more refined than her 
ladyship herself. It is this refinement of 
appearance and apparent appreciation of 
what is dainty and delicate that bewil-- 
ders and misleads an Englishman. The © 
natural characteristic of an American is- 
his or her adaptability. Our climate, our 
social conditions and the vicissitudes of 
American life all teach us to be all things. 
under a variety of circumstances. The © 
English girl is trained to her position, 
and is fitted for no other: the American 
who began life as a princess may descend 
to Cinderella, and vice versa. The Daisy 
Millers—dainty in dress, refined in looks, 
self-indulgent in tastes and self-reliant 
in manners—pass current at first sight as 
specimens of the American lady among 
Englishmen, who associate such attri- 
butes only with high-breeding and he- 
reditary position. 

A trip to Europe is an American's life’s 
holiday: for this he toils and denies him- 
self through many a cheerless day. The 
queer people we encounter at hotels, el- 
bow in galleries and read about in Eng- 
lish novels have probably been living 
more than half their lives in anticipation 
of “the trip abroad,” which is to compen- 
sate them for the work-day strivings of 
an existence almost bare of relaxation. 
Distasteful as these people are to Amer- 
ican attachés and to their well-bred coun- 
trymen, we may at least be proud of their 
aspiration. Tothe Englishman who meets 
them on the Rhine or at Mentone they 
represent that great democracy he half 
admires and half fears. He holds our 
nation to be yet in hobbledehoyhood— 
an uncouth young giant to be flattered, 
soothed and kept in a good temper. De- 
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ceived by their liberality, their refined 
outside and their freedom from the vul- 
garities inseparable from the English of 
the vulgar classes, he sees no incongru- 
ity in accepting them (whatever we may 
think of it) as representative specimens 
of the cultivated society of our seaboard 
cities. E. W. L. 


SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. 

IF any clear analysis of the causes 
which make a novel command a ready 
sale and general popularity could be ar- 
rived at, one might make up one’s mind 
as to the worth or worthlessness of what 
we call a book’s success. One novel 
by an unknown writer, or even by an 
utterly anonymous one, meets an in- 
stant recognition upon its publication: 
it may have been refused in turn by half 
a dozen publishers ; it has probably been 
grudgingly accepted by those who finally 
bring it to light; but the moment it is 
out, although condemned by the critics, it 
is greeted by an ever-increasing demand 
for new editions. Another work, admi- 
ringly recommended by careful ‘“‘read- 
ers,” who predict for it an easy success, 
issues stillborn from the press — elicits 
flattering criticisms, but gains no circle 
of buyers. It is a better book than the 
first, which nobody praises, although ev- 
erybody purchases and reads: it is not 
only more carefully written, more truly 
rendered, but it is more interesting. Nev- 
ertheless, its virtues are counted as noth- 
ing: the very faults of its successful rival 
are dearer to the public. Naturally, the 
writer of a good book which falls short 
of popularity chews the cud of bitter 
thoughts at seeing the ball he longed to 
hold in the hands of another whom he 
believes unworthy. He sees mediocrity 
flourish : he beholds the prosperous gales 
which blow dulness and folly to the hap- 
py isles of renown, and is in danger of 
making false estimates of things in gen- 
eral. If he is eager for success and has 
anything of the charlatan in him, his sec- 
ond book will be the result of some care- 
ful study of the elements which seem to 
ensure popularity. He will decide, “The 
public like this or that;”’ but his theories 
areallof nouse. Nothing can well be more 
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contradictory than the characteristics of 
the various successful novels of the last 
twenty or thirty years. One is froth and 
foam, another deep, true, tender; one 
deals with the surface of things, the next 
is profoundly analytical. One may not 
be righteous overmuch nor wise over- 
much, but its successor may be both. 
If the public one month is shallow, the 
next it grasps at the substance of things. 
The popular heart is stirred sometimes 
on its surface, again to its very depths. 

It is true that there is a fashion in these 
matters. Plenty of people buy the best 
books without courage to avow the feel- 
ing that they are bored by them. It is 
the correct thing to declare Shakespeare 
the first of writers, but how many read 
him? The name of George Eliot com- 
mands homage, but there are hundreds 
of vague formulas of enthusiasm to one 
actual, cordial utterance of comprehen- 
sion and sympathy. Few men and wo- 
men are capable of the strong grasp of 
realities and the wide survey of human 
life which allows them to accept the views 
of a really great novelist or dramatist. 
Still, nobody wants to be considered dull : 
it is a laudable thing to have feeling and 
understanding enough to be interested in 
books; and let a commonplace person 
find himself or herself moved by a poem 


or story, the-success of that poem or sto- - 


ry is ensured at once. After the appear- 


ance of Exoch Arden | remember that a 


lady said to me she had always believed 
that she did not like poetry, but that she 
now discovered that poetry was delight- 
ful to her. noch Arden became popu- 
lar in a fashion that put an actual lover 
of poetry out of conceit with it. Uncle 
Tom's Cabin is a notable instance of a 
successful novel. Its claims for popular- 
ity existed in the very nature of things 
themselves: it swept the tender chords 
of humanity with a powerful hand; it 
stirred feeling; it aroused the strongest 
animosities and awoke long-slumbering 
instincts which could not go to sleep 
again. The book was in no sense real- 
istic: it dealt with exaggerations ; it prob- 
ably disseminated many falsehoods ; but 
it contained a powerful leaven which 
permeated all contemporaneous thought. 
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Fane Eyre carried the public at once: 
the novel was declared coarse, immoral, 
and was read with loud expressions of 
condemnation; but it was read, and 
made its place in the world, and has 
kept it, in spite of its faults and crudities. 
At the same time, Miss Warner’s Wide, 
Wide World and Queechy took hold of 
the popular heart: they were full both 
of goodness and goodiness; their hero- 
ines were patent Sunday-school children, 
their heroes were the consummate and 
irresistible prigs suitable for them. But 
whole generations of young girls have 
wept over poor little Ellen and fallen in 
love with the sublimely-indifferent Guy 
Carleton. Then there was Rutledge, de- 
lightful Rufledge, which carried hearts 
by storm. The heroine was a piquant 
compound of one of Miss Warner’s hero- 
ines and Jane Eyre, but, instead of their 
want of aplomb and their eccentricities, 
which must weary and shock men and 
women of the world, had an air of fash- 
ion and the stamp of good society. Side 
by side with this irresistible young per- 
son was ushered in Beulah, the woman 
of intellect. This strong-minded female, 
conversant with fragments from the en- 
cyclopeedias, gifted with a constitution 
which enabled her to defy fatigues, to 
scan the stars from midnight until dawn, 
to ransack the ages for subjects for study, 
has had many admirers and many be- 
lievers. 

It is our wont to laugh at these infatu- 
ations of our youth. I remember that an 
Atlantic reviewer remarked some time 
since, apropos of the success of Rutledge, 
that he trusted and believed Americans 
could not now-a-days be carried irresist- 
ibly by a book of that calibre. But, al- 
though reviewers grow old and disregard 
cakes and ale, and find even ginger no 
longer hot i’ the mouth, the world goes 
on much the same. When we see a 
novel like Am Trifler run in a 
few weeks through a dozen editions, we 
need not believe too much in the worth 
either of our wisdom or our. culture. 

It is not safe for an average writer to 
look at his fellow-men from over their 
heads. Great geniuses have power to 
lift hearts and souls to their own level, 
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but great geniuses are rare. Mr. Henry 


James, Jr., only found his public when he 


began to flatter and entice it. He has 
learned a fine sense of the proportions 
of things, and keeps alive a strong sen- 
timent of what every-day people know 
and understand. Still, Mr. Henry James 
and his compeers and followers represent 
the cultured taste of this generation of. 
Americans, like their bric-4-brac and 
dadoes and tiled fireplaces. They will 
none of them produce the great book 
which moves men through the very mar- 
row of their bones. There is always an 
opening for the real successful novel. 
L. W. 


AMATEUR THEATRICALS. 

Now-A-DAYS, it is not only the poor 
player who struts his hour upon the stage : 
the whole world is given up to acting. It 
is curious to see the universal impulse to- 
ward the art, and this, too, at a period 
when the decadence of the drama is a 
significant, and even an alarming, fact. 
Every facility is offered to the amateur: 
plays are written for him, opportunities 
for private acting abound, audiences are 
rarely critical. That amateur theatricals 
are atrociously poor; that the acting is 
either feeble or exaggerated; that the 
parts are rarely perfectly committed and 
the play never half rehearsed; that the 
effect is dull and certain to produce a 
yawn,—is the universal experience. Yet 
the enthusiasm for the amusement does 
not seem to flag. The most moderate 
success commands applause enough to 
satisfy a Bernhardt or a Salvini, and pre- 
dictions of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments on the real stage are most gene- 
rously offered. There are several in- 
stances of ambitious amateurs becoming 
professionals, but so far as personal ob- 
servation goes I should declare that they 
have remained amateurish and never at- 
tained the ease and power of regularly- 
bred actors. Every one knows how rare- 
ly we see a man or woman behind the 
footlights whom we are ready to pro- 
nounce a “gentleman” or “lady.” The 
art of carrying the every-day refinement 
of society into the situations of a play 
would not seem to be difficult, yet the 
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actor or actress who can enter into his or 
her réle with an absence of self-consci- 
ousness, flurry, loudness and exaggera- 
tion may be tolerably certain of a con- 
siderable degree of success in high com- 
edy. The loved and lamented Monta- 
gue possessed this gift: he was simple, 
manly, true and tender, he could bear 
himself among his fellows with an air of 
camaraderie which made every man like 
him, and could make love to women in 
the most charming fashion. 

Now, it would seem as if amateurs, 
coming from the very classes which the 
playwright depicts, would excel at least 
in these points—that they would be “gen- 
tlemen”’ and “ladies” Jar éminence, and 
faithfully render the spirit of the beau 
monde with which they are supposed to 
be familiar. It is a singular circumstance 
that male amateurs are generally awk- 
ward, sometimes even clownish, and the 
females school-missish or painfully loud. 
The fact is, that the real stage, at its best, 
has been for centuries the most admirable 
school of manners: at a time when actors 
were shut out, like pariahs, from society, 
they were yet the models of courtiers. 
Some great French actor boasted that 
until he taught them no man in France 
knew how to pick up a lady’s handker- 
chief. 

However, it is not from a desire to set 
an example to mankind, but from a lik- 
ing for the amusement, that all our young 
people are getting up private theatricals. 
Such dissipations were frowned upon at 
the beginning, as may be discovered from 
Miss Austen’s Mansfield Park, where the 
getting up‘of a dull play is treated as a 
grave offence to morals and a pernicious 
source of evil. The leaven has spread, 
and now permeates society of every class. 
Even the most straitlaced people, who 
would not for the world enter a theatre 
as a theatre, find words of approval for 
the ambitious local amateurs who organ- 
ize a theatrical club and play for charita- 
ble objects. “The play’s the thing.” This 
decided on, the thing is to find a good 
play. It must be short, it should be 
amusing, it ought to be a novelty. A 
good play for private acting must com- 
bine several points: first, all the parts 


should be equally important (the “ star’’- 
system rarely succeeds among amateurs) ; 
second, the situation of the play should 
be clearly defined, never vague : the plot 
should be interesting in itself, without leav- 
ing too much to the sparkle of dialogue 
or the niceties of acting. (It is all very 
well on the real stage to depend on cer- 
tain tricks, and rest the success of a scene 
on the way an actor or actress makes by- 
play or fills a pause: it may seem easy 
to imitate, but amateurs must not expect 
to compass with ease what professionals 
have won by years of study.) Then the 
play should be rehearsed until the actors 
are ready to abhor the very sound of each 
other’s voices from long habit of hearing 
familiar passages gone over. Nothing is 
so good as a farce, but nobody writes 
farces now-a-days. When private the- 
atricals first became general, some twenty 
years ago, there were Poor Pillicoddy, The 
Loan of a Lover, A Pretty Piece of Busi- 
ness, Popping the Question. Poor Pillicod- 


dy could make good actors for the nonce 


of very flimsy material, the situation was 
so good and the humor sotaking. Fora 
longer play, and one which possessed a 
really delicate charm, yet was spirited 
and full of action, nothing ever excel- 
led The Little Treasure. 

Now that Mr. Howells, Mr. Brander 


Matthews and Mr. Sturgis write dramat-_ 


ic pieces for amateurs, it would seem as 
if there could be no necessity to use these 
well-worn, even hackneyed, plays. * But 
Mr. Howells’s comedies, although full of 
dainty literary charm, have not the dra- 
matic element strongly enough infused 
to make them easy acting for amateurs. 
A recent book of Mr. Matthews, partly 
original and partly adapted from French 
writers— Comedies for Amateur Acting— 
contains some very pretty conceits well 
worked up, which promise well and will 
probably be popular. A Zrumped Suit, 
in particular, reads capitally, and Frank 
Wylde is full of spirit. 

One of the most successful plays for pri- 
vate acting ever written in America was 
originally published in Lzppincott’s Mag- 
azine, and entitled “Place aux Dames.” 
It was wittily conceived, yet its idea was 
purely literary, and its popularity on the 
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stage must be largely ascribed to the 
clever women who have first and last 
rendered it. It seems a little singular, 
when we reflect that now-a-days there 
rarely exists a shadow of a demand with- 
out an embarras des richesses in the way 
of supply, that more plays are not written 
for ladies alone. Men are proverbially 
fickle, and in no respect less to be de- 
pended upon than in amateur theatri- 
cals. Every village, every watering- 
“place, every summer resort, contains a 
score of pretty girls eager to play, but 
there are “no gentlemen.” Why will 
not our obliging littérateurs set to work 
and compose, adapt and alter plays to 
suit this exigency of the deserted fair 
ones, with only ladies in the scene? 
Plenty of plays in real life are played 
between a score of girls and a man in 
the dim background. N. T. 


“LA DAMNATION DE FAUST.” 


IT was in 1876 that the performance of 
La Damnation de Faust created a pro- 
found sensation in the French capital ; 
and at that time the Paris correspondent 
of a New York journal mentioned it as 
Berlioz’s mew work. New it might real- 
ly be called, although the composer had 
died in 1869, and thirty years had passed 
since he had submitted it to the judgment 
ofhis countrymen. Meanwhile, the opera 
of Gounod had been accepted as an ad- 
mirable musical setting of an immortal 
theme, and there was therefore a keen 
irony of circumstance in the fact that 
upon Gounod (whose Faust at the time 
of Berlioz’s death was attracting crowds 
at the Opéra) should have devolved the 
duty of pronouncing the discourse at the 
grave of the composer whose great work 
had been brought out at a minor theatre, 
had been condemned without a hearing, 
and was now apparently buried under six 
feet of earth. But graves, it would seem, 
sometimes give up their dead. 

Its production in New York has been 
the musical event of the season. The 
large orchestra of the regular Sympho- 
hy concerts, the united choruses of the 
Arion and Oratorio societies,—these were 
the splendid forces led by Dr. Damrosch 
in his labor of enthusiasm. The work has 
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been several times repeated, and the ad- 
miration of the audiences has been un- 
bounded. Original in form, animated 
in movement, felicitous in contrasts, the 
Faust of Berlioz combines the dramatic 
interest of the opera, the dignity of the 
oratorio and the richness of the sym- 
phony. Here is presented, as in the 
poem of Goethe, a thrilling picture of 
human life. No words can describe the 
beauty of the love-scene, the splendor of 
the Hungarian march, the vigor of the 
soldiers’ chorus, the charm of the slum- 
ber-song and dance, or the sublimity of 
the invocation to Nature, in which the 
orchestra becomes the very spirit of | 
winds and waters, of forests and moun- 
tain-gorges. 

It has been remarked by a French 
writer that the subject of Faust, so es- 
sentially German, owes a great share of 
its popularity to French genius. The 
Teuton has a mental reservation, no 
doubt, concerning a foreigner’s Faust: 
nevertheless, the opera of Gounod se- 
cures German audiences. This opera, 
admirable as it is from a certain stand- 
point, lacks sympathy with Goethe's 
poem, being a superficial skimming of 
the objective traits for the most effective 
stage-presentation. Gounod’s work has 
been said to belong to the order of dec- 
orative art: that of Berlioz emphatically 
does not, unless we choose to call the 
frescoes of the Sistine Chapel decorative 


art. 

Goethe himself declared that in certain 
scenes of Faust the conceptions of the 
French artist Delacroix had surpassed 
his own; and here was surely a suitable 
theme for this French composer, whom 
the spirit of Unrest, going to and fro upon 
the earth, had early marked for his own, 
saying, as of Faust himself, “Fate has 
given him a soul ever pressing onward 
uncurbed, whose striving overleaps the : 
joys of earth: him will I drag through 
the wild passages of life.” 

“I have not sought to imitate the mas- 
ter-work of Goethe,” says Berlioz, “but 
to catch its inspiration and to extract its 
musical substance.” Hence he took the 
liberty to damn his Faust, for which course 


he was severely censured. This dénoue- 
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ment is, however, justified by the original 
traditions, and was followed by Marlowe 
in his 7ragicall Historie. The Faustus 
of the English poet is, it is true, a vulgar 
wretch, who would doubtless have been 
carried off long before if the Devil could 
have made up his mind to have him in 
his own kingdom. 

The grand idea of Goethe’s poem— 
purification through error and suffering 
—is therefore wanting in the work of the 
French musician. The elves of Berlioz 
do not personify the subtle influences of 
Nature acting upon the human soul for 
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its moral renovation: they have an es- 
thetic mission alone. His Faust does not 
draw from Nature strength and calm, but 
is wrought upon to more intense emotion. 
We must confess to a feeling of regret 
that the composer should not have led 
his melancholy sinner “from the world 
to hell, and back through the world to 
heaven,” believing that here was offered 
the oppoftunity for a supreme art-work. 
It is, however, his dramatic legend, writ- 
ten with a purely zesthetic purpose, and 
is a work of overwhelming beauty and 
power. E.R. 


LITERATURE 


Southey. By Edward Dowden. (English- 
Men-of-Letters Series.) New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

We do not turn to a new book on Southey 
with the expectation of finding any novel 
view or having former ideas on the sub- 
ject reversed. Few men have stood, both 
as regards their writings and their personal- 
ity, in so clear and sober a light. Southey’s 
character presents no problems for analysis 
to exercise itself upon, no startling para- 
doxes or inconsistencies demanding a re- 
adjustment of our mental vision. On the 
contrary, it is one of the most open and 
perfectly balanced ever known. If there be 
a misconception into which it is possible to 
fall respecting him, it arises from the very 
uprightness and regularity of his mind— 
qualities which, while they command ,our 
respect, pique us to withhold our sympathy 
a little, in accordance with that law of hu- 
man nature by which the perfect, which we 
are all supposed to be striving after, is never 
quite popular among us. 

His writings have been as evenly weighed. 
His literary reputation, gained by intelligent, 
persistent and conscigptious labor, has, by a 
rare precision in the meting of literary jus- 
tice, been settled at exactly the reward to 
which such work was entitled. His poems 
were read in their own day with a pleasure 
which they could hardly rouse now, but even 
then they made no noise wholly out of pro- 
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portion to their merits. Southey was too 
honest a writer to give his work any false 
glamour, and posterity has had no unlawful 
throne to pull from beneath him nor any 
wrong to right by bidding him go up higher. 

His position in literary history is higher 
than his place in literature. In the former 
he stands close beside Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge, near to Charles Lamb, and in friendly 
neighborhood even to Shelley and others of 
a different.school. His pen gave forth none 
of the “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,”” but he lived in the midst of such 
thoughts and showed them in his life. His. 
figure, in its firm but gentle uprightness, 
shouldering Coleridge’s burdens without any 
weak indulgence of Coleridge’s faults, is like 
that of some parish priest among his greater 
contemporaries —the ideal parish priest of 
Wordsworth. 

Mr. Dowden, with a right understanding 
of the scope of this popular series, has giv- 
en us not exactly a new biography or a crit- 
ical essay, but a broad survey of Southey’s. 
life—something with less formality and more 
artistic form than a full biography. Unfor- 
tunately, he has marred what is in some 
respects a very well-made book by an un- 
pleasant affectation of style. This affectation. 
is not found merely in a jarring note here and 
there: it pervades the whole book. Every- 
thing is told with a view to making it ef- 
fective, and the simplest events are brought. 
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forth in a garniture of literary conceits. We 
cannot learn that Southey went to London 
without reading that ‘one day in February, 
1788, a carriage rumbled out of Bath con- 
taining Miss Palmer, Miss Tyler and Robert 
Southey, now a tall, lank boy with high- 
poised head, brown curling hair, bright hazel 
eyes and an expression of ardor and energy 
about the lips and chin.”” The affectation 
of being present at every scene, of witness- 
ing everything with his own eyes, even to 
the correct disposal of clouds and landscape, 
is one of Mr. Dowden’s fancies. The com- 
parative unimportance of Southey’s historical 
work might be stated without any such strain 
of feeling as we find in the following sen- 
tence: ‘ We could lose the History of Brazil 
or the Peninsular War or the Life of Wes- 
Jey, and feel that if our possessions were di- 
minished we ourselves, in our inmost being, 
had undergone no loss which might not 
easily be endured.”” When Boswell uttered 
some such sentiment as this to Dr. Johnson, 
he was answered by the celebrated sentence: 
“‘ My good friend, clear your mind of cant.” 

There are many passages which suggest 
close reading of Carlyle, but imitation of that 
rugged master would not directly lead to a 
way of writing /es larmes dans la voix, and 
Carlyle can hardly be responsible for a para- 
graph setting forth the “beautiful and ele- 
vating rite”? of Southey’s baptism in the wa- 
ters of poesy: ‘“* He stepped down calmly until 
the smooth waters touched his waist, dipped 
seven times (in seven epics ?), and then re- 
turned to the bank.” But he did not go far 
enough: Mr. Dowden appears to think that 
the object of baptism is to drown the con- 
vert: “The waves sing with lyric lips only 
in the midmost stream, and he who sings 
with them, and as swift as they, need not 
wonder if he sink after a time, faint, breath- 
less, exhausted.” 

This is very clever and even poetic writing, 
but it is the poetic out of place. Mr. Dow- 
den’s literary views are better than his prac- 
tice. He takes care in speaking of Southey’s 
writings to lay due stress upon their simpli- 
city and truthfulness, and we can scarcely 
help smiling when, weary of the clever twists 
and introversions of the book, we come upon 
a sentence warmly praising its subject on the 
ground that he does not “seek out curios- 
ities of refinement nor caress delicate affec- 
tations.” If Mr. Dowden had abstained from 
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better one. He has made a warm and sym- 
pathetic study of Southey, bringing out care- 
fully many of his characteristics, and has 
given us a faithful picture of him, which 
would be a vivid one if an error of taste had 
not led him to throw a little mist of senti- 
mentality round the honest, hardworking 
poet and Christian Stoic. This is the more 
to be regretted as there are few literary asso- 
ciations about which real, sound feeling and 
warm affections gather so closely as round 
the names of Wordsworth, Lamb, Southey 
and—with all his faults—Coleridge. 


The Reader’s Handbook of Allusions, Refer- 
ences, Plots and Stories. By the Rev. E. 
Cobham Brewer, LL.D., Author of * Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable” and “ Guide 
to Science.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. 


A good many queries which it is not the 
scope of either dictionary, encyclopedia or 
“familiar quotations” to answer will find 
their solution in this volume. It is intend- 
ed to meet a number of every-day interro- 
gations, and to jog the memory on some of 
the slight but not unimportant matters which 
we ought to know and are supposed to know, 


’ but are very apt to have overlooked or 


forgotten. In what novel or play such a 
character appears, what such a book is 
about, are bits of literary information to be 
found here side by side with lists of cele- 
brated giants, of decisive battles, patron saints, 
calculating boys and other wonders. Plays 
take up an amount of space at which the 
referee who hugs his ignorance in matters 
theatrical may be disposed to carp, but plays 
depend very much on tradition for their pres- 
ervation, and so many once famous ones are 
forgotten, so many household phrases have 
wandered down to us from old plays, that 
the fulness of the book in this respect will 
often be found convenient. A decided con- 
venience isthe list of plays, poems and novels, 
with authors and dates, at the end of the vol- 
ume. The information given is sound and 
reliable. We have noticed no mistakes of 
any importance. A little more care in edit- 
ing would have compressed the text (which 
is written in the tersest possible style) still 
more by substituting references for repeti- 
tions. In several instances we find the same 
story told twice or oftener under different 
headings, the circuit of the Great Bed of 


such caresses his book would have been a far 
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ner. Sometimes two headings divide the 
tale betweenthem. Thus, under “ Mourning 
Bride” we find the plot of the tragedy of that 
name, with the part of Zara left out, her story 
‘being told under her own name. The sub- 
jects are arranged, as far as possible, in 
groups, and are easily referred to. The 
book is compact and well printed, in form 
a stout but not bulky octavo. 


‘The Stones of Venice: Introductory Chap- 
ters and Local Indices, printed: separately 
for the use of Travellers. By John Ruskin, 
yt Vol. I. New York: John Wiley 

Sons. 


To use Zhe Stones of Venice as a hand- 
‘book will be no new thing. Ruskin and 
Hawthorne are a regular part of the “ edu- 
-cation of the eye’? in Italy, and are read by 
devout pilgrims to the shrines of antiquity al- 
most as conscientiously as the dryer Baedeker. 
This abridgment, made by the author himself, 
is intended to put into the space of two thin 
volumes the passages which will be most use- 
ful to the sight-seer, and come somewhat 
within the demands of his limited time for 
‘reading. A few characteristic notes have 
been added, which, like all fragments from 


Mr. Ruskin’s pen, are charged with the elo-” 


-quence of the naive autobiography and scath- 
ing-irony which attract or repel so strongly 
in his works. The self-consciousness—a 
-quality troublesome in real life, but often 
-of incalculable value in literature—comes out 
in all its naiveté in notes such as these: “I 
leave this exceeding ill-written sentence, trust- 
ing the reader will think I write better now;” 
* These two paragraphs, xiii. and xiv., are as 
true and sound as they are audacious. I am 
very proud of them on re-reading.”” When 
he says enthusiastically of Rogers’s /taly that 
“it has, I believe, now a place in the best- 
beloved compartment of all libraries, and will 
never be removed from it,’? Mr. Ruskin does 
not mean that it will never be taken down 
for purposes of reading, though perhaps that 
is nearer the truth than what he does mean. 
The engravings from Turner and Stothard 
will save many copies of Rogers’s unpoetic 
verse from neglect, but there cannot be many 
-enthusiasts for the poetry itself now-a-days. 
A passage beginning, “I will not tax the 
reader’s faith in modern science,” has the 
wail of the mentor and idealist in the note, 
“IT wish I could now appeal to his faith in 
anything else ;” and a comparison between 


Venice and modern England on another page 
has all Mr. Ruskin in its hot and>bitter elo- 
quence. He has said in the text that “the 
heart of Venice is shown only in her hastiest 
councils,” and the note breaks out abruptly : 
“ Yes, thaf is so; but it ¢s her heart which 
was the main gist of the ‘matter—fool that I 
was not to understand! Venice is superfi- 
cially and apparently commercial—at heart 
passionately heroic and religious; precisely 
the reverse of modern England, who is super- 
ficially religious, and at heart entirely infidel, 
cowardly and dishonest.” 

There is a good deal of rebellion against 
the sovereignty of Mr. Ruskin’s judgment in 


viduality is not one which less ardent minds 
can be induced to follow. But the vividness 
and glow of his imagination are undeniable. 
His is a mind which, if it goes impetuously 
at the wrong game now and then, cannot 
fail to grasp many great truths and to sweep 
away many errors. He sees the past as 
Michelet saw it—not as something vague 
and afar off, but as a clear, vivid actuality, 
and makes it alive to us as very few men 
could make the present. 
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